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: HIS is the first number of the new volume, and it is fitting that we should outline 

|| Pas plans we have made for the coming year. With this issue there is a slight 

change in the shape of the magazine, an increase in the width which gives somewhat 
broader margins to our illustrations. No other change is planned at present. 

The list of regular contributors has been extended. Daniel Gregory Mason, our 
Musical Editor, dropped out of sight, so far as we are concerned, a few months back. He 
went abroad, expecting to return this fall, so each time the telephone rings we imagine it 
must be he. Arthur Pollock will continue to write on the drama. Alan Burroughs and 
Forbes Watson will write whenever the spirit moves them. Mary Fanton Roberts, as 
Editor of THe ToucusTone, has become quite indispensable. Who else could have 
so pilloried the anonymous author of the criticism directed against the modern French show 
at the Metropolitan? 

In this number we have as new writers Jonathan Thorpe, whose whimsical style is but 
a cloak with which he hides the depth of his emotions, and Katharine Eggleston Roberts, 
who writes of art in Chicago. We hope to have both as regular contributors. Louis V. 
Ledoux, the poet, writes of the poems on Japanese prints, and William Zorach, of modern 
art. Both are so well known that they need no introduction to our readers. 

These writers have come to our aid to help to wake America up, to make us all 
appreciate that the man who has no pleasure in the arts is a stunted, half-developed man, 
and that the American of the future, if America is to take its place as a leader among 
civilized nations, must be broad, capable of appreciating all the joys which life has in store 
for man as part of his earthly heritage. The man who is not a lover of art is not getting 
his share of the good things of life. He is not getting the happiness he should be getting 
out of motoring, fishing or golf. The ‘‘movies’’ even do not give him the same thrill 
which the lover of art feels. 

Come out into the open with Tue Arts. Rejoice in tae blessings which nature has 
given mankind with such lavish hands. First among those blessings is the love for beauty. 
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JOHN H. TWACHTMAN 


By JONATHAN THORPE 


NE poet only have I known in my life. In 

my youth he came into it and passed out as 

quietly as he came in. John H. Twachtman was 
my poet. 

The poet is born a poet. No man can become 
a poet any more than a man can change his height. 
John H. Twachtman was born a poet, and nothing 
could have made him anything but a poet. 

The poet may be made to drag a cart. A mule 
will drag a cart better. “Twachtman the poet when 
he came into my life was dragging a cart. “They 
had made him teach drawing at the Art Students’ 
League. 

There is no reason why the poet should not teach, 
but there are things he should not be made to teach. 
He should not be made to teach that which is dead ; 
and this Iwachtman was forced to attempt. 

Twachtman had to teach us drawing. We drew 
from dead plaster casts. A man who was not a 
poet had made models of hands and feet in clay. 
They were ‘made simply with only the principal 
planes shown, block hands, block feet, dead hands, 
dead feet. From plaster casts of such dead models, 
Twachtman the poet had to teach us how to draw. 
A poet can be made to drag a cart. 

Art is life; art is poetry. It has nothing to do 
with block hands, block feet.. It has nothing to do 
with the ugly. It is a cry of joy given out by a 
man. Those dead hands, those dead feet were 
blocks of lead fastened to our necks. And “Twacht- 
man had to teach us to draw those dead plaster 
blocks. In truth the poet had been made to drag a 
cart, heavy with blocks of dead plaster. 

Twenty-third street is no place for a poet now. 
It was no place for a poet then. The Art Students’ 
League was in a sordid loft building on the north 
side of the street. It stood a block or two east of 
the Academy. ‘The loft building was a sordid 
place. It had never been anything but a sordid 
place. It had never had the touch of beauty which 
still lingers in Washington Square and Gramercy 
Park. It had been built as a loft building in those 
sordid days which followed the Civil War. Only 
when Twachtman came into the room did a glim- 
mer of light get in. That glimmer he brought 
with him. In such a sordid place did the poet teach 
us, his heart far from those dead plaster block hands, 
from those dead block feet. 

On Broadway just below Twenty-third Street 
was Wunderlich’s. There were shown the etchings 
of Whistler, marvels of lightness, of beauty. There 


too, later, were shown the pastels of Ttwachtman the 
poet,of ‘['wachtman my poet. They were a cry of joy, 
a cry from the man who escaped from living death. 

A year at the Art Student’s League and then I 
went to Paris. The sordid place and with it 
‘Twachtman passed out of my life. I have written 
a lie. “They never can pass out of my life. 

On the white walls of. my room the one pastel 
by my poet which I own looks as it could never 
look with another background. ‘[Twachtman’s 
pastels are fragile things, as fragile as the gossamer 
of a poet’s dreams. “They are a poet’s dreams. 
Would you cut a poet’s wings and bring him into 
the modern drawing room? You cut the poet’s 
wings when you bring his. dreams into the modern 
drawing room. 

Twachtman made etchings, etchings as delicate, 
as firm, as his pastels, as fragile as the gossamer of 
a poet’s dreams. On white paper they are printed 
in black printer’s ink. On white paper are printed 
the odes of Keats. ‘The black printer’s ink and white 
paper did not take from the poetry of Keats. “The 
black printer’s ink and the white paper have not 
taken from the poetry of Twachtman. Unpoetic 
things, paper and ink, have become poetic under the 
spell of the poet. 

At Keppel’s Gallery there is to be held a show 
of Twachtman’s etchings. According to an un- 
published article by Robert J. Wickenden which I 
have seen in manuscript there are nineteen of 
Twachtman’s etchings. The plates of the etchings 
have been kept by the Twachtman family. Alden 
Twachtman has made the prints of his father’s 
etchings and they will be shown, the nineteen of 
them, at Keppel’s. 

Four of the nineteen plates were made in Hol- 
land: Dordrecht; Evening, Dordrecht; Weeds and 
Mill, Holland and Near Dordrecht. ‘Three were 
made in France: Quai at Honfleur; Mouth of the 
Seine and Road near Honfleur. One was made in 
Venice. 

Eleven of the nineteen plates were made in 
America and four of these were etched near Cin- 
cinnati: Autumn, Avondale; Winter, Avondale; 
Miami River and Near Cincinnati. ‘The others 
were all made in New England: Branchville, Con- 
necticut; Old Mill, Branchville; The Foot-Bridge, 
Bridgeport Shanties, Bridgeport, and Newport, 
Rhode Island. 

Twachtman is a poet in his etchings as in his 
pastels, as in his oil paintings. He is a poet because 
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he was born a poet and his art is a cry of joy. He 
is my poet because I knew and loved him. If you 


feel all the beauty, the joy of his art he is your poet 
also. 


THE NEW TENDENCIES IN ART 


By WILLIAM ZORACH 


OME would say it is not the artist’s place to 

explain art. Art speaks a language of its own. 
This is true. But our brain is so much more re- 
sponsive to the every-day language of words that 
the more unfamiliar language of form and color re- 
mains a closed book unless approached or at least 
supported by words, 

It is not an explanation of the modern forms of 
art that I am attempting. It is simply a discussion 
of the new meanings of line and form and color 
that are developing in the world today,—not with 
the idea of making anyone like it better, but simply 
to make it more comprehensible. Perhaps it will be 
a starting point for some. Perhaps it will awaken 
a sense of realization of something bigger in those 
who are seeking some realization, give them a glimpse 
of possibilities that could make work and life more 
interesting, more fascinating. Art must be; art 
is something more than the discussion of superficial- 
ities and surfaces. Art is development, a growth of 
mind and spirit. Art and the appreciation of art 
should develop and enrichen the soul of man. It is 
the manifestation of God in man. 

I am not attempting to lay down any new or old 
laws and rules. ‘This may or may not apply to any 
specific tendencies or movements or schools. It is 
simply an analysis of what form and color mean to 
the human consciousness. “The art of an age is the 
mirror of that age. Living contemporary art not 
only reflects the present but it contains the past 
and is a prophecy penetrating into the future. 

What is real in art is what one puts into one’s 
work intellectually and emotionally by projecting 
one’s appreciation, one’s knowledge and one’s taste 
in regard to form and color harmony,—not in copy- 
ing what one sees in nature. “To the modern artist, 
nature is material with which to work, not an effect 
to be transferred to canvas. ‘The modern artist is 
not even interested in calling up in another person 
the emotion he felt before the beauty of nature. 
Some emotional or intellectual reaction in the artist 
is necessary to arouse the creative impulse. But in 
the creation of a work of art the artist is interested 


“into the most infinite crevices of his forms. 


only in the problems of expression. He is creating 
something that must live within the square of his 
canvas, find complete being there through a build- 
ing up of plastic form and color, the interlacing of 
planes and textures, of depths and surfaces (some- 
thing that retains a vivid life of its own through the 
constant study and seeking of the artist.) “This is 
true equally of the finest work of the past and the 
best abstractions of the present. Sometimes this ex- 
pression may recall something felt or seen in nature 
or again it may not. ‘The value does not lie here. 
The real meaning is in the play of form and color, 
highly organized and developed, which may enlarge 
the universe spiritually and visually for the observer. 
Every gifted human being in every walk of life has 
some consciousness, some inner vision that sets him 
apart from others and which he contributes to man- 
kind, enlarging the general life and consciousness. 

An artist translates his vision through his per- 
sonality by means of his intensity of interest in his 
work, The joy, the appreciation, the perfection of 
the work depend upon the depths and sensitiveness 
of the artist’s soul. The joy in the actual work, the 
struggle with materials and vision, project the very 
flesh and blood and spirit of the artist into his pic- 
ture, into his sculpture, or into the weaving of his 
tapestry. Upon this depends the life of the work 
of art. At this time the appearance of things have 
no interest to the artist. “The vital thing is the 
creation of his work. Here he breathes into the 
very color and forms the beauty or the ugliness, the 
weakness or the power, the heights of his fancies, the 
elevation or the depths of degradation of his soul. 
Here is the revelation of the man. His being creeps 
His line 
becomes a living line only in so much as it is in rela- 
tion to the rhythm of the whole, his color and form 
become beautiful in so much as it is in relation to 
the organization of form and color. The very way 
the paint is applied, the clay modeled, the stone chis- 
eled or the wood carved proclaims the quality of the 
artist’s soul. 


What is nature? What is realism? What we 
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know as realism today is only a convention. The 
modern artist today is not drawing upon his imagin- 
ation when he uses forms and colors arbitrarily or 
constructs a picture of cubes and triangles. He is 
merely selecting different materials from the in- 
exhaustible source of nature and arranging it in 
different ways. It is not his material that is differ- 
ent, it is his point of view which is entirely different. 
It is a revaluation of the old values. Looking upon 
nature with a creative vision he sees new and differ- 
ent truths, new and different reactions of form and 
color, new and different but intensely true relations. 
He does not limit himself to what he sees at the 
moment, but is free to include his memory and his 
knowledge of how things are as well as how they 
look; nor does he limit himself to the thing he is 
looking at, but is free to include whatever around 
him has relation to that thing, to whatever in life 
has relation to that thing. He sees no reason why 
the truth of today and the truth of yesterday, the 
vision of the distance and the intimate vision of near 
objects should not meet and mingle on his canvas. 
These are his materials. By his constant searching 
he continually enlarges the scope of our vision. 
There can be no such thing as realism in art in the 
usual sense. What one puts on canvas is a playing 
of materials. “The eye bathes in breadths of surfaces 
that recede and expand, that become now hollow, 
now convex, that are smooth or rough. “The hand 
touches and feels, the eye sees and touches and feels. 
The sensitive mechanism of the eye telegraphs to the 
brain the sensation intermingled with experiences 
and emotions, there going through a lightning process 
of elimination, deduction, comparison and conclusion. 
The eye of the artist today is a more highly devel- 
oped and sensitive organ than the eye of the artists 
in the past, for it has added each visual step of the 
past and become conscious of still more subtle 
beauties and possibilities in nature. 

Modern artists do not literally attempt to paint 
things as others have been accustomed to see them. 
They paint with an inner and an outer vision. If 
they were not conscious of and responsive to an inner 
value they would be incapable of feeling and insen- 
sitive to the phenomena of life. The wonder of life 
and the manifestations of the inner spirituality of 
nature are ever present. In the growth of every 
blade of grass, in every breathing thing, in every 
breeze and storm, in the sun and moon and stars is 
the significance of the greater mysteries around and 
about us. Modern artists take a line here, a color 
there; they seek the inner, combined with the outer, 
and (through their vision and realization, colored 


with the strength of their personality), create art. 

Within nature and within man lie infinite possi- 
bilities for the development of vision and esthetic 
enjoyment. Man is a part of nature. Its child, its 
seed, man grows, draws his sustenance from nature, 
mental as well as physical. In collaboration with 
nature man develops his vision. Nature alone can- 
not produce art. Nor can man produce art without 
nature. Man cannot abstractly develop art from his 
own resources; the result is exhaustion, starvation 
and finally death. Only through constant contact 
with nature and life can man continue to develop 
and grow. Nature is infinite. In her exists every 
imaginable and unimagined form. Delving into the 
abstract use of form and color has brought out beauty 
in nature that no one was conscious of before. 
Through this development of the abstract future 
generations will see nature from an entirely different 
viewpoint. Photographic and representative art will 
be considered outside the field of esthetics. What is 
now the abstract will in time become the realistic, 
real in the sense that its counterpart will be found 
in life. 

The term Modern Art as applied here included 
a number of distinct phases of art development, the 
results of the inner need of the young and new to 
break through the ever hardening crust of the old 
and established. ‘They all spring from the same 
revolt and are imbued with the same spirit, seeking 
larger and deeper truths, richer and more intense 
life. This seeking has led to many different and 
seemingly unrelated paths. One of the great values 
of the Modern Art movement is that it has set the 
creative powers free, it has loosed dormant faculties, 
it has given impetus to the creative powers of man. 
It has opened vistas where no one among us can see 
the end. It is impossible to prophecy what wonders 
could be wrought if these awakened powers were 
given free play and encouragement instead of having 
to fight for life. Heretofore art has meant some- 
thing within the limitations of painting and sculp- 
ture. But today art would include the magic powers 
of the inventiveness of the human mind. One can 
today experiment with purely abstract forms and 
colors and express oneself esthetically. And, through 
these experiments and delving into the relativity of 
form and color and by intelligent study and applica- 
tion, this new esthetic language has been arrived at. 

Modern art has developed a consciousness of the 
inner meaning of gesture. “The bowing of a head, 
the turn, the stop, the look in an eye, the curve of 
the mouth, the passing of two forms—passing. 
How wonderfully suggestive a word! ‘Two figures, 
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two things, two colors approach each other, meet, 
interlace, pass, leaving vacuums, pressing away vol- 
umes, filling up spaces. What of stillness, of calm- 
ness in two ships passing,—and of gesture, the ges- 
ture of love, of a mother fondling a child, of two 
lovers! All movement, all that movement and still- 
ness embrace, the true artist is conscious of and re- 
ceptive to. With the realization of this all true 
art is filled. 

The modern moverrent has freed art from the idea 
of reproducing nature, an idea which has been per- 
sistently followed since the Greeks and which has 
been suddenly found to have nothing to do with art. 
The essential contribution, of modern art to #s- 
thetics is the building up and development of purely 
abstract forms and colors. By abstract color I mean 
colors used for their abstract significance, not realis- 
tically, and by abstract form I mean purely geomet- 
rical shapes and simplified equivalents of nature,— 
such as an apple reduced to a circle, a head to an 
oval,—and the building up of a picture or a piece 
of sculpture by a combination of these forms, dis- 
sected and interlaced, interwoven and developed. 
Through this re-creation, this building up and elimi- 
nating of everything not vitally necessary, is built 
up a structural whole, is developed a harmony of 
form and color satisfying the artistic sensibilities of 
the artist. Infinite possibilities of expression and 
beauty lie in the development of this subtle inter- 
playing of form, the diappearing and approaching 
of shapes and planes, the projections of solids and 
the dissembling and reassembling of forms and colors. 
Abstract forms and colors haphazardly thrown to- 
gether or abstracted from nature without elimina- 
tion and rearrangement of essentials would be abso- 
lutely meaningless; but handled by an artist, sensi- 
tive to feeling, to design, to the relations of form 
and color, they reveal an inner and outer construc- 
tion and a spirituality that may give the spectator 
in turn a deeper realization, a consciousness of a new 
beauty. 

‘There is nothing particularly new in this modern 
art. It is based upon the same cosmic principles of 
harmonious balance and relation of lines, forms, 
colors, volumes as is all true art. An artist must be 
sensitive to these things either consciously or uncon- 
sciously. It is that which causes him to’be an artist. 
How is one to know what is something and what is 
nothing in modern art, what is a masterpiece and 
what an abortion? By the same process by which 
one learns to know what is real and what is not 
among the pictures of the past. By careful study 
of various examples, by listening to one’s inner re- 


sponse. ‘There is no way of telling for those to 
whom it all looks alike (because so unfamiliar), 
unless they wish to accept the word of someone 
who has made a study of it. What is here today has 
always existed. It is only a new consciousness of 
fundamental truths as opposed to the development 
of decadent absurdities. It is self-preservation, the 
living spirit of art fighting against decay and anni- 
hilation, breaking through the encrusting shell of 
the past into a new life. 

Modern art has widened the scope of every artistic 
medium, developing the realization that each medium 
has possibilities of use and expression different from 
the others. “These artists are peculiarly sensitive to 
the inherent qualities in paint, in brass, in stone; 
dumb things waiting for genius to awaken the hidden 
powers within them and bring out new beauty and 
wonder. Such infinite delicacies as. lyrical, vibrant, 
smooth, scratchy, powerful, soft, straight, weak, 
strong—infinite aromas of consciousness of all earth’s 
charms and meanings, felt and not felt, seen and 
not seen, charm and mystery within and without,— 
all these are mere equivalents of the meanings por- 
trayed by art. 

An extreme appreciation of surfaces and textures 
can be seen in a number of modern sculptures and 
painters. They do not hesitate either to imitate 
these surfaces on their work or use the actual surface 
they feel the need of. Surfaces of cement and sand- 
paper opposed to surfaces of glass and metal, inter- 
lacing and moving through space within interesting 
designs. ‘The grain of wood and newspaper were 
first copied, but the artist was not content until he 
actually cut out the various materials and like a 
mosaic, glued them alongside of each other, making 
interesting and unique patterns, making a surface 
that, were a blind man to run his hand over it, 
would actually give a certain appreciation through 
the sense of touch. “They understand that the eye 
touches without touching (the ears hears without 
hearing), that the eye may possess the power of 
appreciation of the other senses, and register to the 
artist the sensations of touch, odor, sound, intangible 
mysteries of the universe and life, a penetration into 
the inner depths of harmony and life, which appre- 
ciation is beauty. 

All great art of the past, whether developed or 
primitive, is filled with this innate quality. The 
effort to express this is visible in all the best and real 
in the past. “That is the reason why those who do 
not sell their souls or waste their efforts live and 
are cherished by the world. Art is the expression 
of mankind, a universal and cosmic expression of 
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the soul of man, an expression of the realness of the 
universe and life. Art is the soul of man, ever striv- 
ing, ever straining toward some fulfillment, some 
consciousness of itself and life. 

Form is the expression of an inner relation of 
lines, planes, volumes to each other, a relation such 
as holds the stars in their courses in the heavens, 
balances force against force, relates vacuums and 
solids, a thing as fundamental and cosmic as these. 
Form is innate genius, genius alone possesses it. “The 
form in a Donatello is as evident as in a fine piece 
of negro sculpture. “True form is there whether 
trained or felt instinctively. There is no such thing 
as following the model in any real art, ancient or 
modern. An artist may use a model, either a figure 
or nature, but never literally follows it. When na- 
ture is used the artist translates, interprets, con- 
tinually selecting, discarding, altering, creating, 
something that lives within the square of his canvas, 
as vividly as the thing before him lives in the world 
it is a part of. The great tragedy of our develop- 
ment has been the ever growing slavish dependence 
on the thing before our eyes. We had to find our 
picture ready made in nature or create it ourselves 
with arrangements of figures and draperies; then we 
sat down and copied it. Perhaps if we had trained 
our memory more, as the Chinese and Orientals have 
always done, perhaps our art might not have fallen 
into the pitfalls of non-essentials, the superficial and 
the surfaces of life. In working from memory at 
least there is concentration upon the essential and 
what is expressed is rather the thing felt than the 
thing seen. A line drawn from memory is a living 
line, a line seeking life. A line drawn from the 
thing before one is too often a dead line, having no 
relation to the conception. 

One of the most important factors in the creation 
of a work of art is the relation of form. The shell 
of a snail developing within certain laws of resist- 
ance, compactness, unity, contains the essence of 
form relation in its most simple manifestation. It is 
its own perfection and for the conditions it must 
meet and the purposes it serves, it is quite satisfying. 
So also the construction of musical instruments, 
especially the violin where form working to attain 
its greatest perfection in sound production and qual- 
ity produces visible forms of exquisite beauty and 
relation. It is an appreciation of this that is largely 
responsible for the frequent use of violin forms in 
certain cubist pictures. 

The aim of the artist is to create real harmony 
in the relation of form, not only upon a two dimen- 
sional plane balancing from side to side and up and 


down, but also a balance of receding and approach- 
ing planes, and again on a three dimensional plane 
where solids enter and recede, intersect and travel 
on parallel planes. “This interplay of form must 
function, it must correlate its parts into a whole in 
the same sense that a fine machine is a unit of various 
mechanisms and is good or bad according to the per- 
fection of the working relation of its parts. “The 
locomotive of today is certainly a much more beau- 
tiful thing than the embryo steam engine of fifty 
years ago as it is more powerful and complete. On 
the other hand a primitive man making a vase, de- 
veloping it in consideration of the greatest amount 
of volume within the least dimension created a thing 
more beautiful than the ornamental vase manufac- 
tured today without any consideration but its selling 
qualities. So a picture becomes a work of art accord- 
ing to the functioning of its parts and the reason for 
the existence of its forms and colors. “The eye wan- 
ders over the picture and conveys the consciousness 
of a living world, a harmony of form and color. 
Such experimenting on the part of the modern 
artist simply means a far greater appreciation and 
sensitiveness and will develop broader and deeper 
powers within the men sincerely working through 
these experiments. Whether these men will con- 
tinue to go further and further into the unknown no 
one can tell. Only the change and development of 
the human race can tell. “There are those who 
imagine that a period of art invention can extend 
indefinitely and do not seem to realize that if a 
period of development of the discoveries does not 
follow the revolt, the whole thing becomes barren. 
While there is tremendous value in the spirit of 
revolt, continued revolution is destruction. What 
we know as experiments in modern art will prob- 
ably end with this generation. But it is easy to see 
that it will be the task of several generations to come 
to develop these possibilities, “Chere has never been 
a greater realization of freedom among the arts than 
there is today. “There is being developed a language 
of form and color far deeper and richer than has ever 
been realized before. “The master painters of the 
past will be judged through the powerful lense of 
this new vision and a new classification and revalua- 
tion will take place. Art criticism will have to de- 
velop from an entirely different point of view. The 
credit and responsibility of this movement lies upon 
the age and the spirit of the time. No one can really 
claim the credit of the discoveries of modern ab- 
straction of form. What will startle again and be 
proclaimed as lunacy and degeneracy by many and 
by others hailed as prophecy and light, it is impos- 
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sible for any one living to tell. I doubt if it happens 
in our lifetime. 

This struggle for individual expression is no easy 
one. It is not a refuge from difficulties. For many 
it is too great a task. Some go back, richer for their 
travels and explorations into the unknown. Others 
stop altogether and take up work along lines of lesser 


resistance. “The accomplishments of the real work- 
ers and pioneers will be carried on by coming gene- 
rations of explorers and meantime the discoveries of 
today will be made a camping ground, a resting place 
for those who in the future will not have the strength 
and courage, the vision and power within them to 
go on to new and undiscovered worlds. 


PATHEFINDING IN PARADISE: 
THE POEMS ON JAPANESE PRINTS 


By Louis V. LEpoux 


N encouraging sociologist has calculated that 
African negroes compare in mental ability 
with the average Englishman or American of today 
about as we do with the Athenians of the fifth 
century before Christ; but it would be safer to assert 
that at no time or place in history since the fall of 
Athens has the whole body of a people been so 
gifted esthetically, so keen in its perception and 
appreciation of beauty as were the Japanese in their 
golden age. Perhaps their day has passed as irre- 
vocably as that of Greece, perhaps it already was 
passing when Japan was opened to Western in- 
fluences; but one cannot help recalling a remark 
of the late Mr. Okakura, who, when he was asked 
what he thought of the yellow peril, replied sadly: 
“TJ know more about the white disaster.” ‘[wice 
in history have there been nations of artists, and 
if the Japanese had not been one of these, if the 
vital energy of the race had not at one time been 
turned almost exclusively to the production and 
appreciation of works of art, the poetry of Japan 
would be entirely different from what it is. 


When a Japanese writes a poem he sets down 
merely a few suggestive key-words, unleashing the 
imagination, and the reader equally with the writer 
is expected to perform the poetic act, creating, as it 
were, the poem, or rather the poetry for himself. 
Through long generations of service in literature 
many of the words used have come to convey allu- 
sions to the episodes of history or legend, to have 
overtones suggesting the varying aspects of nature, 
the facts of life; there are meanings within mean- 
ings, so that if the mere words themselves, if trans- 
lated literally, may express little or nothing of what 
the author intended them to convey. A poem which 
sounds like a brief sigh of regret for the passing 


of spring snow or the falling of blossoms may ac- 
tually be a lament over the transitoriness of child- 
hood or the impermanence of love or life. ‘The 
poet merely unlocks a door, setting free the imagin- 
ation, and what the Japanese reader gets from the 
poem is dependent on the comparative richness or 
poverty of his own stores of accumulated knowledge 
and observation, upon his ability to follow the clue 
and make the poetry for himself. A Japanese poet 
relies upon the alertness and the imagination of his 
readers,—he is the antithesis of the Broadway play- 
wright. 

In form these poems are more condensed than 
anything else in literature, the Hokku, or poem of 
the usual length, having exactly three lines of five, 
seven and five syllables each. Compared with such 
minute word-carvings the epigrams of the Greek 
Anthology seem discursive, and when a Japanese 
poet sets out to write a long poem he merely adds 
at the end of the Hokku two lines of seven syllables 
each, the resultant five lines, or thirty-one syllables 
being called a Tanka. Fortunately for the trans- 
lator rhyme is very seldom used, and when it is it 
occurs at the beginning of the lines rather than at 
the end. Frequently these little masterpieces lose 
their delicate charm when rendered literally in 
English, either because our minds are unaccustomed 
to catching the overtones or for other reasons, but 
when the imaginative suggestions they contain are 
sufficiently simple and obvious they are extraor- 
dinarily effective, as in the famous Hokku by Basho 
which Lafcadio Hearn~ translated literally as 
follows: 

Old pond—frogs jumping in,—sound of water. 
Let the reader who is sensitive to poetry say these 
words over slowly to himself and consider whether 
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any full page of Wordsworth or Andrew Marvell 
has more in it than they contain. It is necessary, 
however, for the reader to make an effort, to use 
his imagination; for in Japan the poets do not de- 
scribe, they suggest. 

Many Japanese prints, notably those by Harunobu 
and the bird and flower pieces of Hiroshige, have 
on them poems which sometimes bear no apparent 
relation to the subject of the picture but frequently 
are exquisite in themselves, and it is only the extreme 
dificulty of finding anyone who can expound them 
in English or is capable of giving even an intelligible 
literal translation that has forced most collectors 
to content themselves with the beauty that was seen 
in spite of a growing realization that their port- 
folios contained an unexplored Paradise of loveli- 
ness. Of course some of the poems from the better 
known prints have been translated in various cata- 


logues, but no two collections are alike, and many ° 


of the translations that are accessible are in a kind 
of prose that suggests the Bohn Library edition of 
the classics and demands of the reader who would 
extract any poetry from it more imagination than 
he is likely to possess. “The situation had become 
somewhat embarrassing for a collector who was 
known to be particularly interested in poetry, when 
one day a charming Japanese gentleman came to 
call. He inquired, as all Japanese do, after the 
children in the house, and when he showed them 
photographs of his own children I saw that he was 
homesick. 
package of rice-cakes under his arm and after that, 
if he called when I was not at home, I would find 
him on my return putting together a picture-puzzle 
with marvelous dexterity or telling strange stories 
of fishermen who lived under the sea and badly be- 
haved badgers. Mr. Kihachiro Matsuki and I be- 
came friends, and I was not long in learning that 
besides being something of a linguist he was a poet 
and scholar whose delight it was to translate and 
explain the poems on my prints. Now Mr. Matsuki 
has gone back to Japan, leaving with the children 
a puzzle that no simple-minded American could 
solve, and with me the problem of how best to lead 
others into those paths of beauty down which we 
journeyed together. 

On most prints the poems are Tanka, but in the 
bird prints of Hiroshige, some of which are here 
reproduced, they are either Chinese or in the Hokku 
form; and the problem is how best to render them 
in English so that they will retain sufficient textual 
exactness, will convey to the Western reader at least 
some of the suggestions their writers intended to 


The next time he came there was a. 


evoke and, in the process of translation, will not 
suffer a complete loss of poetic effectiveness. An 
example will make the difficulty clear. 

The print reproduced at the beginning of this 
article represents an uguisu or Japanese nightingale 
on the branch of a weeping peach tree. ‘The literal 
translation of the Hokku is as follows: 


O Nightingale—humble tribute—two and a half 
pints. 


When Mr. Michio Itow, the dancer, first saw this 


.poem he suggested, perhaps because he has lived too 


long in the Occident, that Hiroshige must have been 
sending a present of wine to a friend and made the 
picture and poem to accompany the gift. In Japan, 
however, taxes frequently were paid in rice and the 
real meaning of the lines can be given in absolutely 
correct Hokku form: 


O Nightingale sing 
Even to the poor who pay 
But humble tribute. 


This is sufficiently accurate, but it sounds more 
like a telegram in ten words than like a poem, be- 
cause the nature of the language forbids too great 
condensation. Something must be sacrificed; and 
as the most important thing to preserve in the poem 
to be translated is the poetry, it seems better, when 
necessary, to expand the Hokku into a Tanka which 
is equally Japanese and sounds better in English. 
Of course the content as well as the comparative 
simplicity or complexity of the poem makes a great 
deal of difference in what can be done with it; but 
generally speaking a translation in five lines instead 
of three, while it may be farther from the actual 
text is apt to express more accurately as well as 
more felicitously the meaning of the original. The 
poem under discussion could be translated in Tanka 
form thus: 


Yea, for the poorest 
Whose barren field produces — 
Scarcely a cup-full,— 

Even for his enjoyment 
Nightingales pour forth music. 


‘The poem on the print of a small green bird and 
bright plum blossoms, which is reproduced opposite, 
is by Kanga. 


When the wood-cutter 
Comes from the darkened forest 
Homeward at sunset, 

Long in the wild plum blossoms 

Daylight lingers reluctant. 


The famous print of the five swallows and the 
cherry branch from which the blossoms have fallen 
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has the following Hokku, and it will be noted that 
when this form is successful in English the last line 
is apt to have a pleasant Sapphic cadence: 


When twilight deepens, 
Home to the sheltering hills 
Gather the swallows, 


Sometimes, as in the next two prints reproduced, 
the poems are Chinese, and in these cases the trans- 
lator feels free to use whatever metrical form suits 
him best. ‘The lines on the Parrot and Grape-vine 
are in praise of India ink—Sumi—and_ probably 
were taken from some old Chinese painting done, as 
the print itself is, except for the Parrot, with that 
pigment. 


Sumi when used by a Master speaks of refreshment 
and clearness, 
Splendid it seems to eyes waked from the stupor 
of wine; 
Were it served from a golden bowl, were there lips 
that had daring to taste it, 
Ah! What delight would come from the rich black 
drops as they fell. 


This is an almost exactly literal translation and 
has the curious exaggeration of the Chinese, but the 
poem on the superb print of the Falcon and Snowy 
Pine is obscure and so difficult to render that I am 
tempted to supply a title: Tribulation Makes Per- 
fect. The pine, of course, is a symbol of longevity. 

Eternal pine-tree! 
Snows of a thousand winters 
Came and have vanished, 
Leaving to thee their beauty; 
O long enduring! 


Sengen is an earthly Paradise where sages who 
have conquered desire live in tranquility, surrounded 
by beauty; the nearest equivalent known to us be- 
ing the Islands of the Blest. On the famous print 
of red-throated sparrows, peach blossoms and the 
white moon is a Japanese poem which can be ren- 


dered in Hokku form: 


Now on every stream 
Are fallen petals floating: 
Paradise is here! 


or more accurately, with he full meaning of the text: 


Bright on every stream 
Are fallen petals floating. 

Now that spring is here 
Who can tell where Sengen lies? 
The whole wide world is Sengen. 


The Japanese are as fond of puns as the dying 
Duke in Richard II, but the poems that have these 


cannot be translated even in literal prose without 
long explanations. I have not attempted to render 
any of them here, but have selected pieces that were 
characteristic in some other way and were simple 
enough to be given adequately in English with the 
delicate charm of the original,—an almost perfect 
example of this type being the Hokku on an ex- 
quisite print of brown sparrows and poppies: 


Frail are the petals, 
So frail I fear lest they fall 
In the wind of wings. 


[The prints which illustrate this article were 
designed by Hiroshige, one of the foremost land- 
scape artists of the Ukioye School. Hiroshige 
was born in 1797 and died in 1858. ‘There is much 
difference of opinion in regard to the value of his 
art. There are those who feel that his greatest 
work was done in his youth and that the later work 
(usually upright prints) are not so beautiful as the 
earlier horizontal designs. Others prefer his more 
mature work. He is not comparable to the great 
landscape masters of the Japanese classical period. 
His art is relatively plebeian. Plebeian art usually 
has a vitality lacking in the more classical art. 
Hiroshige has a vitality which we would not find 
in Soami, although Soami is incomparably the greater 
artist. Hiroshige may be compared with his two 
great contemporaries, Hokusai and Kuniyoshi. 
Visitors to Japan say that Hiroshige is of the three 
the closest to the spirit of Japanese landscape. “There 
is, however, seldom in his art that startling insight 
into life which gives such life to the art of Hokusai 
and Kuniyoshi. Hiroshige’s bird and flower panels, 
seven of which are reproduced, form a unique series. 
They have a grace, a lightness which one will not 
find in the prints of any other designer. 


Hiroshige’s life was uneventful. He was the 
pupil of Toyohiro, a designer of wood cuts which 
have great delicacy of line. ‘Toyohiro died in 1828 
and up to that time Hiroshige probably did few 
signet? works. His first series, “Toto Meisho” 
(Views of Yeddo), dates from about 1828. ‘The 
last series, ““The Thirty-six Views of Fuji,” was 
published in 1859. Upon this last series Hiroshige 
II, adopted son of the great Hiroshige, is supposed 
to have worked. 


| 
With Hiroshige’s death is brought to a close a 
great national art, that of the Japanese color print. 
The Japanesé may in the future make prints of yet 
greater beauty, but it is certain that if they do the 
prints will not be so national, so Japanese.—Ep1ror. | 
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By THE EDIToR 


OSEPH STELLA came to America from Italy 

as a young man. He has the breadth, the full- 
ness of the Italian temperament. His talent at the 
time of his coming to America had not yet been made 
manifest. He had painted portraits which showed 
a feeling for character and a delight in the work of 
Rembrandt. There was nothing to indicate that 
Stella had creative genius. That Stella has more 
than mere talent, that he has creative genius, is mani- 
fest to me in his “Brooklyn Bridge.” 

The Brooklyn Bridge must mean more to me 
than to most Americans. From my bedroom win- 
dows I watched it grow. It was intimately con- 
nected with my joys, with the great sorrow of my 
childhood. Colonel Washington A. Roebling lived 
next door to us in the old house built by my father’s 
uncle in 1845 (and, by the way, it is now the home 
of THE Arts). He it was who designed the bridge 
and watched (after he had fallen a victim of caisson 
fever) the construction of the bridge from the back 
windows. On May 24, 1883, the bridge was for- 
mally opened and there was a reception at the 
Roebling home attended by Hayes, Arthur, Cleve- 
land and a host of other notables. Columbia Heights 
was jammed with people. It was a wonderful sight, 
but one which we could not enjoy, for my little 
sister, two years younger than I, lay incurably ill, 
all but unconscious. Colonel Roebling, who was 
very fond of the child, offered to forbid all unneces- 
sary noise, such as the whistling of the steamers on 
the river, but my family could not let our private 
sorrow interfere with the festivities. My father, 
the rest of his life, had a horror of whistles, and we 
spent New Year’s at Lakewood to escape the noise 
of the ushering in of the new year. 


The Brooklyn Bridge, therefore, means much to 
me. It is to me a symbol of modern America—the 
most famous piece of engineering construction in 
America, although no longer the most important. 
Joseph Stella came to America as a boy and the 
Brooklyn Bridge came to symbolize our national life 
to him. He has just painted what to me is the 
apothesis of the bridge. It is not the bridge seen 
from without, from the East River, but from within, 
from the central passage way which has been left 
for us pedestrians. He must have walked across 
the bridge many, many times, for the impression it 
has made upon him is not the superficial impression 


it makes upon the man who has crossed it but once. 
It has the force which only comes to our impressions 
when the consciousness has been struck many times 
by the same phenomenon. 

For many years I have been hoping for an ade- 
quate expression of that wonder, the Brooklyn 
Bridge. Our painters have been singularly lacking 
in perception. Any one at all familiar with our 
bridge knows that the roadway is less than half 
way up the towers, yet the painters almost always 
without exception paint the segment of the towers 
under the roadway as higher than the segment above 
the roadway. Jonas Lie is one of the worst sinners 
in this respect. His paintings of the bridge are 
lacking in elemental truth. Joseph Stella’s apotheosis 
of the bridge is frankly cubistic, but the towers, as 
seen in the distance, are true to life, 

‘The painting to me is more real, more true than 
a literal transcription of the bridge could be. The 
towers are vague in the distance against the night 
sky. The cables are ghostly threads as they ap- 
proach the electric lights, only to be lost in darkness 
as they go up into space. ‘To the right there is the 
suggestion of an ever flowing line of trolleys and 
of trains from the elevated, and green lights to show 
that the way is clear. ‘The whole picture is throb- 
bing, pulsating, trembling with the constant passing 
of the throng of cars. Yet with all this that I see 
in it, it is entirely possible that another might not 
even recognize it as the Brooklyn Bridge. 

So far I have spoken only of its suggestiveness, 
of that which some would call its literary value. 
Apart from this there is its value as pure design, 
and it is in its design that the painting is strongest. 
The design is as compact as in a Luca Signorelli. 

The “Brooklyn Bridge” is compact in design, but 
Joseph Stella is at times diffuse. In the “Tree of 
My Life” he is as diffuse as a Flemish primitive, 
as Bosch or the elder Breughel. In it he has doubt- 
less given suggestions of material incidents of his 
life, but it is rather his spiritual development which 
is shown—a development toward joy, peace, light. 
A garden of rare flowers, of beautiful shrubs and 
trees in which birds are singing,—such is the back- 
ground which he has painted for his soul’s delight. 
It is a garden which one would associate with “the 
venerable names of Edgar Allan Poe and Mister 


Henry James.” 
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Those who have no sympathy with the ultra-mod- 
ern point of view would enjoy other sides of Joseph 
Stella’s work, such as his sensitive profile portrait 
of Marcel Duchamp and his studies of flowers. His 
interpretations of plant life are akin to those of the 
great Chinese masters. “The high finish has in no 
way robbed his studies of flowers of their breadth 
and simplicity. You who do not understand his 
“Brooklyn Bridge” will enjoy the flower studies, 
and yet it is my feeling that you will not fully ap- 
preciate their beauty unless you also feel that of his 
“Bridge.” 

Joseph Stella shows in his more abstract work a 
marvellous range of sympathy. ‘The gaiety of his 
Coney Island, the mysticism of certain of his archi- 
tectural pieces, the romanticism which at times crops 
out quite unexpectedly, all these things proclaim 
him a man of genius. 

There is a direct connection between the soul of 
a man and his physical body. As Spenser has put it: 

“Soul form is and doth the body make.” 

Joseph Stella has a physique which suggests the 
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art of the man. It is the physique of a man who 
dares to be himself, broad, opulent, careless. His 
hands are massive. He is unabashed, unafraid. He 
suggests Whitman in the fulness of his nature. 
Whenever I meet such a man it is as if I had met 
one of the beneficent powers of nature, as if I had 


‘been battling with a strong southern wind. ‘There 


is the inspiration which comes from a battle with 
the southern wind, none of the fatigue. of a contest 
with winter’s cold blasts. Like the southern wind 
Joseph Stella is a friendly spirit, big, broad, kindly. 

Is not his art the reflection of the soul of the man? 
Do we not get from his work the same feeling of 
robust manhood, of massive opulence, a nature akin 
in many ways to that of Rubens? Yet just as Walt 
Whitman could have been infinitely tender so is it 
with Stella. He has a delicacy which could not have 
been a characteristic of Rubens. 

Delicate, full, rich, opulent, straightforward, 
these are adjectives with which I would characterize 
the work of Joseph Stella. 
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THE TOUCHSTONE 


By Mary FANTON ROBERTS 


A YOUNG RUSSIAN SCULPTOR 
LEB DERUJINSKY has brought to America 


from Russia a very vital personality, a friendly 
sympathetic interest in life, intense desire to give 
the utmost his art can produce to America, and a 
“childlike hope” that this country will appreciate his 
work and welcome his sculpture. 

A collection of his work will be shown at the 
Milch Galleries from November 21st to December 
3d. In this exhibition you will find a great variety 
of interest; all phases of life appeal to Mr. Deru- 
jinsky, and so far as possible each phase is trans- 
fused into some sculptural expression. As you move 
about the gallery you will realize that this young 
artist is fond of music, understands it, and has 
known musicians, and you will see a curious bust 
of Prokofief, who played so brilliantly here in New 
York last winter. It is a strange naked study of 
personality; the man’s great head, the protruding 
forehead and strong jaw do not so much suggest 
a musician but as a pioneer in new worlds, a strug- 
gler and a fighter. 

Mr. Derujinsky is also a devoté of the modern 
art of dancing, so you see in this exhibition two very 
spirited and delightfully executed figures of well- 
known dancers, Bolm and Miss Page, who did such 
beautiful work in the “Carnival of Schumann.” 
Another dancing figure who has interested New 
York very much is the graceful Margaret Severn, 
who created quite a furore last year in the Green- 
wich Village Follies, with the dances she composed 
and executed, wearing Benda’s masks. Another 
phase of this versatile artist’s work are designs for 
porcelain ornaments. ‘These delicate figurines he 
intends to develop in color and they will be quite 
an innovation in small drawing room ornament. 

The sculpture of Mr. Derujinsky’s which we 
have chosen for reproduction in THE ARTS is some- 
thing unique, not in subject, for “Leda and the 
Swan” has been painted and carved for centuries, 
in Italy, France and England; but this carving in 
wood, with its sense of vast proportion, with very 
little detail and a most compact placing in space is 
decidedly new and interesting. Mr. Derujinsky has 
handled the surface with great beauty, the simple 
form is scarcely more than outlined, and he has com- 
pletely avoided the mistake so often made of trying 
to develop a swan that would belong in a sketch 
for a natural history museum. ‘This is a very 
legendary theme, and to handle such a theme in a 


rather legendary manner is both novel and sure. 
The body of the swan which dominates the com- 
position has a stately grace, and what is seen of the 
body of the young woman fills out the picture with- 
out in any sense confusing the outline. ‘The treat- 
ment of the hair in a great mass, faintly lined, is 
quite beautiful, and the solidity of the pedestal in 
its rounded form is admirably suited to the com- 
position. ‘To me it is the most vigorous and tech- 
nically interesting piece of sculpture that Mr. Deru- 
jinsky has brought to this country. 

He will also exhibit several very smartly ee 
portrait-figures of well-known people in New York. 
He seems to have a sense of fashion as well as form, 
and you somehow know without looking at a cata- 
logue when he is doing a portrait of a smart young 
woman or when he is using his imagination to do 
something that just seems interesting and inspiring 
and impersonal. 


THE “SERVANTLESS HOUSE” IN 30 
CESSFUL DRAMA THIS SEASON 


HE “servantless house” seems to figure quite 

conspicuously in the successful plays of this 
early season. I have three especially in mind, and 
there is not a French maid pirouetting through one 
of them. ‘There are children and young lovers and 
worn-out mothers and hard-working fathers. In 
fact there are the elements in each of these plays 
that go to make up interesting human existence, the 
elements of comedy and tragedy, of youth and age, 
passion and sorrow and bitter disappointment and, 
—What more is there in any lives, even where there 
is a large corps of servants? So far as I can find 
out from these clever and successful plays, the 
“servantless house” has a very well rounded out 
existence, with opportunity for the display of all 
those qualities that loom large in the most fashion- 
able dramas on Broadway. 

To be sure, these plays of humble folk have no 
bedroom scenes, or if they did have one I am sure 
we would find in it only despair or death. In the 
lives of the very busy, “homely” people, the bed- 
room does not inevitably mean a rendezvous, any 
more than a closet after nine P. M. must have 
hidden within it a husband or family skeleton. No, 
humble homes have simple uses, people are born in 
them and love and marry, and work and die in them, 
and sometimes they marry the wrong people and 
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love the wrong people, and death is sometimes as 
violent as in the homes of the rich. 

I am deeply interested in ‘The Detour,” by 
Owen Davis; ‘“The Hero,” by Gilbert Emory, and 
“The White-Headed Boy,” by Lenox Robinson, all 
produced early in September, and each one already 
a marked success. Not one has a single motive that 
a year ago would have found a home and crowded 
houses on Broadway, not one has in the cast a 
gilded youth, a soubrette, a made-to-order villain, 
not one shows elaborate scenery or gorgeous cos- 
tumes, not one makes a straight appeal to sex interest 
or to any phase of abnormal existence. ‘There is 
sex in every one of the plays and beauty and heart- 
break, and there is not very much happiness, even 
just before the curtain goes down. 

Just how much “Main Street,” “Miss Lulu Bett” 
and “‘Moon-Calf” have had to do with the opening 
of people’s eyes toward the real existence of humble 
people it would be hard to say. I am sure these 
three books have done a great deal. “The very fact 
that they make people so angry is a hopeful sign, 
because if people are really angry they are going 
to talk a great deal, and if you talk a great deal 
about a book or play, even if you don’t like it, it is 
a good thing for the book or the play and for you. 
I firmly believe that “Main Street,” being the first 
of these books, was one of the most drastic medicines 
for American middle class snobbery that has ever 
been handed out in such large potions, say two 
hundred and seventy thousand drinks. I am one of 
those unpleasant people who believes that Main 
Street is just as bad as it is painted. I do not see 
how anyone can think straight and believe that there 
is “beauty in all places, in all people, in all condi- 
tions.” There was no beauty in Main Street, and 
Mr. Lewis dared to say so. Yet, on the other hand, 
there is beauty in ““The Detour,” produced by Mr. 
Schubert, a little; there is great beauty in “The 
Hero,” and a little beauty and much comedy in “The 
White-Headed Boy.” 

When I say only a little beauty in “The Detour” 
I mean that the actual life shown was so hard, so 
sordid, so full of repression that there was not much 
beauty to express, but here was a great deal in the 
presentation of the play and in the acting. The play 
was staged by Augustin Duncan, who did such 
splendid work in the production of “John Ferguson,” 
“The Weavers,” “Mixed Marriage.” Mr. Duncan 
also plays in “The Detour,” the important male part 
of Steven Hardy, a beautiful creation as fine in its 
way as John Ferguson and John Rainey. Mr. Dun- 
can, happily for the American stage, is not afraid 


of doing a part as it was written. He is not shy 
of a beautifully rounded characterization. He never 
tries to prettify the part he is playing; he takes men 
and women as they lived in the towns the dramatists 
found them in. The Hardy kitchen is a dreary 
place, it could not be otherwise with Mr. Hardy's 
grasping, rasping nature and Mrs. Hardy’s repres- 
sion and vanity, yet when-Mr. Duncan arranges 
a porch outside this dreary room, a narrow spot 
where people would never dream of resting or lov- 
ing, he somehow stages it against a shaft of blue 
that gives you a sense of great beauty; he uses his 
imagination as a producer, as an actor, but not to 
weaken the power of the people as the dramatists 
saw them, he just lets these people alone. 

What a cruel, ordinary far-country type the 
young girl is in this play. The fire of her life, her 
love of art all die down in the face of the least 
opposition, and you know that her romance will go 
the same way—just as these things happen in just 
such surroundings. ‘The dramatist can, of course, 
always give the exceptional instance that will ring 
a bell in one part of a play, but no sincere books or 
plays are made up of exceptional instances. You 
only find this method in the movies. 

“The Hero,” produced, by Sam Harris, is to me 
distinctly a bigger play than ““The Detour,” though 
not better acted or quite as well staged. But it 
has against the homely, constricted background of 
the little New Jersey sitting room tremendous 
tragedy outlines, in fact, the tragedy is so great that 
you lose sight of the surroundings, almost of the 
characters. The question of what is spiritually 
significant comes up in this play and pounds upon 
your consciousness, and with all your old rules and 
laws and traditions you are left bewildered when the 
curtain goes down. For both men in the play are 
heroes and both are weaklings, and perhaps that is 
the answer. ‘The war hero is as destructive to his 
brother’s home in peace, as in war to the enemies of 
his country, and yet at the end his capacity for 
splendid and selfish devotion to an ideal reasserts 
itself and he gives his life for a little child. ‘The 
brother, played by Richard Bennett, is a hero 
throughout his narrow, ragged, limited life. “There 
are no brave splendid moments for him, and no 
contemptible ones. He gives all he has all the 
while, and it is never very much nor very romantic 
nor very impressive to his family, but it is so touch- 
ing and so without earthly reward that you remem- 
ber it with tears and a great desire to personally 
make good somehow to him in actual life. 

Fania Marinoff is very good indeed, very pic- 
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turesque and convincing, as the Belgian refugee, 
and Robert Ames is so sure and fine in his work 
that he becomes detestable. I think it a great play 
because a great spiritual conflict is brought before 
you in the poor little room, and the hearts of people 
are shown nakedly in the searching light that suffer- 
ing throws over humble lives. The mother of the 
boys is a very whimsical, fine bit of writing. She 
is a definite product of her little town and she never 
deviates a particle from the forces that produced 
her. She does not see far into life, but that far with 
good humor and not without dignity. If we are 
interested in life, in its struggles, its bitter dis- 
illusionment, its fine spiritual flights, we may just 
as well make up our minds to begin to see the plays 
of humble life as well as such witty enchanting 
comedies as “The Silver Fox” and “The Circle.” 
As not one play has dared to present quite so barren 
a field as “Miss Lulu Bett,” and perhaps not one 
presents so brilliant a characterization as Lulu in 
Zona Gale’s play. 

Quite in another key, simple and humble but racy 
with rich humor of Irish farm life, is “The White- 
Headed Boy,” recently produced by Charles Dil- 
lingham. ‘The principal part is played with a warm, 
succulent flavor that I believe only Miss O’Neill 


in all the world could give to this Irish character. 
Very real people indeed walk in and out of the 
kitchen door, and go up and down the narrow stair- 
way in the story of “The White-Headed Boy.” In 
twenty-four hours, the comedy and tragedy, the 
amusement and the quarrels, the selfishness, the 
vanity and the greed, the light-heartedness, the gaiety 
and generosity shown, tell the story of the whole 
heart of Ireland, and tell it with such wit, such 
charm and fine dramatic quality that you are com- 
pletely captivated, Not one character in this play for 
one minute drifts from its mooring. ‘The outline of 
each human being is as definitely drawn as life it- 
self dares to do. The hard men remain hard for all 
their fine impulses, the poetical boy is romantic to 
the last minute, and two of the sisters are admirable, 
the one who thinks she is an artist and the other 
who finds a copy of Vogue and selects a smart wed- 
ding dress out of it to the horror of her family. 
They are living people, and you feel that they 
were born in this house, have grown up in it, 
and that their characters were formed by the 
environments so admirably presented. ‘The Irish 
Players from the Dublin Theatre whom we saw 
some years ago here in New York, and loved, 
present the play. 


HARRIET FRISHMUTH, SCULPTRESS 
HAVE followed MHarriet Frishmuth’s work 


with eagerness, since I first saw that beautiful 
bronze fountain called “Joy of the Waters,” which 
was exhibited in The ‘Touchstone Garden in 
June, 1919. She embodies so much strength in her 
work, so much love of art, so much understanding 
of life and delight in it, coupled with a finished 
technical skill, that I find myself looking forward 
to a great future for her. “There can be no doubt 
that America has advanced in the variety and in- 
terest of its sculpture. 

And the women of America, the artists in bronze 
and marble, have done a great deal to bring about 
this condition. ‘They have not been afraid to work 
in their own land, to find their subjects about them, 
to produce what interested them; they have gone at 
their work more unhampered by tradition than al- 
most any other group of workers in the field of art. 
It is not just that their attitude toward life is 
materialistic, although in the main their work has 
not been particularly idealistic, but to me it is 
something greater than either of these characteriza- 
tions—it is spiritual. I believe that with a greater 
freedom in life, women are becoming more definitely 
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spiritual. The inhibitions that the old ways of 
living produced, that were born in zennanas and 
harems of Asia and in Puritanism right here in 
America, are gradually being loosened from the 
spirit of womenkind, and with greater confidence 
and sureness she is becoming richer in her nature, 
finer in her judgments and clearer in her under- 
standing. All of this I feel in the art which women 
are producing today, especially in sculpture. 
Somehow modelling seems to me to be the art 
in which women will do very splendid things, the 
molding of life has been their work for zons past, 
and I think they gather out of their capacity for 
understanding, sympathy, something more intimate, 
more out of their hearts, than as yet men have been 
able to put into art. I feel it in the rich dignity 


of Anna Hyatt’s work, in those human beautiful 
figures of Miss Eberle’s. And now in the last year 
or two very particularly in Miss Frishmuth’s model- 
ling, both in her slender ecstatic figures that repre- 
sent the flight of her spirit, and in some earlier work 
which expresses the most supreme understanding of 
the relation of a sculptor’s art to space. In the little 
half-crouching figure which is reproduced, a study 
of the dancer ‘‘Desha,” you will see exactly what 
I mean. If you would draw an oblong line around 
this figure and pedestal, I think you would find it 
hard to suggest any placing of the figure more right 
and lovely than the pose Miss Frishmuth has ar- 
ranged and modelled. It has a quality of solidity, 
of strength, and purpose that I think Rodin would 
have greatly admired. 


PLAYS AND PLAYERS 


By ARTHUR PoLLocK 


GIOVANNI GRASSO 


OWN on the dark Bowery, where the vivid 

Mimi Aguglia plays occasionally, and whence 
Nazimova, Bertha Kalich and others lesser known 
have journeyed successfully to more lucrative Broad- 
way, a giant Sicilian is performing nightly with a 
Sicilian company in a group of Sicilian plays. His 
name is Giovanni Grasso, he weighs an appreciable 
part of a ton, he moves about with the agility and 
grace of a kitten and he is a great actor or there- 
abouts. 

Great actors are rare these days, if we may at- 
tribute truth to the statements of those who have 
seen and written about Booth and his contem- 
poraries. Yet “great” is a word not seldom to be 
seen in the newspapers the day after John Barry- 
more or Ben-Ami has performed. Perhaps Grasso 
hasn’t the imagination of John Barrymore nor the 
intellect of Ben-Ami, but his instinct is surer. He 
can with less histrionic fuss get deeper under the 
skin of the people he portrays than either of them. 
And the unaffected spantaneity and gusto of his 
work make Barrymore seem studied by comparison 
and Ben-Ami ponderous. He carries mannerisms 
from one role to another but none of the superfluous 
trickery one sees in the native theaters. He is 
simple, lucid. The scope, the versatility of Mary 
Garden, is not his, but his acting, like Mary Gar- 
den’s, gives one inklings of what great acting really is. 


So far as his versatility is concerned I am certain 
only that he can act the Sicilian drama of elementary 
passions superbly, that he would have delighted 
Elizabethan audiences in a number of the plays of 
Shakespeare and his immediate predecessors and that 
in the role of Neri in ““The Jest” he would wipe out 
all memories of the excellent and amiable Lionel 
Barrymore. Perhaps he hasn’t the voice for Shake- 
speare that Burbage had, but he is robustious enough 
and he follows faithfully Hamlet’s advice to the 
players, follows it with enormous power and skill 
and certainty. Actors today make a fetich of being 
natural. ‘They set a large amount of machinery 
in motion in order to achieve their naturalness. 
Usually you can hear the wheels of the machine 
grind out the naturalism. ‘The effortlessness of these 
actors is in the majority of cases full of effort. 
Giovanni Grasso appears to be natural by nature. 
He never finds it necessary to under-act; he is never 
tame. Restrained he is, but not constrained. 

He arrived in this country the first week in Sep- 
tember and began a twelve-weeks’ engagement on 
the Bowery at the Royal Theater, formerly the 
Bowery Theater, which has housed many a famous 
actor before this. I have seen him in two of the 
plays of his repertoire, ““Malia” and “Omerta,” live, 
realistic dramas of Sicily, each of which ends with 
a murder. His work in these is a remarkable ex- 
hibition of ease and articulateness of voice and 
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movement. When he comes quietly upon the stage 
you are no sooner struck with the size of him than 
you realize that he is completely the master of his 
huge body. He is as graceful and rapid in his move- 
ments as a bantam-weight boxer, but grace and 
agility are never exploited for their own sake. He 
is an interpreter, not an exhibitionist. 

In “Malia” he has the role of a shy and oafish 
fellow, whose self-consciousness and lack of urbanity 
Grasso reveals by a childlike look of confusion and 
little futile still-born gestures. A simple wight, 
rather comic and of little importance, he is a subor- 
dinate figure in the first two acts of the play. Things 
go on about him while he stands back, the significance 
of the action always reflected in his face. ‘The 
woman he loves loves another man. He endures the 
situation and suppresses himself. He is unused to 
-action. But the last act forces action upon him; 
action was similarly forced upon the hesitant Hamlet. 
But this fellow, when the time comes, is not hesi- 
tant. ‘There is a swift scene of anger and denun- 
ciation, acted with a surpassing skill of which the 


actor seems entirely unconscious. All the spirit and 
vitality that has been suppressed by the uneasy fellow 
in the acts preceding now bursts forth, and with a 
panther-like pounce upon his antagonist he ends the 
play by deftly drawing a razor across the villain’s 
throat. 

In “Omerta” he is seen in the first act returning 
from prison after serving time for a murder he has 
not committed. He weeps at the sight of his mother 
and weeps again when he is forced to leave her. And 
at the end of the last act he dies from a pistol wound 
in the back. ‘The death scene is full of gruesome 
detail, but it is done swiftly and with no mawkish 
and proud dwelling upon the details. His dying 
makes John Barrymore’s acrobatic death scene in 
“Redemption” seem stilted, artificial and clumsy. 

In his comic moments, as in those of tragedy, he 
is as delicately deft as Charlie Chaplin. Always he 
is graceful, plastic, facile and perfectly master of 
himself. He gives the impression of enormous 
strength. I should say he might wrestle Zbyszko 
successfully. Yet he is all delicacy. 


CHICAGO LETTER 


By KATHARINE EGGLESTON ROBERTS 


N the receiving rooms of the Chicago art gal- 

leries many boxes have arrived—Pandora boxes 

in truth, releasing for fall exhibition many ills and 
not a few blessings to mankind. 

At the galleries of Neoma Nagel in the Court- 
yard is one of the most satisfying of present exhibi- 
tions. In the few statues sculptured by Alfeo Faggi 
emotion moves the stone that breathes of the inner 
essence, the pure sublimity of rare beauty. ‘Time 
and again, wearied with the rush of the street, I 
have returned to them, always to be calmed, always 
to be thrilled with the quiet glory of their aspira- 
tion and the strength of their repose. “They are 
soon to give way, I hear, to the colorful batiks of 
Ethel Wallace and the keen regret at their going 
is not lessened by my interest in the decorative vel- 
vets and silks that replace them. 

Across the street at O’Brien’s the etchings by 
Frank Potter are being shown, and several good 
canvases by a number of present day artists adorn 
the walls. These etchings are particularly soft and 
luminous and their composition is excellent. I have 
heard that Mr. Potter—who, by the way, won 


honors at the recent International Exhibition in 
Ghent—has been invited by Augustus John and Sir 
William Orpen to exhibit in the New English Art 
Club. ‘Those of us especially interested in the work 
of Ettore Caser are delighted to hear that he has 
sent from Italy ten new paintings soon to be dis- 
played at the O’Brien galleries. 

At the Ackermann galleries the water colors by 
David Cox, Peter de Wint and Turner are well 
worth seeing, as showing English water color at the 
height of its tradition. It is unnecessary to add that 
the original caricatures by Cruikshank are not less 
amusing today than they were when made. At 
Ackermann’s they are showing, too, some remark- 
able dry-points by Edmund Blampied, a young artist 
native of the Channel Islands. ‘The sure drawing 
and the quick vigorous movement in these scenes 
from Jersey peasant life account for the reputation 
which their creator, who three years ago was prac- 
tically unknown and who is now an A. R. E., has 
so swiftly made, 

Andersons are exhibiting canvases by the Dutch 
masters of the close of the last century, among them 
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the works of Josef Israels, Willy Martens, ‘Ter 
Mulon, J. S. H: Kever, DeBock, and William 
Maris. ‘These artists need neither introduction nor 
comment. ‘Their paintings are to be followed by a 
show of Old English portraits. 

The principal fall exhibition in the galleries of 
Carson, Pirie, Scott and Company is to be paintings 
by Robert Vonnoh and statues by Bessie Potter 
Vonnoh, his wife. [ must confess that my enthusi- 
asm for Mr. Vonnoh’s portraits is greater than for 
his landscapes. Mrs. Vonnoh, whose fountains and 
charming dancing figures have made her famous, 
is one of the four American women to be honored 
as a member of the National Academy. 

Leon Lundmark spent the summer on the shores 
of Lake Superior. His display of canvases at 
Young’s galleries attests the industry of his brush. 
Undoubtedly this young artist has promise, but we 
are too often disappointed in the skies In his pic- 
tures. “They are too static and they stop with the 
canvas. Mr. Young announces that he has secured 
many excellent paintings from some of the best of 
our modern American artists for his fall bidding sale 
which is to be held in the near future. 

At the Art Institute the Exhibition of Applied 
Arts bewilders us with its variety. The latest of 
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READER writes: “I was taught that when I 

paint from nature I should outline the objects 
on my canvas in blue. My color is never warm or 
rich and I cannot but wonder if the outline may 
interfere with my getting rich color.” 

The color of the outline has a great influence on 
the color of your completed painting. If your out- 
line is a strong blue it will have a tendency to make 
all reds and yellows, and especially all orange 
shades, look stronger than they actually are. Your 
finished painting will probably be deficient in reds 
and yellows. Whatever color you wish to dominate 
your finished painting may be used for your outline. 

Color, however, is not the only consideration in 
choosing a pigment. ‘The pigment should be a quick 
dryer. It should not be strong. Indian Red or 
Prussian Blue would be unsuitable colors to use in 
outlining your picture. “They are far too strong. 
Rose Madder or Cadmium Orange would be un- 
suitable because they are so slow drying that pig- 
ments laid over them would be apt to crack. 


smart woolens from the Flambeau Shops and hand- 
some furniture and wall tapestries from the Edge- 
water Looms vie for attention with a display of 
ecclesiastical fittings contributed by the Gorham 
Company. ‘The coloring of the panels from stained 
glass windows made by Charles J. Connick is ex- 
traordinarily rich, his reds and blues more nearly 
approaching those of the old masters than any recent 
attempts I have seen. My fancy was captivated too 
by the ship models made by Mr. Ottie of Boston 
from documents of old ship lore. 

‘The most important event of the fall will be the 
Thirty-fourth Annual Exhibition of American 
Paintings and Sculpture to be held by the Art In- 
stitute in November. Among the invited works is 
a striking portrait of the landscape artist, Edward 
Redfield, by Wayman Adams. George Bellows 
will be represented by a large canvas called ‘Eleanor, 
Joan, and Anna,” which was recently reproduced 
in THE Arts. Eugene Savage is sending a decora- 
tive pastoral; James Hopkins, one of his pictures of 
a Kentucky mountaineer; Frederic C. Bartlett, a 
scene from Florida, and Robert Spencer, “The 
Stone Crusher.” The gossip is that the exhibition 
promises to be one of the best in the history of the 
Art Institute. 


STUDENT 


There is one pigment which seems to me ideal 
for this purpose, the Mineral Grey made by Winsor 
and Newton. It is a pale grey which has very little 
strength. Mixed half and half with any of the 
strong pigments its influence is almost imperceptible. 
If you wish your outline to be merely a guide to 
your brush} and you wish it to disappear completely 
in the finished painting Mineral Grey is surely the 
pigment to use for your outline. Mineral Grey is, 
so to speak, the poor relative of an aristocratic 
family. Lapis Lazzuli is a beautiful blue marble 
with veins of grey. For centuries Lapis has been 
considered one of the most beautiful of stones. You 
remember how Browning brings it in to ‘“The 
Bishop Orders His Tomb.” Mineral Grey is the 
poor relative. It is made from the grey veins of 
Lapis. From the bluest veins (the blue blood of 
an ancient family) is ground Lapis Lazzuli, Ultra- 
marine, the royal pigment of the Middle Ages. Do 
not confound it with the artificial Ultramarine first 
made about a hundred years ago. 
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RUCE CRANE was talking to me of mediums. 
“Years ago I was warned against ‘Siccatif of 
Harlem’ and was told how dangerous it was to use 
it. But I worked with Wyant, and Wyant told 
me that he had never found the slightest harm to 
come from its use. It was Wyant’s favorite medium 
and you will have a hard time to find a Wyant which 
has gone far wrong. When I speak of ‘Siccatif of 
Harlem’ I am talking of the good old product made, 
as I remember, by Durosier. I suppose it is a 
solution of some resin, copal as likely as not, but 
whatever it is I can thoroughly recommend its use 
despite all the criticism I have heard. George Inness 
was less careful about his medium than Wyant. He 
had a way of sending out to the corner-paint-shop 
for some ‘varnish’ and whatever ‘varnish’ they gave 
him went into his painting. ‘That is why one meets 
an Inness from time to time which has cracked 


badly.” 


ALKING of the cracks which had appeared 

in his work Albert Ryder said to me: ‘“‘Damp- 
ness has much to do with cracks. You see that pic- 
ture which is so badly cracked on one side? It was 
hung for a long time in that alcove next the wash- 
stand. The towel hung up against it, and one day as 
I took it down to wipe my hands, I noticed that 
the painting back of the towel was cracked in all 
directions. That’s what comes from washing one’s 
hands too often.” 


AMPNESS, bad medium, painting over a semi- 
wet sketch with quick drying paints, these are 
the three principal causes of the cracking of paintings. 


ET us talk in this issue about wooden panels 
as a good base upon which to paint. Wood 
apparently was the base upon which were painted 
the first movable pictures. “The Egyptians used 
wood several thousand years before Christ, and some 
of their paintings have come down to us less changed 
in color than much of the work of the early Nine- 
teenth. Century. It is still the most satisfactory 
foundation if absolute stability of the colors is to be 
considered as the first desideratum, but the wood 
must be thoroughly seasoned, and should not contain 
an appreciable quantity of resin. 

That wood is the most satisfactory foundation was 
the conclusion reached some years back, when I 
made a careful study of the paintings in the Vienna 
Gallery with the idea of discovering the causes for 
the deterioration of oil color. It became apparent 
that more damage came from the insufficiency of 


the support than from any other single cause. Of 
the paintings on wooden panels only six per cent 
had seriously deteriorated with time, whereas of 
those on canvas the percentage was fifty-five per 
cent. The risk of alteration of the color is there- 
fore over nine times greater to paintings on canvas 
than to those on panels. I cannot, therefore, too 
strongly urge the use of wooden panels or card- 
board (if made by a reliable manufacturer) for 
paintings less than sixteen inches wide. ‘The Bel- 
gians are skillful in building up wider panels of 
mahogany. ‘They resist our climate fairly well but 
are expensive. Panels have been made out of thin 
layers of wood glued together, each successive layer 
being laid so that the grain of the wood runs at 
right angles to the grain of the layer beneath it. 
Such panels are less liable to injury and, when well 
made, are in all ways satisfactory. Beaver board, 
when used, must be protected on all sides from the 
atmosphere by a heavy coat of paint. “The chemicals 
used in the manufacture of cardboard and beaver 
board hasten their disintegration. Do not forget 
that these chemicals are all but powerless without 
the aid of the oxygen of the air. Paint your card- 
board on both sides and on the edges and they will 
last many years. 

With the smaller panels the only difficulty is the 
tendency the wood has to alternately contract and 
expand with the daily variations in the dryness of 
our steam-heated houses. Few of the old Italian 
panel-paintings have been able to withstand these 
changes in the atmospheric conditions when they 
were brought to America. ‘The woods used were 
soft and porous and in consequence were easily 
affected by humidity. Moreover the gesso primings, 
too heavy and too brittle to respond to the expan- 
sion and shrinkage of the wood, scaled off. The use 
of gesso by the Italians was required because they 
underpainted largely with tempera. Gesso is un- 
necessary today, so that we avoid the dangers to 
which their work was liable. Our woods are much 
more suited for the purpose than were theirs. Ma- 
hogany, cedar, and our native black walnut are 
superior to the poplar and oak used during the 
Renaissance. “They are close-grained woods, more 
impervious to moisture and relatively free from the 
attacks of insects. Oak, although liable to warp 
and to split, pine when free from knots and resin, 
whitewood, and poplar may all be used without 
much risk, but, as I have said, all wood must be well 
seasoned, 

You can paint directly on the panel, but it is well 
to oil it slightly first unless you wish the base to be 
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absorbent. Meissonier has made some charming 
sketches leaving large portions of the panel bare. 
In case you should ever wish to do the same, the 
entire surface should be oiled (with pure linseed or 
poppy oil) in order that the portions of the panel 
left unpainted should not darken when the picture 
is varnished, 

The old masters obtained great brilliancy by 
painting on the pure white gesso ground. ‘This 
method of preparation, as I have said, is not a safe 
one, as the gesso does not adhere well to the panel 
nor is it sufficiently elastic to expand and contract 
with the wood. But there is another way to pre- 
pare the panel which gives almost as brilliant results. 
First brush the panel on both sides with a wash of 
a five per cent solution of corrosive sublimate in 
alcohol. ‘This will prevent the ravages of insects 
and will kill many of the germs of rot. This treat- 
ment of the panel is unnecessary if you are going 
to paint your panel on both sides and on the edge. 
Insects object to what is practically an air-tight 
home. ‘The germs of rot do not enjoy life in a 
panel which is hermetically sealed. Do not forget 
that the principles upon which oil painting is based 
include the protection of the base and of the pig- 
ments from the ravages of the atmosphere. When 
thoroughly dry apply a coat of flake white thinned 
with a little linseed oil. In two weeks a second coat 
may be applied. ‘Three weeks later a third if de- 


sired. If you wish a smooth ground each coat of 
paint should be polished with pumice-stone just be- 
fore putting on the next. ‘This preparation can be 
toned by mixing with the final coat of flake white 
any color which dries rapidly. ‘The panels should 
be kept in a light place while they are being pre- 
pared, as the linseed oil in the paint becomes rancid 
if the panels are kept in the dark. Indeed it is 
always well to keep prepared panels in a fairly light 
room. ‘They should be painted on both sides, as I 
have said, and on the edges. Should they ever smell 
of rancid oil place them three or four successive 
days for several hours in direct sunlight and then 
wash them well with soap and water. After wash- 
ing rinse off the soap thoroughly with clear water 
and let them dry. ‘There is always danger that a 
little water has penetrated to the wood. That would 
cause the panels to warp. Watch them as they dry 
and, if necessary, let them dry under pressure to 
keep them flat. 

If you follow these instructions you should never 
have any difficulty with wood as a foundation. 
Painting the edges and surfaces of a panel not only 
protects it from the ravages of rot and from insects 
but it also prevents warping. Give the back of your 
panel a sufficient number of coats of paint to keep 
the thickness of the paint on the back approximately 
the same as that of your picture. 


COMMENT ON THE ‘ARTS 


HERE are a lot of interesting things going 

on in the art world, all sorts of interesting 
things, many of them innovations which may revo- 
lutionize our conceptions of art and its purpose in 
this world of ours. 

‘There is a group of painters and sculptors who 
would murder the dealers, another group in which 
the members who are religiously inclined send up 
their prayers nightly that the dealers should receive 
their just reward on earth. 

Art dealers are men. I should say that as a class 
they are superior to the average run of men. ‘They 
do not, they cannot run their galleries purely for 
the benefit of the artists. John Claghorn, usually 
so level-headed, says they should. He was telling 
me Saturday of his idea of the ideal State. “There 
would be artists aplenty supported (that is, the 
talented ones) by the State. The State owns what- 


ever the painter turns out and then rents paintings 
as you rent a summer home. Whatever the artist 
creates becomes at once the property of the State, 
but he can if he wishes rent from the State his own 
work. 

Come back to earth, John, we need you here. 


HERE have ever been two ideals in art quite 

apart from the question of schools or of ten- 
dencies. Within each school there are two ideals. 
One ideal is austere and for lack of a better term 
is masculine in conception. ‘There are romanticists, 
realists, classicists whose conception of art is austere, 
masculine. ‘There are others whose conception is 
essentially full of grace, feminine. For several cen- 
turies art has been feminine in its grace and only 
occasionally there has appeared an artist whose art 
can properly be called austere. Such an artist was 
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Nicholas Poussin. Poussin has had an immense in- 
fluence on modern art, on Millet, later on Cézanne. 
If one wishes to qualify Poussin’s art in a few words 
one would say that Poussin always sacrificed in his 
art the various parts to the effect of the whole. In 
other words the art of Poussin is beautiful, it is not 
“pretty.” 

Tuesday I was talking with Nelson Harding 
about a modern painting which he felt had no beauty. 
It was rather a surprise to me that he did not enjoy 
it, naturally, but he did not, and, taken by surprise, 
I was at loss to explain satisfactorily wherein the 
beauty of the painting lay. It was in no particular 
part, it was in the painting considered as a whole, 
in the relationship between the parts, in its austerity. 

Several months ago I was looking over a copy 
of THe Arts with George Bellows and he was 
much struck with the reproduction of a painting 
by Degas, the portrait of a man in modern dress 
with abnormally large and clumsy feet. It was an 
uncompromising bit of realism at first glance. It 
was much more. Natural as the pose looked the 
painting was an exceptional piece of composition. 
There was a relationship between each and every 
part of the portrait as essential to the painting as 
a whole as the relationship between the various 
figures and the architecture of Raphael’s School of 
Athens. ‘The portrait was as austere as a Poussin. 
It was a beautiful, not a pretty, painting. 

The Degas was sold at the Seligman sale and 
was bought by the Brooklyn Museum. It is possibly 
the first paintings bought by the Museum which 
shows distinctly the reaction against “‘pretty’’ pic- 
tures, which is one of the most characteristic ten- 
dencies of one of the prominent groups among 
modern artists. 

As if to emphasize the fact that the Brooklyn 
Museum had not purchased the Degas portrait be- 
cause of a passing whim a Degas pastel was bought 
at the same sale, and three friends of the Museum, 
the late A. Augustus Healy, James H. Post and 
John T. Underwood, purchased “Mlle. Fiori in the 
Ballet La Source,” presenting it later to the Museum. 
It is good news to art lovers, for it is of the utmost 
importance that the Museum should own works 
representing the various tendencies of modern art, 
and none is more important that the revival of the 
more austere, the more masculine art of the early 
Renaissance. 

They have still more recently purchased a Gauguin 
at the Brooklyn Museum, and thus it is that the 
Museum has taken its place among the most pro- 
pressive art institutions of America. 


There will be those who will feel that I am mis- 
taken in saying that nothing is so characteristic of 
modern art as its austere, masculine quality. When 
Cézanne expressed the conviction that modern land- 
scape would be “Poussin painted from nature,” he 
showed that he well understood the spirit of modern 
life. Austerity is the quality which one would ex- 
pect as a natural reaction against the cloying senti- 
mentality of an artist like Marcus Stone, as a re- 
action against the “‘prettiness” of the average photo- 
graph, 


N the death of Augustus Healy Brooklyn lost 

its most important benefactor in art. Mr. Healy 
was the son of an art collector, and he began to 
form his own collection along the lines which had 
been laid out by his father. Possibly at the start 
there was a certain narrowness in his judgment. 
Such a thing would have been inevitable. ‘Those 
who knew Mr. Healy best appreciated how much 
he broadened during the last fifteen years of his life. 
It was due in large measure to the broadness of his 
later point of view that the Brooklyn Museum had 
a show of ultra modern French art which antedated 
by several months both those of the Metropolitan 
Museum and of the Cleveland Art Museum. It 
was due to Mr. Healy’s broad view that the Brook- 
lyn Museum, under the able direction of Prof. 
William H. Fox, has taken its place as a center for 
educational art work in the metropolis. We hope 
that the Museum will continue to follow in the 
path which Mr. Healy has so clearly laid out. It 
is the narrow path which leads to the highest things, 
the path of toleration. It is idle to recount Mr. 
Healy’s many benefactions to the Museum. Im- 
portant as they are they rank second to the broad 
spirit of tolerance which he made the spirit of the 
institution. 


OR the two frontispieces reproduced in this issue 

we are indebted to the Howard Young Gal- 
leries. “These portraits by Raeburn were painted 
between 1816 and 1823. Like many other portraits 
by him they were entirely unknown to Raeburn’s 
biographers. ‘They were not publicly exhibited by 
the artist, nor by any of the successive owners until 
the present. Raeburn’s work is strong in character. 


HE reproduction of Davies’ painting, 

“Dionysos,” which is reproduced in this issue, 
was crowded out of the August-September number, 
where it belonged, for the painting figured in the 
Ehrich summer exhibition. 
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ILFRED LANGDON KIHN is shortly to 

have an exhibition of his drawings of our 
native Indians at the Anderson Galleries. Last 
spring he had an exhibition at the Santa Fé Museum 
and the show aroused considerable interest. 
Indian gradually loses his racial characteristics our 
interest in him as the representative of a culture as 
old as our own increases. We no longer see in him 
the savage but the descendant of a race which had 
its own philosophy of life, a philosophy not inferior 
to our own. In Mr. Kihn’s art we feel the strong 
sympathy which he must have had for Indian 
character. 


T is always a pleasure to me when I can unre- 

servedly praise what is being done by one of my 
rivals in the journalistic field, for there is much be- 
ing done in the name of art which should bring a 
blush to the artist’s cheek. At present there is being 
held a show of posters at the editorial rooms of 
Arts and Decoration which is all that such a show 
should be. It would be better if it were not a one- 
man show, but it would be difficult to find much 
work which would not suffer if placed beside that 


As the 


of Edward McKnight Kauffer. I believe that we 
are indebted to Robert Parker for this show. It is 
by no means the first time that the art world has 
been stimulated by his initiative. Personally I owe 
much to him, for it was he who started me on my 
editorial career. Naturally I feel that Mr. Parker 
has taste, discernment, feeling. 

Of the posters I have little to say. I have little 
to say because they are excellent examples of the 
poster-maker’s art and because the artist has not 
gotten to the end of his rope. When work is going 
well I hesitate to express an opinion. 


BERTRAM HARTMAN is showing water 


¢ colors at the Montross Gallery. He has a 
fine sense for decorative color. “That is something 
his friends have known for many years. His show 


of water colors reveal something which even his 
most intimate friends did not know a year or two 
back. We did not know that he had an equally 
fine appreciation for architectural form. In using 
the term ‘architectural form” I do not mean “archi- 
tecture.’ I mean that most logical use of form 
which we associate with architecture but which may 
be equally well the basis of a pure abstraction. 
Giotto, Piero della Francesco, Signorelli, Michael 
Angelo and, in our days, Picasso, are masters of 
what I call “architectural form.” Ghirlandajo, 
Murillo, Greuze, Charles C. Curran, could never 
recognize ‘‘architectural form,” even when asso- 
ciated with the qualities which make a work of art 
popular. Back of all the greatest works of art 
throughout the ages there has ever been in the 
structure of the work of art itself that logical build- 
ing up of form which we associate with great archi- 
tecture. It is the inherent logic of its form which 
has made each of these works of art great, not the 
artist's success in copying the outward semblance of 
nature. 

Hartman has given to his water colors of. lower 
Manhattan the sense of form which we feel in the 
paintings of the masters. He has effected this with 
little deviation from literal truth. The man who 
can make a stirring story out of the incidents of his 
daily life has a distinct gift. Hartman has made a 
series of views of the sky-scrapers which are all but 
literally true. “They are dramatic, stirring. Where 
a lesser man would have had to exaggerate unduly 
Hartman had but to tell the truth. 

His water colors of Maine are also good, but they 
have not the intimate quality of his work in lower 


Manhattan. He has not lived so long in Maine as 
he has in New York. 
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HEY are showing pastels and drawings by 

Bernard Gussow at the Belmaison Gallery at 
Wanamaker’s. Gussow’s art is never very profound 
but it is always pleasing. ‘There is a health, a 
simplicity, a primal ruggedness to his art which 
should recommend it to the normal man. In this 
show are many pastels of the North Woods, great 
pines and hemlocks, the ground brown with the 
needles of the evergreens. “Those who love the 
“forest primeval,” and I must admit that virgin 
forest has ever held my love, will enjoy Mr. 
Gussow’s interpretation of the wilderness as long as 
they do not seek therein great profundity. 

Following the Gussow show will come an ex- 
hibition which will arouse the interest of these 
states of ours, from Maine to San Francisco. ‘They 
are going to have a show of European artists, the 
group known as “les Fauves,” which rendered into 
idiomatic English would be “the Wild Men of 
Borneo.” ‘The “Wild Men” will include Braque, 
Bonnard (not so very wild), Derain, Dufy, ‘Gris, 
Marie Laurencin, Matisse, Modigliani, Picasso, 
Roussel, Severini, Utrillo, Van Dongen, de Vlamick 
and Vuillard. 


HARLES W. BARTLETT has been showing 

scenes of the Orient in water color and wood 
block at the Brown-Robertson Gallery. The ex- 
hibition is over, but I think that you will be’ still 
able to see examples of his work at the Brown- 
Robertson Gallery any time that you will take the 
trouble to ask for them. Water colors and wood 
block prints are not the bulky things which paint- 
ings are and therefore dealers do not turn the 
exhibits adrift at the close of a show as quickly as 
when the things shown are decorative panels 
painted in oil each containing a few nude figures 
life-size. 

Besides which no one would want to turn Mr. 
Bartlett’s works adrift unless they were very 
securely fastened to the shore and the boat in which 
they were placed was quite water-tight and was very 
securely fastened to the shore. “In which case,” 
Mary speaks up, “they would not be adrift.” 
“Mary, you are altogether too literal! Get out 
your ‘Alice in Wonderland.’ ‘That’s what you 
need. What? Little girls do not read ‘Alice’ any 
more? So much the worse for little girls!” 

Mr. Bartlett has been studying Hiroshige. He 
has studied him to advantage. I doubt if any one 
could make wood-cuts of Japan and not study Hiro- 
shige, Kuniyoshi or Hokusai, In his water colors 
Mr. Bartlett has been more himself yet here, too, 


we feel an influence, that of John La Farge. Hiro- 
shige and John La Farge; two good sound influences. 
We are all of us influenced. It is a question of 
how well we use the influences about us. Do we 
imitate; do we copy? We are lost. Do we merely 
allow the great works we admire to soak in? We 
are but doing what the great masters have ever 
done. 

At times in his wood-cuts Mr. Bartlett is peril- 
ously near the dividing line between the mere 
imitator and the man who creates. However, he 
always keeps on the right side of the line. He evi- 
dently appreciates the danger. 


ENRY MATTSON is a Woodstock artist. 
It is written all over his canvases. At his 
show at the Montross Gallery he had a score of 
paintings. One was a self-portrait, good in color 
and expressive. “The others were landscapes and 
flower-studies. He has much feeling, much interest 
in his subject which interest he does not always 
succeed in incorporating into his work. When he 
does his canvases hit you fairly hard and when he 
fails you feel that the failure is merely due to a 
lack of technical skill. Who among the younger 
men can be reckoned a first-class craftsman? 
Craftsmanship is a thing which the younger men 
lack. They will regret their lack in the years to 
come. Let me tell you that in the near future the 
public will tire of our slip-shod methods and 
Bouguereau will be placed upon a pedestal again. 
“Oh, it’s no laughing-matter!” as Sir Harry Lauder 
tells us in “Nanny.” My advice to the younger 
men is to learn to draw as the masters always have 
done, as the ultra-modernists have done, as our dear 
friend Picasso has done. If they don’t learn their 
craft there’s trouble ahead. “Oh, it’s no laughing- 
matter I’m a-tellin’ yer!” 


OU are mistaken, sir! This is not a magazine 

of the year 1885. It is THE Arts for October, 
1921, the most up-to-date periodical of our times. 
“But surely that is a Bouguereau?” It surely is. 
“But why, wherefore, what?”: There are cycles of 
taste, sir. We have no use for the things our fathers 
admired. But we admire those things which our 
grandparents gathered about them. Bouguereau is 
coming into his own again. It is as inevitable as that 
the tide will rise tomorrow. His work is sweet, too 
sweet for daily fare. But with it all it is admirably 
well done. ‘The craftsmanship is almost perfect. 
A room filled with Bouguereaus would be cloying, 
but Bouguereau has his place just as a maple walnut 
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sundae has its place. Would you oust the maple 
walnut sundae just because it is sweet? I would not. 


HE AMERICAN ART NEWS publishes an 
interview with the English artist C. R. W. 
Nevinson, Here it is verbatim: 

“Art, sir, is truth, as reflected in everyday life. 
Modern art is getting back to truth. But the Amer- 
icans aren't. No, ‘They are suffering from two 
serious complaints—uplift and an orgy of optimism. 

“T will explain. I have been to America. I know 
the Americans aren’t even sentimental ; they're worse. 
They are optimistic. “That is, they think they are 
always right. As a matter of fact they want truth, 
but they do not know what truth is, so they call it 
uplift. We know what uplift really is but, thank 
heaven, we do not call it anything. Uplift with 
them means expecting every picture to be a tract. 
We suffered the same disease in Europe forty years 
ago, when Paris reviled the impressionists because 
they painted trees and sunlight. We had the disease 
in England twenty years ago. ‘That disease is now 
in America, and the cure is taking twenty years to 
get across the Atlantic. 

‘““All new truths come as cold-water douches, as 
we in Europe know. Socrates was made to drink 
hemlock. Christ was crucified. ‘The real secret of 
progress is toleration. “The Americans think it is 
prohibition. ‘They cannot destroy artists so they 
want to destroy their pictures which they do not 
understand. ‘Their idea of art is the well-appointed 
bath-room, ‘Their idea of rhythm is the ticking of 
an internal cumbustion engine. ‘Their Raphael is 
the plumber. Their orgy of fundamental optimism 
has put their critical faculty out of action. 

“Don’t you worry. The Americans like being 
kicked. That’s how they are going to learn in the 
end. They like everything except not being noticed.” 

It is unfortunate that Nevinson’s criticism of 
America should have taken a form which suggests 
wounded vanity. It is unfortunate, for there is in 
his criticism a certain amount of truth, but that cer- 
tain amount cannot be separated from the resentment 
which is purely personal. 

Nevinson came to America shortly after the close 
of the war and had a considerable success. His two 
books of war illustration had been most heartily 
praised in America. His drawings and paintings of 
the front made him at once the most talked of painter 
in New York. Nevinson became a super-American. 
He became more optimistic than any American I ever 
heard of. He believed that in two months’ time he 
could come to know New York, that he could learn 


to paint it better than it had ever been done before. 
That he could return to New York with his pictures 
of the city and gain instantly fame and wealth. “Talk 
of optimism, why Nevinson had every American 
painter beaten to a frazzle at his own game. 

Nevinson came back with his paintings of New 
York. ‘There was little excitement. “The press was 
rather indifferent. I did what I could to help the 
show, feeling that the paintings were remarkable 
when one considered the handicaps under which they 
had. been painted, feeling also that Nevinson, as a 
man, had many most admirable qualities. A few 
days after the opening of the exhibition, when it 
became evident that it would not succeed, Nevinson 
left for England. 

Nevinson was metaphorically kicked during his 
last stay in New York. ‘That is how he is “going 
to learn in the end.”” Super-American as he is Nevin- 
son likes “everything except not being noticed,” 

It is unfortunate that Nevinson should indict a 
people because of his own wounded vanity, 


HE Fall exhibition at the Milch Galleries 

included some good paintings by well-known 
artists. “Chere was nothing startlingly new. “They 
do not often have startlingly new canvases on show 
at the Milch Galleries. “They have work by the 
men who have “‘struck their gait” as they say. “That 
does not mean that they show whatever these men 
turn out for the Milch exhibitions are almost always 
made up of the best work of the artists represented. 
This time the artists included Ernest Lawson, 
Childe Hassam, William Ritschel, Metcalf, J. Fran- 
cis Murphy (an early canvas with much truth and 
charm), Elliott Daingerfield, Bruce Crane, Walt- 
man (one of‘his waterfalls and a good one), Sidney 
Dickinson (a still life, finely composed and good in 
color), Henri, Bellows, Max Bohm, Victor Hig- 
gins and Van Perrine. 


EW things which have recently happened in 

New York have caused more gloom among art 
lovers than the closing of the DeZayas Gallery. In 
no other gallery was the work of art so absolutely 
allowed to speak for itself. “There were no rugs, 
no draperies, the walls were plain cement. The 
ordinary gilded frame was put aside and replaced 
by a thin strip of wood. It all sounds cold, un- 
sympathetic; yet I have never seen works of art 
look so well as in the old DeZayas Gallery, 549 
Fifth Avenue. It was sad on my home-coming to 
see that the floor where the gallery had been was 
empty, and the place itself to let. 
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HERE is an exhibition at Macbeth’s which 

has several canvases of such a high order that 
they gave a tone to the whole show just as a fine old 
wine may enhance the effect of an entire dinner. 

Let us see what it is that makes the show so effec- 
tive. It is not the Arizona landscape by Albert L. 
Groll. We have seen this canvas before, or was it 
its first cousin, at that show at the X. Y. Z. Gallery? 
I remember a little incident which happened a year 
or two ago. George Luks was at an exhibition of 
work by Edward A. Kramer, and George was not 
in the condition he ought to have been, that is not 
altogether, although he really had had just enough 
to bring out all his wit and not one drop too much. 
Groll was there. ‘“‘Groll,” George said, ““you’ve a 
lot of talent, only why the devil do you always paint 
those Arizona landscapes with those silver purple 
clouds?” 

Is it the Hassam which makes the show so satis- 
factory? Possibly. It is a good Hassam, “Church 
at Gloucester.” The church is in the center of 
the canvas, rather a formal grouping with trees each 
side. I really do not think it is the Hassam, nor yet 
the Ryder nor the Wyant, superb as they both are. 
I think it is probably the Dewing, ““The Lesson.” 

Dewing appreciated in painting this canvas that 
it is not the furnishings of a room that give it beauty. 
The room must in its proportions, in its form be a 
thing of beauty. He has divested the room in “The 
Lesson” of all unnecessary adornment, and the two 
women who serve as foils to the architecture are just 
the foils needed. 

It really is a shame to hold up Jonas Lie again, 
but a question is always a fair thing as long as it 
isn’t “your money or your life!” ‘The sun is setting 
in the distance and the ropes on the side towards 
you and not towards the setting sun are glowing with 
sunlight. They glow most intensely where an in- 
tervening sail, it would seem, must have cut off all 
light. As the young man asked Father William: 
“Pray how did you manage to do it?” 


ALILEO was right when he said that the world 

does move. If you have any doubts on the 
subject go to the opening show of the Junior Art 
Patrons of America. Lucretius was no less right 
when he said that all things were shifting. The 
opening show consists of water colors, water colors 
by Sargent, by Homer, by Charles Hopkinson, by 
Dodge McKnight and others. Man’s point of view 
shifts a little less rapidly than the clouds, but far 
more rapidly than most of nature’s phenomena. ‘The 
Junior Art Patrons have shifted to West 49th Street, 


the parlor floor of a home which dates from about 
1860. Opposite the entrance door is a group of 
water colors by Sargent and Winslow Homer. How 
antiquated the Sargents look! Were our grand- 
mothers interested in such things or was it our great- 
grandparents, who enthused over Sargent? None 
of them are dated, so it is hard to tell. “Grand- 
mothers and great-grandparents? What foolishness 
is this? Why you, H. E. F., in the last years of 
the last century were admiring Sargent’s water- 
colors at the New English Art Club in London.” 


Possibly, but if I did, surely it could not have been 


over such a water color as that of the Salute at the 
Junior League. 

To appreciate how things have shifted turn your 
eyes quickly from Sargent to the Charles Hopkinson 
on the extreme left of the wall or to the Dodge 
McKnight on the extreme right. 


T was at the Wildenstein Gallery they had 
shown some very lovely French paintings. There 
was one they had not brought out and I was anx- 
ious to see it again. “Where is that lovely young 
girl by Vincent which I reproduced in THE 
Arts?’ “You mean the young girl at the piano? 
It did not seem to suit the American taste and 
we shipped it back to France.” I would have 
sworn. I wanted to, but I have been well brought 
up. I merely used a big, big D. 


AINSBOROUGH has been figuring on the 

front page lately. It has come about because 
Duveen paid the Duke of Westminster almost a 
million dollars (at the old rate of exchange) for 
“the Blue Boy.” Yet “the Blue Boy” is no greater 
a masterpiece than the day that Gainsborough fin- 
ished it. That day the London press should have 
announced that a masterpiece had been created. Its 
creation was an item of far greater interest than its 
passing from one owner to another. 


OMETIMES by accident one stumbles into an 

exhibition of paintings hung with no apparent 
intent other than that of stopping the gap between 
two shows. Such an exhibition was on at Duden- 
sing’s. There was a landscape by Weir, original 
in conception, true in feeling, painted with ease and 
grace. (Weir did not frequently paint so easily, 
so simply.) I hope to reproduce it in my next issue. 
Weir is at times diffuse; you feel that his pictures 
at times have no center of interest. With this land- 
scape you feel that every portion is subordinated to 
the crest of the hillside, subordinated so skillfully 
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that you only discover when you try to analyze its 
mysterious beauty that the picture is not merely a 
photographic copy of nature. It is a rarely beautiful 
piece of work. 

There was also a delightful little Hassam. The 
landscape is French, typically French, tall poplar 
trees bordering a river, a nude, a boat, all delight- 
fully painted, delightfully felt. Other good things 
were two canvases by Inness, two Blakelots, a 
Wyant, an Elliott Daingerfield, a Ritschel and a 
Jerome Myers. 


OSAMUND TUDOR is better than a host of 
young painters, but she is also worse than an- 
other host. She is very untrained and has not Anne 
Goldthwaite’s temperament to carry it off. Her 
color sense is good. Everybody cannot get such 
clean fresh tones, but her sense of form is rudimen- 
tary and form still counts for something in this world 
of ours. She is exhibiting at Dudensing’s. 


N speaking with a layman on the matter of the 
modern French paintings at the show which was 
recently held at the Metropolitan Museum, he ex- 
claimed: “But surely, Mr. Field, you cannot possibly 
think that that woman by Picasso is beautiful. Look 
at her hands and the bad drawing in them, look at 
the drawn features, the horrible sinister expression 
in the face. Surely you cannot tell me that such a 
painting is beautiful!” 

No, I don’t think it is beautiful except in the 
sense that it is marvelously expressive, expressive as 
the last scene of “King Lear.’ It is not beautiful 
that Lear should lose his mind on the stage. It is 
the height of truth; it is expressive. Picasso has 
depicted a woman of the streets. He has not given 
her charm. He has not given her beauty. Had he 
given her charm and beauty the picture might have 
been seductive, immoral. Picasso has painted the 
tragedy of her life, the hardness of it and this 
tragedy, this hardness is emphasized by the drawing. 
It is a warning against the life she has led. It con- 
tains a sermon on life for the man who sees into its 
meaning. 


NE of the most progressive art associations in 
America is surely that at Taos. Their 1921 

show visited New York, Dayton, Toledo, Chicago, 
St. Louis, Kansas City, Salt Lake City, Denver, 
San Diego, Los Angeles, San Francisco. It is to be 
sent to Honolulu and then comes home via Santa Fé. 
Someone at my elbow asks me where is Taos. 
It’s one of the art centers of America, in New 


Mexico, the home of the Taos Society of Artists, 
which is ably presided over by Ernest L. Blumen- 
schein, Walter Ufer keeps the cash and writes the 
letters, and Victor Higgins keeps the peace between 
the president and the secretary. He is the third 
member of the executive board. John Sloan, Randall 
Davey and B.S. O. Nordfeldt, all of Santa Fé, with 
tendencies to spend the winter in New York were 
recently elected Associate Members of the Taos 
Society. John Sloan is reported to have said that he 
preferred to associate in Taos rather than to preside 


in New York. 


HE Print Gallery of the Brooklyn Museum 

recently opened an exhibition of reproductions 
of drawings by Hans Holbein, the first installment 
and, up to date, the only one received in this country 
of the remarkable publication by Dr. Paul Ganz, 
for many years director of the Basle Museum. ‘The 
publishers are the firm of Fred Boissonnas of 
Geneva, who have taken over and completed this 
publication, which was interrupted by the European 
war. [hese reproductions resemble the originals 
closely. ‘The coloring which is generally found in 
the present collection represents the best work of 
the publishing houses in Europe. 

It should be added that the first room of the Print 
Gallery contains thirty-eight portraits of English 
celebrities of the Sixteenth Century which are re- 
productions from the famous collection at Hampton 
Court. 


| eae of Horace Brodzky will be pleased 
to learn that the irrepressible Horace is again 
in the magazine business. He has become Associate 
Editor of the Art Review, a new publication whose 
slogan is “All Arts in One.” Especially is it to be 
devoted to ‘“‘Photoplay, Stage, Artcrafts, Literature, 
Music, Paintings.” The program is an attractive 
one, and Brodzky may be counted upon to make 
his departments in the new magazine interesting. 


Hail, Comrade! 


HARLES MERYON, who was born on 
November 23, 1821, will have a centenary 
celebration in ‘the Print Gallery of the Public 
Library during November. Most of the prints are 
taken from the Meryon portfolios in the S. P. Avery 
Collection, and to these have been added a number 
of drawings and early states of etchings, lent by 
various collectors. 
The prints are arranged according to Delteil’s 
catalogue, the Paris plates, on which the fame of 
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Meryon is based, being brought together on the 
wall. Thus, the spectator can either limit himself 
to these, or take in the whole production of the 
famous and erratic Frenchman, as he _ pleases. 
Meryon’s life of disappointment, neglect and insanity 
has stirred many people. His vagaries are seen in 
some of his Paris views, but others remain eminently 
sane records of Paris, a Paris that was disappearing 
under the leveling city-planning of Baron Hauss- 
mann. 

The exhibition of American Wood-Block Prints 
of To-Day has been transferred to the Stuart Gal- 
lery (Room 316 in the Library building). 


F the shows which have just opened the one at 
the Brummer Galleries seems to me to be un- 
questionably the most important. Anne Gold- 
thwaite has had many exhibitions, but none has 
shown her to better advantage than the present one 
at Brummer’s. 
Miss Goldthwaite is a Southerner, from Alabama, 
I presume, for there is a portrait of a Judge Gold- 
thwaite loaned by the Supreme Court of Alabama, 
and my prosaic mind senses a connection. A South- 
erner, Miss Goldthwaite, is very much alive to that 
which is picturesque. She has a passion, one can 
almost say, for spotting, for rich color. Designed 
in a big way most of her canvases gain when seen 
across a large room. ‘That, too, comes from the 
fact that in her art she is emphatic, full-voiced. 


Decidedly, Miss Goldthwaite has talent. 


ESS talented than Miss Goldthwaite, Wayman 
Adams leans upon a somewhat academic train- 

ing and a rather obvious humor. His virtues are the 
virtues of the commonplace. He is a good portrait 
painter. He could paint Marechal Joffre and the 
portrait would be a success. He could not have suc- 
ceeded with George Meredith. He lacks subtlety. 
It is a little as if a bear had decided to paint. His 
humor, too, is a little as if a bear had said, “Come, 


let’s be funny!” The show is at the Milch Gallery. 


R. LEON TAHCHEECHEE, whose Af- 
rican sketches are now on view at the Bab- 
cock Galleries, was not always an artist. Sadakichi 
Hartman reveals the fact that Mr, Tahcheechee has 
been a chef, a sailor and a seller of magic soaps; a 
restless man who has wandered over half Europe, 
Central America and most recently West Africa. 
He is an adventurer with the habit of making water- 
colors or pastels wherever he goes. 
The paintings at the exhibition do not impress me 


nearly as much as Mr. Tahcheechee does himself. 
Such a man does not make his art a matter of life 
and death, probably because he has more than a 
rhetorical acquaintance with life and death. His art 
is sketchy, almost lost in a large canvas. And I feel 
that his painting is merely pastime. Compared 
to his conversation his sketches are decidedly flat. 
Nevertheless it is an interesting exhibit and Mr. 
Tahcheechee is a very interesting personality. 


HE ART CENTRE, 65 and 67 East 56th 
Street, formally opened October 31st. We 
wish it all success. 


O you remember how inopportune Mrs. 

Shandy’s question was as related by Tristram 

in the opening chapter of his life? I feel that the 

wretched cold which has kept me miserable and in 
bed for ten days is hardly less inopportune. 

It has kept me from all the shows which have been 
opening. It has kept me from writing on those 
which I did see. I have nothing but apologies, 

You see it all came about through my desire to 
put THe Arts on a paying basis, a basis upon which 
we could add a few little frills to an issue and could 
be sure that the bailiff (do they have bailiffs in 
America or is it from Dickens that I get the idea?) 
wouldn’t disposses IHE Arts for non-payment of 
rent. And I fear I overworked, but the important 
thing is that I succeeded in putting THE Arts “over 
the top.” The advertising of the present issue 
amounts to over two thousand dollars. Apparently 
all the financial frets and worries of starting an art 
magazine are over. 

So set up was I, so puffed up with pride and con- 
ceit that I hardly noticed a cough which grew and 
grew each day until it became the one clearly-defined 
fact of my life. 

Running through the list of shows I have been 
unable to write up there was the LeSidaner-Fantin 
Latour show at Kraushaar’s, an admirable exhibition, 
which was followed by the Mountfort Coolidge 
show, landscapes which are but the reflections of 
barock work, having none of the craft upon which 
the great barock painters prided themselves. Leon- 
ard Richmond has had a lovely lot of English land- 
scapes at Ehrich’s. At the Mussmann Gallery Ernst 
Haskell has been exhibiting some of his beautifully- 


_ felt etchings of trees. At the Montross Gallery he is 


now exhibiting water colors which show him as a 
“modernist.” At Keppel’s they have been showing 
Bracquemond’s etchings, etchings which are still not 
appreciated as they should be in the wilds of America. 


AMONG OUR BOOKS 


Poe GkOW TH OF THE SOIL, by Knut 
Hamsun. New York, A. A. Knopf, 1921. 


|B) See of vision is a rare gift. It is an 

attribute of divinity. Bigotry has frequently 
conceived God as a personality narrow in sympathy. 
Such a god is not divine. As a man approaches 
divinity all narrowness, all meanness, drops out of 
his character. He is ready to extend his sympathy 
to the very dregs of mankind. He has gained 
breadth of vision. 

It is dificult for a man whose character is narrow 
to write effectively. He makes mountains of in- 
significant details. He seems utterly unable to grasp 
the relative importance of the various parts of his 
theme. His sentences do not flow into one another 

_and the result is confusion. Breadth of vision en- 
ables a writer to pick out the essentials of his theme 
and to arrange the essentials so well that the reader 
is quite unaware that there has been any arrange- 
ment. 

The “Growth of the Soil” is the work of a man 
with breadth of vision. He has taken the story of 
the opening up to cultivation of virgin forest in Nor- 
way. The life of the pioneers is sordid, but through 
the breadth, the nobility, of Knut Hamsun’s vision 
we have a story which has some of the epic qualities 
of “Paradise Lost.” It is an important contribution 
to the literature of the Twentieth Century. 


CURTAINS, by Hazel Hall. 
Lane Co., 1921. 


eee (or is my memory false to me?) 
has told me that Hazel Hall is a young Western 
girl, an invalid. 

That my memory is not false to me, is it not 
shown by a poem by Hazel Hall, the first poem of 
her little book of poems, a poem called ‘‘Frames’’? 


New York, John 


“Brown window sill, you hold my all of skies, 
And all I know of springing year and fall, 
And everything of earth that greets my eyes— 
Brown window-sill, how can you hold it all? 


“Grey walls, my days are bound within your hold, 
Cast there and lost like pebbles in a sea; 
And all my thought is squared to fit your mould— 
Grey wall, how mighty is your masonry!” 


Within her room she sews and sings. In a note 
to her poems, her songs, she says that in certain of 
her poems, her songs, she has “‘blended metrical and 


irregular rhythms in an attempt to contrast mon- 
otonous motion, presented in even measures, with 
interruption which is expressed in freer forms.” As 
she sews a fancy breaks in upon her work, a fancy 
of the sea. It breaks in upon the monotony of her 


work. It breaks through the masonry of her grey 
walls. It breaks into her song, into the little poem 
“Seams.” 


“I was sewing a seam one day— 

Just this way— 

Flashing four silver stitches there 
With thread, like this, fine as hair, 
And then four here, and there again, 
When 

The seam I sewed dropped out of sight 
I saw the sea come rustling in, 

Big and grey, windy and bright 
‘Then my thread which was thin 

As hair, tangled up like smoke 

And broke. 

I threaded up my needle, then— 

Four here, four there, and here again.” 


Here is poetry. Here is poetry of our time. 
Her songs, her poems are of our time. They are 
natural, unaffected, unafraid. How few of the 
things called poems are songs! How few are 
natural, unaffected, unafraid! Hazel Hall sews and, 
as she sews, she sings. 

Out of the West, from the open windows of a 
young girl’s room, come songs, songs of life, songs 
of joy. Within that room Hazel Hall sews and, 
as she sews, she sings, songs of life, songs of joy. 
Out of sight, hidden behind a tree, I stop and listen. 

Stop with me, hide behind this beech-tree (oh, 
don’t disturb her as she sings!), stop with me and 


listen, jale 


CHINESE PAINTERS, A Critical Study by 
Raphael Petrucci, with twenty-five illustrations. 
Translated from the French by Frances Seaver, with 


a Biographical Note by Laurence Binyon. New 
York, Brentano’s, 1921. 


HY should I write a criticism of this book? 

It is a book about Chinese painting, and 
Chinese painting is but poetry. Laurence Binyon, 
the poet, has written a criticism of it. He calls the 
criticism a biographical note. Binyon is a curator 
of Chinese art, a curator at the British Museum. 
He is a poet and a critic by trade, not a brick layer. 
What does the brick layer know of poetry? What 
does the brick layer know of Chinese art, the best 
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of which is pure poetry? I, mason and brick layer, 
shall stand aside and let the poet, the curator, the 
critic speak: 


“Raphael Petrucci was a man who seemed to re- | 


incarnate the boundless curiosity and the various 
ability of the men of the Italian Renaissance. But 
for some years before his death he had concentrated 
his powers chiefly on the study of Oriental art, of 
the Chinese language, and of Buddhist iconography. 
His most important work in this line is La Philos- 
ophie de la Nature dans l’'Art d’Extreme Orient, a 
sumptuously printed folio published by Laurens in 
Paris, with illustrations by the Kokka Company, and 
written with as much charm as insight. Petrucci’s 
knowledge of Chinese gave him an authority in 
interpreting Chinese art which writers on the sub- 
ject have rarely combined with so much under- 
standing of art in general, though as a connoisseur 
he was sometimes over-sanguine. His translation 
from a classic of Chinese art-criticism originally 
published in a learned magazine, has lately appeared 
in book form. With his friend, Professor Chavannes, 
whose death, also in the prime of life, we have had 
to deplore still more recently, Petrucci edited the 
first volume of the splendid series Ars Asiatica, 
The present work, intended for the general reader 
and lover of art, illustrates his gift for luminous 
condensation and the happy treatment of a large 
theme. 

‘““A man of winning manners, a most generous and 
loyal friend, Petrucci wore his manifold learning 
lightly ; with immense energy and force of character, 
he was simple and warm-hearted and interested in 
the small things as well as the great things of life.” 


Meat 


ART AND ARTISTS OF INDIANA, by 
Mary Q. Burnet. New York, The Century Co., 
1921. 


NDIANA has quite a place in the history of 

modern American art. Mrs. Burnet has written 
a book on Indiana’s artists, a book which is interest- 
ing to the reader who knows nothing of the “Hoosier 
State.” It is well written, well illustrated, and will 
doubtless serve as a model for monographs on the 
artists of other states. Among the more notable 
artists which Indiana has produced are Frank Edwin 
Scott, William M. Chase, Samuel Richards, J. Ottis 
Adams, William Forsyth, Richard B. Gruelle, Otto 
Stark, Theodore Clement Steele, Daniel Garber, 
Olive Rush, Louis Paul Dessar, Dorothy Morlan, 
Clifton A. Wheeler, John E. Bundy, Wayman 
Adams, H. Vance Swope, L. Clarence Ball and 
Janet Scudder. 


THE STUDY AND CRIVIGE ie 
ITALIAN ART, First Series, by Bernhard Beren- 
son. London, G. Bell and Sons, 1920. New York, 


Harcourt, Brace and Co. 


ERENSON’S early essays in criticism are being 
reprinted. Interest in Berenson has not less- 
ened as the years have gone by, notwithstanding his 
connection with an art house which is reputed to be 
not overscrupulous in its dealings. 

The essays of the first series treat of Vasari, 
Dante’s Visual Images and His Early Illustrators, 
Correggio’s Pictures in Venice, The Fourth Cen- 
tenary of Correggio, Amico di Sandro (Berenson’s 
name for an anonymous painter close to Botticelli), 
Certain Copies after Lost Originals by Giorgione 
and Venetian Painting at the Exhibition of Venetian 
Art (London). 

‘These essays are an important contribution to our 
knowledge of Italian art. Berenson’s prose is halt- 
ing, but there is always inspiration to be gotten from 
his work, more, I have always felt, from his conver- 
sation, which is brilliant, than from his written word, 
which is by no means so felicitous. 

The Essay on Dante’s Visual Images is particu- 
larly interesting this year, the sixth centenary of 
Dante’s death. I am reproducing four water colors 
by William Blake, illustrations to Dante’s Inferno, 
which show how that gifted Englishman visualized 
Dante. ‘That he visualized the various scenes of the 
Inferno as Dante did no one believes, but it is the 
interpretation of an intense soul, a soul in many ways 
akin to that of Dante. 

Let me now quote Berenson: 


“Mere learning has perhaps done its very utmost 
with Dante by this time, and, if that poet is not to 
become stagnant, his work must now be approached 
from other points of view, and the light of other 
than merely philological and philosophical erudition 
must be thrown upon it. Is it not rather extraor- 
dinary that thus far it has occurred to only one 
writer on the subject, but a free lance such as 
Vernon Lee, to ask the question what visual images 
Dante had while giving his perfectly plastic de- 
scriptions of the exterior universe? Few students 
of Dante stop to wonder what correspondence there 
can be between his visual images while writing and 
those called up in our minds while reading him. 
But those of us who visualize at all cannot read 
about Trajan and the Widow, let us say, without 
seeing an image based on some one or on a whole 
number of Roman _ bas-reliefs. Dante, however, 
could not have had such an acquaintance with the 
antique as we necessarily have, and his visual image 
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of a scene taking place in Greece or Rome or Judea 
could have had no great likeness to ours. And with 
the figure of Virgil himself it could scarcely have 
been otherwise. //e cannot help dressing Virgil as 
a Roman, and giving him a ‘classical profile’ and 
‘statuesque carriage,’ but Dante’s visual image of 
Virgil was probably no less medizval, no more based 
on a critical reconstruction of antiquity, than his 
entire conception of the Roman poet. Fourteenth- 
century illustrators make Virgil look like a medizval 
scholar, dressed in cap and gown, and there is no 
reason why Dante’s visual image of him should have 
been other than this. 

“That Dante had visual images there can scarcely 
be a doubt. We have, in proof, besides the un- 
equalled plasticity of all his descriptions, the detailed 
account in ‘Purgatorio,’ Canto X., of the various 
reliefs representing acts of humility. ‘These reliefs 
are simply the descriptions of the visual images 
called up in Dante’s mind by the acts of humility. 
‘To take plastic shape in the mind’ has become a 
common phrase in criticism, but it can have no mean- 
ing unless that of becoming visualized; and as the 
phrase is applied to Dante, it means that Dante 
visualized everything that passed through his mind. 
Nothing, therefore, could bring us nearer to a 
knowledge of those contents of Dante’s mind of 
which he was himself aware while writing, than if 
we could form some conception of his visual images. 

“Dante himself gives the clue. On the first anni- 
versary of Beatrice’s death, he says in the ‘Vita 
Nuova,’ he sat down and drew the figure of an 
angel. A student of early Tuscan art must know 
how this angel looked. Dante could not have in- 
vented this figure, but, like all amateurs, he undoubt- 
edly drew an angel of the kind his favorite painter 
would have drawn, and in this instance the painter 
was Giotto. Dante’s angel in all likelihood re- 
sembled one of Giotto’s such as we see in Assisi, 
Padua, or Florence; and had Dante gone further 
and drawn a whole scene—that is to say, exactly 
rendered as only form and colour can render a visual 
image—its relation to one of Giotto’s whole pictures 
would have been the same. Dante’s visual image of 
the Virtues, of the heavenly hosts, of Christ and the 
Virgin, of St. Francis, could not have been very 
different from Giotto’s, nor even his image of 
Beatrice very different from one of that great 
painter’s sleek-faced, almond-eyed, waistless women. 
Beatrice did not necessarily look like this. ‘The 
visual image is not the direct impression of the ob- 
ject, but the memory of the impression more or less 
vague according to the varying powers of visualiza- 
tion; and in a lover of the arts such as Dante was, 
visualization would be largely determined by the 
works of art with which he was intimately ac- 
quainted. It is Giotto whom Dante knew best and 
loved best, and it is the study of Giotto, therefore, 
and of kindred painters (some even closer in spirit 


to Dante, such as Duccio, Simone Martini, and the 
Lorenzetti) that will enable us to form a clear con- 
ception of Dante’s visual images.” H. E. F. 


ROBERT HENRI, HIS LIFE AND WORKS, 
edited by William Yarrow and Louis Bouche. New 
York, Boni and Liveright, 1921. Price $10. 


HIS is an epoch-making year for American art. 

It has seen the establishment of a magazine, 
devoted to the arts, which gives far more attention 
to American painting and sculpture than any other 
magazine we have.. During the year both the Inter- 
national Studio, under the able editorship of Guy 
Eglington, and the American Art News, under 
Peyton Boswell, have become more alive to the 
beauty of our modern art. Now, as if to fill the 
cup to overflowing, there has appeared the first of 
a series of monographs upon living American artists: 
Robert Henri, his Life and Works, edited by Wil- 
liam Yarrow and Louis Bouche. 

Art, then, is not dead. Art production did not 
cease with the death of J. Francis Murphy. Art 
production will continue long after the present gen- 
eration has passed on, because within the soul of man 
there is a yearning, a thirst which art alone can 
satisfy. Amidst the apparent chaos of this world 
man thirsts for order, and art is the recognition of 
order, the satisfying of man’s thirst. As long as the 
soul of man craves order he will crave art. Listen 
to what Henri says on the subject: 


“Tt is not too much to say that art is the noting 
of the existence of order throughout the world, and 
so order stirs the imagination and inspires one to 
reproduce this beautiful relationship existing in the 
universe as best as one can. Everywhere I find that 
the moment order in Nature is understood and freely 
shown, the result is nobility—the Irish peasant has 
nobility of language and facial expression; the North 
American Indian has nobility of poise, of gesture; 
nearly all children have nobility of impulse. “This 
orderliness must exist or the world would not hold 
together, and it is a vision of orderliness that enables 
the artist along any line, whatsoever, to capture and 
present through his imagination the wonder that 
stimulates life.” 


Full honor should be given to Boni and Liveright 
for having had the courage to start the publication of 
a series of monographs on the work of living Ameri- 
can artists. That they have made of this first volume 
a thing of beauty, a book which art-lovers will be 
delighted to own, shows that both the publishers and 
the editors know how such a publication should be 
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AUCTION CALENDAR 


NE of the most important auction sales of an- 

tique armor ever held in America is about to be 

held at the American Art Association. ‘The cat- 

alogue has been made by Bashford Dean, Curator of 
Armor at the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 

In talking of the armor Dr. Dean called my atten- 

tion to the helmet, the middle helmet of the upper 


row of those which I have reproduced. It is a helmet 
used to ornament the tomb of its former owner. 
When the man died the helmet was riveted together 
so that it could not be opened but would stand firmly 
by itself. Possibly more interesting than the helmets 
are the remarkable group of swords, some of which 
are reproduced on another page. 


AMERICAN ART ASSOCIATION 


Madison Square South, New York 


November 2, 3 and 4, afternoons; Old English, 
Italian Renaissance and Modern furniture, Oriental 
rugs, embroideries, on view from October 27. 


November 9 and 10; Standard sets, first editions, 
Shakespeareana and Dramatic literature, Illuminated 
manuscript, early printed books, Americana, Biblio- 
phile Society and Riverside Press publications from 
the library of the late Robinson Locke, on view 
from November 3. 


November 10, 11 and 12, afternoons; Old French 
and Renaissance furniture, thirty-six tapestries, early 
Italian and French statuettes, old cloths and em- 
broideries, Gothic wood carving, forged iron, decor- 
ative panels, by direction of Henri S. de Souhami of 
Paris, on view from November 5. 


THE ANDERSON 


November 16, 17 and 18, evenings; Japanese 
Color Prints from the duplicate collection of Wm. 
S. and John T. Spaulding of Boston, on view from 
November 14, 


November 17, 18 and 19, afternoons; Ancient 
armor and arms from three private collections, cata- 
logued by Dr. Bashford Dean, on view from 
November 14. 


November 21 and 22; The libraries of the late 
Hon. Charles F, Libby of Portland, Me., and Ed- 
ward B. Camp, of Flushing, N. Y., with selections 
from the library of the late Judd Stewart of Plain- 
field, N. J., and the caricature and colored book 
plate collection of Miss Susan Minns of Boston, 
Mass., on view from November 16. 


GALLERY 


489 Park Avenue, New York 


November 5, afternoon; Rugs and Carpets con- 
signed by a firm of New York merchants. 


November 7, 8 and 9, afternoons; The Library 
of the late Dr. R. B. Warfield of Baltimore, Md. 


November 10, 11 and 12, afternoons; Collection 
of Vestments, Carpets, Mohammedan Pottery, 
Armour, Jewelry, etc., gathered by Alaister 
McKelvie in Syria and Palestine, while on service 
with Gen. Allenby’s army. 


November 14, 15 and 16, afternoons; Library of 
St. Lucius Pitkin of New York City and Selections 
from the Library of the late Dr. R. H. Ward of 
LON Now Yes 

November 17, 18 and 19, afternoons; Chinese 


porcelain, furniture, rugs, etc., the collection of the 
late Mrs, Harriet A. Curtis, the late Walton Evans 
of New Rochester and the balance of the collection 
of the late Daniel F. Appleton of New York. 


November 21 and 22, afternoons; The library of 
the late Benjamin O’Fallon of St. Louis, Mo. 


November 25, evening; Collection of paintings 
from the collection of the late Harriet A. Curtis 
and the late Daniel F. Appleton of New York, in- 
cluding American and European work. 


November 28 and 29, afternoons; Collection of 
books and manuscripts relating to California and 
the early West, including a collection of papers re- 
lating to the capture of Fort Sutter, 
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December 2 and 3, afternoons; Collection of 
Oriental objects of art and rugs belonging to L. 
Rafty of New York, 


December 7, afternoon and evening; Collection 
of ship models, naval prints and paintings and books 
relating to this subject. 


THE FORUM 


October 9, 1921. 
My pear FIELD: 


Here is my subscription check for THE Arts. I 
used to subscribe for everything in sight; now my 
library table (if a painter may claim one) displays 
THE ARTS in aristocratic solitariness, 

In expressing my wishes for its continued success 
may I add an extra personal desire that in spite of 
its present rather inclusive title it will remain an 
exclusively art magazine devoted to painting, sculp- 
ture and architecture; drama and literature if you 
will; but may the day never come when I open THE 
Arts and find a “fashion department,” a section 
devoted to “country estates’—or the various by- 
paths of Hylan’s “art-artists!”—that day will be 
only after you have fought the good fight, and met 
your Dempsey. I don’t mean to intimate that de- 
feat is even possible—I think the great gesture most 
always succeeds. 


Very sincerely yours, 
EpwWIN BooTtTH GRossMAN. 


The Ark, Jaffrey, N. H., 
September 16, 1921. 


My pear HAMILTON FIELD: 


My congratulations of the able and successful 
conduct of THE Arts are long overdue. I know 
very well the horrible difficulty of maintaining any- 
thing like sensitiveness, judgment and _ vivacity 
against the drum fire of the current slums. Hence 
I have read your chronique not only with admiration 
but also in the Shakespearean sense of that now 
diminished word. You know of course that we 
disagree about a lot of values, agreeing about more; 
and also that I feel it is more important for the in 
going of things that there should be plenty of intelli- 
gent disagreement rather than too much conformity. 
Come out some time to see my sword guards (tsuba) 
and primitives and to indulge passingly the joys of 
old-fogyism with 

Yours sincerely, 


FRANK JEWETT MATHER, JR. 


Chicago, Sept. 20, 1921. 
Dear SiR: 

Last winter I ran across a*copy of your first or 
second number of THE Arts at The Arts Club of 
this city. After a few minutes glancing through 
the illustrations and dipping casually into the text 
I decided that here, finally, was a live-wire, up-to- 
date art magazine with a definite and high critical 
standard. I accordingly copied the address into my 
notebook and mailed you my subscription. as soon as 
I got home. 

During the past months my first snap judgment 
of you and of your magazine has, I am very happy 
to say, required no modification. I do not always 
agree with all your opinions—of course that could 
not be expected—but you come very much closer in 
your general attitude and judgment than any pro- 
fessional critic I have read in this country. 

With best wishes for your continued success, 


Bert R. E.vuiotrt. 


September 19, 1921. 
Dear Mr. FIELD: 


Enclosed is a cheque for my subscription to THE 
Arts. I have found your magazine very amusing 
reading; only I wish you would write all of it 
yourself, 

Even your bourgeois admiration for Cézanne and 
Matisse fails to get my goat. It is too late in the 
day to quarrel over them. Let us agree that one 
is honest, the other an excellent business man. Their 
reputations are now safely established with the 
dealers and German Jews, who have noses if not 
eyes, so what can a poor amateur do against them? 
That view of Etretat by Matisse has kept me in the 
mountains all summer. 

In the future I do hope that you will write all 
of THe Arts yourself. I admire the gentle way 
you have of stirring things up—and Lord knows we 
need to be stirred up in the U. S. A. 

Sincerely yours, 
James W. Barney. 


I never tire of them. 


[Thanks for the flowers! 
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Who does? As for the German Jews it seems to 
me that they have eyes as well as noses or, if you 
deny them eyes, they have a sixth sense which never 
fails them, the sense to appreciate a little in advance 
of the rest of mankind those things which express 
the spirit of the times, the Zeitgeist, as the Germans 
call it.—Ep1ror. | 


The Corcoran Art Gallery, 
Washington, D. C., 
5th October, 1921. 
Dear Mr. FIELD: 

The “August-September, 1921” number of THE 
Arts reached my desk this morning. I think it is 
the best number you have issued. ‘The articles on 
Will Howe Foote, on the restoration of works of 
art, on Beurdeley’s etchings, the ‘““Holy House’”’ at 
Lyme, Harpignies, the anonymous letter attacking 
the Metropolitan, the editorials and the illustrations 
—are all of great interest and of a high order. 

With every good wish for your success, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
C. PowELLt MINNIGERODE, 


Director. 


[I was brought up to believe that whatever re- 
ceived official recognition was “‘pompier,” which be- 
ing translated means “vin ordinaire,’ which ex- 
pressed in English might be rendered as “common 
or garden.” Has THe Arts become ‘common or 
garden”? Many thanks for your words of praise.— 
EpIrTor. | 


Westport, Conn., October 6th. 


My pear Mr. FIELp: 

Let me congratulate you on the first anniversary 
of ‘THE Arts, for what you have made it—an art 
magazine that is alive; largely, I think, because of 
the “thousand and one things” that are considered 
by most people to be utterly foreign to art, but 
which you rightly claim are art. 

Sincerely yours, 


E..D: Howcu; 


[I am most grateful for your words of encourage- 
ment. As you say, “the thousand and one things” 
are art.—EDITOR. | 


To THE Epiror: 
Thanks for sending me a sample copy of THE 


Arts. I am sorry that I do not find it interesting, 
and therefore do not care to subscribe. 
READER. 


[True courtesy is shown when in acknowledging 
a kindness one does not allow a sense of gratitude to 
overstep the bounds of absolute sincerity—Ebp1ror. | 


Boston, October 10, 1921. 
Dear Sir: 


In reading your “Comment of The Arts” in my 
August-September number, I was much interested 
to read your comment on marine paintings by Jonas 
Lie, in reference to the draftsmanship of the boats, 
direction of the wind, condition of the water, etc. 

As a student of the late Marshall Johnson, and 
on intimate terms with the late William E. Norton, 
and Walter L. Dean, I have often been much dis- 
turbed by such pictures, not only by this artist, but 
also by others, whose ideas of boat building and sail- 
ing have been so much at variance with the truth. 
I made a comment on an important picture in the 
Boston Art Club two years ago, painted by a well 
known artist, depicting a wharf scene with people 
on the wharf and sailing craft alongside. It was 
beautiful in color and made a strong appeal. I 
called the attention of a brother artist to the fact 
that the position of the bowsprit on one of the 
schooners, which was shown far above the heads 
of the people on the wharf, proved conclusively that 
the hull must have been at least five feet entirely 
out of water, yet was hidden by intervening craft. 
The artist to whom I spoke said I must forget the 
drawing and look at the color and effect. I told 
him that was all very well, but that, if I owned 
the picture,‘I could not live with it in comfort, as 
I would always feel this glaring discrepancy. 

A ship at sea can be made a thing of beauty with- 
out being photographic, which would tend to take 
from the effect, but a ship at sea, or any boat, should 
be true to its original design, its mast should be 
properly placed, and its spars should be of proper 
dimensions. ‘The action of the water on the hull 
should be truthfully shown, where it hollows and 
where it runs to the rail. The boat should be sailing 
with due regard to the direction of the wind, and 
the sea should show as well the direction of the wind. 

At a recent local exhibition in this neighborhood 
given primarily for local artists, a picture by Mr. 
Lie was given a prominent hanging, while a modest 
water color by a local artist, who very conscien- 
tiously goes out into the harbor at five and six o’clock 
in the morning to study and paint boats, was hung 
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upstairs in a half dark alcove. The modest water 
color was the first picture sold, although not men- 
tioned by the reviewers, while Mr. Lie’s picture 
was carefully written up. I beg to applaud your 
remarks on this matter, which so many of us who 
are unknown feel ought to be expressed, but are not 
in a position to do so. 

There is no question as to the effect created by 
many artists who essay to paint marines, but to my 
mind the proper result in painting a vessel or boat 
is only arrived at after the most painstaking study 
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BROOKLYN 


BrooKkKtyn Museum, Eastern Parkway.—Open 
week days, 9 to 6; Sunday, 2 to 6; pay days, Monday 
and’‘Tuesday, 25 cents. Exhibition of reproductions 
of drawings by Hans Holbein. 

Pratt Institute, Ryerson St.—Loan exhibition 
of Fabrics for costumes and interior decorating. 


MANHATTAN 


(Exhibitions are listed in the order in which they 
would be seen by a visitor beginning at Washington 
Square and going north.) 

WHITNEY StTupIOo CLus, 147 West 4th St.— 
Paintings by Joseph Stella and H. E. Schnakenberg, 
beginning November 7. 

WANAMAKER (BELMAISON) GALLERIES, Wana- 
maker’s.—Paintings and drawings by modern Euro- 
pean artists, 

Mrs. WuHITNEY’s Srupio, 8 West 8th St.— 
Overseas exhibition of American paintings, Novem- 
ber 2 to 15. 

Civic CLus, 14 West 12th St.—Ferrer School 
exhibition of children’s art. 

NATIONAL Arts Cius, 119 East 19th St.—Ex- 
hibition of Books of the Year. 

Watporr Astoria, Fifth Ave. and 34th St.— 
Sixth annual exhibition of Society of Independent 
Artists, March 11 to April 2, open to all artists, dues 
payable January 15, Sect. A. S. Baylinson, 1947 
Broadway. 

Keppe.’s, 4 East 39th St.—Etchings by Brac- 
quemond, to November 7. Etchings by James 
McBey. 

ARLINGTON GALLERIES, 275 Madison Ave.— 
General exhibition of American paintings. 


of construction of vessels and a knowledge of their 
action under different conditions of wind and water. 
Yours truly, 
A. C. NEEDHAM. 

[The men who paint ships with no regard for 
their construction, the sea with no regard for the 
form of waves, and the effect of wind on shipping 
without regard to truth, do not really paint effec- 
tively. A paste diamond has not the brilliancy of 
the real stone. No one with fine esthetic feeling is 
ever taken by the paste diamond painter.—Epiror. ] 


CALENDAR 


MacsetH GAuiery, 450 Fifth Ave.—Marines 
by Frederick J. Waugh, to November 19. 

Pustic Liprary, Fifth Ave. and 42d St.—Col- 
lection of paintings. Modern American wood-block 
prints. Exhibition of etchings by Meryon. 

DupENSING GALLERIES, 45 West 44th St.— 
Portraits by Rosamond Tudor. 

Montross Gatvery, 556 Fifth Ave.—Water 
colors and etchings by Ernest Haskell, to Nov. 19. 

KNOEDLER’S, 556 Fifth Ave. Exhibition of early 
American portraits, to November 12. 

JOHN Levy Gattertizs, 559 Fifth Ave—Exhi- 
bition of Paintings by W. Lee Hankey, November 
14 to 26, 

ARDEN Stuptos, 559 Fifth Ave.—Annual exhi- 
bition of the American Society of Miniature Paint- 
ers, during November. 

ACKERMANN GALLERIES, 10 East 46th St.— 
General exhibition of etchings. 

DanteL_ GALLERY, 2 West 47th St—Group of 
modern paintings. 

Brown Rogertson Co., 415 Madison Ave.— 
Etchings by McBey, Legros, Zorn, Louis Orr and 
others, 

MusEumM oF Frencu Art, 599 Fifth Ave.— 
Permanent exhibition of prints, casts, textiles and 
paintings. 

Henry REINHARDT Son, 606 Fifth Ave——Gen- 
eral exhibition. 

FERARGIL GALLERIES, 607 Fifth Ave.—Exhibi- 
tion of portraits by Murray Bewley, landscapes by 
Leith-Ross. 

Bascock GALuertizes, 19 East 49th St.—Paint- 
ings of Africa by Leon Tahcheechee, to November 
11. Nanuet painters, November 12 to 25. 

Junior ArT Patrons, 22 West 49th St.— 
Decorative Paintings, to November 12. Paintings 


and sculpture by anonymous artists, November 15 to 
December 15. 

KeEeNNeEpDy GaLvery, 613 Fifth Ave.—Etchings 
and dry points by Frank W. Benson, during 
November. 

AINSLIE GALLERY, 615 Fifth Ave.—Exhibition 
of American paintings. 

Howarp YouNG GALLERIES, 620 Fifth Ave.— 
Paintings of ships by Gordon Grant, to Nov. 19. 

REHN GALLERY, 6 West 50th St.—Exhibition of 
American paintings. 

Scott AND FowLes GALLERIES, removed to 667 
Fifth Ave.—Eighteenth Century English paintings. 
Barbizon paintings. Bronzes by Paul Manship. 

Bourceots GALLERY, 668 Fifth Ave—General 
exhibition. 

Dubey JAMES GALLERY, 617 Lexington Ave.— 
Oriental bird and flower paintings, to November 15 

Fearon GALLERIES, 25 West 54th St.—Antique 
and modern paintings, 

YAMANAKA & Co., 680 Fifth Ave.—Exhibition 
of Buddhistic art. 

KrausHAAR GALLERIES, 680 Fifth Ave.—Ex- 
hibition of paintings by Mountford Coolidge, to 
November 5. 

ExricH GALuerigs, 707 Fifth Ave.—Exhibition 
of six American artists, to November 15. Portraits 
by Elleanor Barnard. Monotypes by Henry Wright, 
to December 1. 

Hartow Gatteries, 712 Fifth Ave.—Litho- 
graphs and etchings by Whistler. Etchings and dry 
points by Roland Clark, through November. 

Art Center, Inc., 65 East 56th St.—Opening 
exhibition of graphic work and models for advertise- 
ments, interior decoration, etc., during November. 

DuraNnp-RuEL GALLERY, 12 East 57th St.— 
General exhibition. 

BruMMER GALLERY, 43 East 57th St.—Exhi- 
bition of antique art. Paintings and etchings by 
Anne Goldthwaite, to November 23. 

Folsom GALLERIES, 104 West 57th St.—Group 
exhibition. 

Mitcu GaA.veries, 103 West 57th St.—Paint- 
ings by Wayman Adams, to November 5. Flower 
paintings by Matilda Browne Van Wyck, November 
7 to 19. Paintings and drawings by Abbott H. 
Thayer, December 3 to 31. 

MussMANN GALtery, 144 West 57th St.— 
Etchings by Ernest Haskell. Exhibition of work by 
some English artists. 

HANFSTAENGLE GALLERIES, 153 West 57th St.— 
Etchings by old and modern masters. Art books in 
all languages. 
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AMERICAN FINE Arts Society, 215 West 57th 
St.—National Academy of Design, November 19 to 
December 18. 

GALLERIE INTIME, 749 Fifth Ave.—Paintings 
and sculpture by Marco Zim. 

WeyvHE Ga.tery, 710 Lexington Ave—Exhi- 
bition of prints and drawings by Forain. 

ANDERSON GALLERIES, 489 Park Ave.—Thumb- 
box sketches by art teachers. (See Auction 
Calendar. ) 

Historica Society, 170 Central Park West.— 
Important collection of paintings by the old masters 
(open to the public, except during the month of 
August). 

MuseEuM or Natura History, Columbus Ave. 
and 77th St.—Permanent collection of works of art. 
Open week days, 10 to 5; Sundays, 1 to 5. 

Metropo.titan Museum, Central Park at East 
82d St.—Open daily from 10 a. m. toy py me, 
Saturdays, until 10 p. m. Sundays, 10 a. m. to 5 
p. m. Admission, Monday and Friday, 25 cents; 
free other days. Drawings and color blocks by 
Florence Wyman Ivins, to November 20. Loan ex- 
hibition of Oriental rugs, exhibition of prints by 
Legros, Lepere and Zorn, to January 1. ; 

AMERICAN NuMIsMaTIc Society, Broadway and 
155th St.—Permanent exhibition of modern and 
ancient medals, 

Hispanic Society, Broadway and 156th St.— 
Important collection of Spanish works of art, includ- 
ing paintings by El Greco, Velasquez and Goya. 


OUT OF TOWN 


Montciair Art Museum, 1 So. Mountain 
Ave., Montclair, N. J.—Exhibition of sketches and 
small paintings by prominent artists, to Nov. 13. 

Vayana GALueEries, 92 Pratt St., Hartford; 
Conn.—Etchings and drawings by Bradford Perin, 
November 2 to 12. 

R. C. & N. M. Vosz, 394 Boylston St., Boston, 
Mass.—Paintings by C. Arnold Slade, to Nov. 12. 

PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY OF FINE Arts, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.—Annual exhibition of water colors and 
miniatures. 

Corcoran GALLery, Washington, D. C.— 
Eighth annual exhibition of contemporary American 
oil paintings, through December. Entries due 
November 12. 

SMALLEY ART GALLERIES, 1122 Grand Ave., 
Kansas City, Mo.—Etchings and engravings by 
modern and old masters. Paintings by Americans, 
during November. 
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A host of letters have not been answered. Everything about the ofhce has been 
| delayed until the patience of our office. staff has been exhausted. 
We have been having colds. 

It began two months ago with the Editor. Four weeks in bed and a slow con- 
valescence has not added to his store of good nature. The Assistant Editor brought out the 
last issue and then he succumbed. Miss Dorothy Freeman, our mainstay in all troubles, 
alone passed through unscathed. 

As a result we are bringing this issue out under great difhculties. We should consider 
ourselves lucky that we can bring it out at all. As for all the various things which have been. 
left undone there is nothing to do but to explain that the editor is still unable to do them. In 
the meanwhile don’t expect too much of him and he will soon be doing his ten hours a day. 


Unfortunately the Editor is the only one on the staff who has the technical knowledge to 
write the ART STUDENT section. So this issue the ART STUDENT section has been tem- 
porarily suppressed. 

All these things are minor matters. The course of art runs on. Thousands of students 
go out each day to paint, and among the thousands are the few who will influence the ideals 
of the new generation. What the influences will be no man can foresee, but it is certain that if 
the influences are to be potent they must result from the natural expression of men and 
women who feel deeply. When Michael Angelo created Adam he gave man- 
kind a new ideal of manhood. There is probably not a man in Christendom whose ideal of 
manhood has not been indirectly modified by the art of Michael Angelo. Will our genera- 
tion produce an artist capable of moulding the ideals of mankind, capable of winning man 
from the shams of modern life? To do this the artist must be moved deeply. His 
impulses must come from the heart. His emotional experiences must be rich, varied. They 
must be clean, for only so can he keep the enthusiasm of youth and that is a prime necessity 
of his art. 

In literature America has produced a man whose influence over human thought and 
feeling has spread over the earth, Walt Whitman. Let us prepare now for the time when 
an’ American painter or sculptor will exert:an equal influence. There is nothing Utopian in 
the idea. Phidias and Giotto have had an influence over mankind which quite dwarfs that 


of Whitman. 


Mia apologies are due for things for waich we should not be held entirely responsible. 
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MADONNA AND CHILD JACAPO DEL “S EVA 


Fearon Galleries 


CHRISTMAS 


Over nineteen hundred years ago a child was born. 
The child grew to manhood and taught men to love 
one another. In three hundred years His teachings spread 
so that it seemed inevitable that love toward one’s 
neighbor would gain the whole world. The followers 
of Him who had taught peace would not raise a hand 
against their fellow men. A Roman Emperor feared for 
his throne. He declared his sympathy for the teachings 
of the Prince of Peace, not understanding the teachings, 
and fought under the sign of the cross. ‘The followers 
of Christ became rich and powerful. ‘They forgot His 
words. Hatred and strife gained the mastery just when 
it seemed they would lose forever. The Roman Empire 
fell as all which trust to force must fall. 

We have been reaping what Constantine sowed. It 
has been a terrible harvest. 

At this time when we celebrate the birth of Christ 
may the love of our fellowman so sink into our hearts 
that His kingdom, the kingdom of peace, shall come 


upon the earth. 


FRENCH IMPRESSIONISTS AND POST-IMPRES- 
SIONISTS AT THE CLEVELAND 
MUSEUM OF ART 


By WiruiamM M. MILLIKEN 


ROTESTS can never dam the flood of true 

expression. They rather call attention in no 
uncertain way to the very thing inveighed against. 
Surely, then, such a slanderous and unmeasured 
attack as the anonymous protest against the modern- 
istic works in the Metropolitan Museum’s summer 
exhibition did not attain its purpose. By its very 
abuse it only advertised the more widely an ex- 
tremely interesting exhibition. No matter what 
people may feel about certain pictures, wholesale 
attack of that character never achieves its purpose, 
but rather undermines the attacker’s position. 

The course of art sweeps on, and while the sum- 
mer exhibition of French Impressionist and Post- 
Impressionist works, held in the Cleveland Museum 
of Art from July 13 to September 15th, cannot 
pretend to such modernity as the Metropolitan ex- 
hibition, it nevertheless did its part in making known 
to the public the best and sanest in French art of 
the later nineteenth and earlier twentieth century. 
All the works shown in the exhibition were either 
owned by the Museum or by Cleveland collectors. 

There was an isolated Courbet, a brilliant study 
of the rockbound Breton coast, and the Museum’s 
Puvis de Chavannes, the large study for the “Sum- 
mer” in the Hotel de Ville of Paris. 

Two of the three Manets formed at one time 
part of the Auguste Pellerin collection. The earliest 
in date was a “Marine” of the year 1874, No. 164 
in the Duret catalogue of Manet’s principal works. 
The artist painted only a comparatively few sea- 
scapes, but in them he expressed with singular 
felicity the restless surge and sweep of the sea. This 
picture is composed of only two elements,—a strip 
of grey sky and an expanse of grey-green foam- 
flecked water with a fleet of fishing vessels scudding 
before a freshening breeze. With sure touch he has 
suggested the bulge of the horizon line, a psycho- 
logical phenomenon any keen student of the sea has 
observed, so that although the picture is small in 
size, it gives the impression of a sea heaped full of 
waters, boundless in extent. 

The second Manet from the Pellerin collection 
was a pastel of Mlle. C. Campbell, painted in 1880. 
It is a portrait of a woman of mature years, a head 
and shoulders seen in profile to the left. Her black 


hair is piled upon her head, with the characteristic 
chignon or group of curls falling upon her neck. 
The artist has seen his subject with sympathetic 
eyes and has emphasized the dreamy, wistful per- 
sonality, which the pale flesh tones and the black 
hair against a cool grey background only serve to 
accentuate. 

Nine examples of Manet’s work showed clearly 
his development covering thirty-one years of activity. 
The earliest was an interesting, solidly painted 
“Argenteuil” of the year 1877. This was followed 
in date by “Rocks of Belle-Isle,” 1886, and the 
Museum’s “Antibes” of the year 1888, showing his 
newly acquired luministic manner. After this in 
date came “Bassin aux Nymphes” of 1899, “The 
Garden, Iris and Horse Chestnut Trees,” 1900; 
and three extraordinarily fine canvases of the 
Thames series, 1904, one of them a masterpiece, 
“The Parliament Building at Sunset.” The last 
of the Manets was ‘Waterloo Bridge, Foggy Morn- 
ing,” one of the few canvases painted in 1908 on a 
later trip to London. The Manets in the Metro- 
politan exhibition, to be sure, made no attempt at 
being representative. ‘The organizers of the exhi- 
bition laid their emphasis instead on the later men. 

The seven Renoirs in the Cleveland exhibition 
gave also perhaps a fairer expression of Renoir’s 
genius. “They were headed by the superb “Baigneuse 
debout dans l’eau,” 1888, exhibited in the Paris 
exhibition of forty masterpieces by Renoir in 1913, 
illustrated in Bernheim-Jeune’s book. In its sim- 
plicity and naiveté it is a full expression of his 
philosophy of life. Never was Renoir more success- 
ful in his rendition of the effects of light upon the 
flesh, never was he more happy in the effects of 
color, shading from the deep blue of the rippling 
water in the foreground to the rich greens of the 
distance. “The Three Bathers” of the year 1897 
is another of his most characteristic works. It is a 
subject the artist loved and repeated several times. 
In it the student senses the continuity of French 
genius. In it Renoir is a lineal descendant of the 
XVIII century,—a modern Boucher. ‘The color 
also is essentially French and recalls earlier models 
rather than the usual ruddy tones of his later work. 

Landscapes of 1882 and 1892 marked the other 
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side of his genius and the later riper style was repre- 
sented by a “Portrait of Madame Edwards 
Reading,” 1904, by a “Jeune femme arrangeant ses 
boucles d’oreilles” of 1905, and one of his masterly 
still lifes, ““Le Pot de Fleurs” of the year 1906. 
The ‘“‘Jeune femme arrangeant ses boucles d’oreilles” 
is a particularly significant example of his later style 
with its fullness and increasing warmth of flesh 
tones. 

Pissarro was represented by two fine canvases, 
and Sisley, the gentle poet of the movement, showed 
a smiling mood of his home, in ‘““The Old Ramparts 
of Moret.”’ Guillaumin, “LaBaie d’Agay,” 1893, 
later in date than either of the Guillaumins in the 
Metropolitan exhibition, was also a very significant 
piece. It showed in a striking way the organization 
and simplification of details which mark the artist’s 
later work. There is in it no doubt a reaction from 
his friendship for Cézanne, and as such it served as 
a transition from the impressionist to the post- 
impressionist works in the exhibition. 

An outstanding picture was “La Maison Aban- 
donnée,” by Paul Cézanne. It is the most brilliant 
Cézanne landscape that it has been the good fortune 
of the writer to see. As a picture, entirely apart 
from the artist, it won and convinced all.  Illus- 
trated in Vollard’s Cézanne, plate 20, and in Meier- 
Graefe, plate 145, it was exhibited in a loan exhi- 
bition of twenty-three masterpieces by Cézanne in 
the Rue Lafitte, Paris, 1895, and also in the loan 
exhibition in the Salle de Cézanne of the Autumn 
Salon in 1904. 

To the right the abandoned house slants crazily 
to one side. It gives a touch of eerieness to a pro- 
foundly moody picture. A stone parapet bounds 
the foreground and shields the spectator from what 
must be almost vertiginous depth, plunging far down 
below the dark trees to the left. Beyond the valley 
a hill with trees rises steeply, houses crowning the 
summit. In a brilliant way the artist has expressed 
the special relationships. By simplifications he has 
represented merely the structural simplicity of 
‘nature. He has stripped the picture of outward 
adornments and left instead only the fundamentals. 

“Paysage, Sous les Palmiers’” was the only 
Gauguin in the exhibition. Painted in 1891, it was 
one of the pictures exhibited upon the artist’s first 
return from ‘Tahiti at the famous exhibition in Paris, 
an exhibition which was such a_heart-breaking 
failure. It was bought by a Swedish collector at 
that time and has only recently come to America, 
almost directly from his collection. It has never 
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been illustrated in any work on Gauguin, so that it 
is a pleasure to be able to reproduce it here. 

The picture is a happy union of two sometimes. 
antagonistic elements, decoration and realism. The 
upper half is almost pure realism,—the grove of 
stately palms, their leaves touched by the declining 
sun against a background of pinky-lavender hills and 
tropic sky. In the lower half, on the other hand, 
two strange and solemn figures sit in shadow before 
translucent water in whose depths are reflected 
exotic forms and colors. Sweeping roots of the burao 
tree twine across the foreground and circle around 
the pool of purplish blue. Color, as ever in Gauguin, 
exercises its hypnotic power and casts a spell upon 
the observer, strange pinks and lavenders, greens, 
and acrid yellows, uniting in a whole of potent 
charm. 

A notice of the exhibition would not be complete 
without a mention of two pastels by Degas, one a 
group of “Ballet Girls” belonging to the Museum, 
and the second, ‘La dance grecque,” a loan. Both 
were splendid examples of this phase of Degas’ 
genius, ‘“La dance grecque,” having been chosen by 
Mauclair as the frontispiece of his book, ‘“The 
French Impressionists.” 

A group of paintings by Monticelli, a precursor 
of the movement, a group of Boudins, single pictures. 
by Jongkind and Mary Cassatt, and examples by 
Le Sidaner and Besnard completed the roster of the 
exhibition. 


[‘“The course of art sweeps on,” as Mr. Milliken 
writes, and nothing which the enemies of a move- 
ment can do will impede its progress provided the 
movement has within it the germs of the truths 
which mankind is seeking. ‘The anonymous attack 
on the modernistic works shown at the Metropolitan 
Museum was such a stupid move on the part of its 
authors. It but drew attention to the show and gave 
its friends a chance to give their opinion of the 
question. “There have been movements in our times 
which were not founded on the aspirations of our 
times. They have died notwithstanding all the 
paper and ink wasted in their defense. Such a move- 
ment was that of “la Croix Rose.” All the prop- 
aganda of Sar Paladan and his aides could not 
keep it alive. Interesting as much of the work of 
“la Croix Rose” was, the foundations of the move- 
ment were founded on a pose, on a culte in which 
the members did not really believe. It died, not 
from the attacks which were made on it, but from 
its affectation. Give every movement a chance. If 
it is not built on a firm foundation it will die — 
EpIror. | 
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PENNSYLVANIA GERMAN POTTERY IN 
THE JACOB PAXSON TEMPLE COLLECTION 


By R. M. RiersTaut, PH.D. 


Paz Pennsylvania German potteries were cre- 

ated in the second half of the eighteenth and 
the first half of the nineteenth century by humble 
craftsmen, who transplanted to Bucks and Mont- 
gomery counties in Eastern Pennsylvania the tra- 
ditions of German peasant pottery in Hessen and 
the Rhine country. 

In the State of Pennsylvania these potteries have 
long been valued by amateurs of the past. A very 
important collection has been assembled at the 
Pennsylvania Museum in Philadelphia, and the late 
Edwin AtLee Barber, curator of the museum, wrote 
several most interesting papers on the subject. But 
up to the present these early American wares have 
been considered more or less as quaint curios created 
in a quaint, old-fashioned atmosphere. A close study 
of the fine series of Pennsylvania German pottery 
collected by Mr. J. P. Temple, Tanguy, Lancaster 
County, Pennsylvania, suggests a different way of 
appreciating this simple art. 


We are today at cross roads in the judgment of 
art. The official artists of Salons and Academies 
have learned everything. ‘They know everything. 
They could paint every aspect of nature. A formula 
has been worked out for rendering every form and 
suggesting every mood. Such a phase in the psy- 
chology of art is not new. The artists of the Roman 
Imperial period were similarly skillful in an easily 
appealing expression of physical beauty. The fol- 
lowers of the Italian Renaissance manipulated masses 
of architecture, the gods of Olympus and the saints 
of Christendom, with unsurpassed efficiency. The 
craftsmen of the Roman Empire, of Italy in the 
sixteenth and France in the eighteenth century, the 
porcelain makers and other artisans of the later eight- 
eenth century in China, possessed every skill and 
knew every technique. 

It is strange that when the human mind seems to 
have attained external perfection, it always faces 
stagnation and death. This is true not only in art, 
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but in every field of activity. Fortunately, whenever 
scientific reasoning has built up an efficient scholastic 
system and an apparently perfect code containing a 
decision for every possible case, there comes a mystic 
who teaches the great lesson of humility. He shows 
that scientific perfection is shallow and void of the 
spirit, that the outside world cannot be. perceived 
through analytic dissection, but only through the 
mystic vision gained in meditation. ‘The simpler and 
humbler the spirit, the deeper it is able to penetrate 
inte the essence of things. “The sophisticated amass 
details and accidentals—and take them for the thing 
itself. Multifarious activity is not life, though it 


may serve as a substitute. “The essence of life is 


simplicity and quietude. 

The man of our period carries a heavy baggage 
of detailed information. “The wise traveller’ who 
really wants to see the country leaves all baggage 
behind and starts on his trip with nothing. We 
are beginning more or less to understand this great 
wisdom. ‘The return to primitive art: is imminent, 
and one of its precursive signs is the fact that many 


now prefer rough pottery to the most subtle porce- 


lain, and everywhere is a craving for the naive, 
Naive art may be the art of humble men who 
follow their simple emotions and do not know that 
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there is anything “‘better.’’ It may also be the art 
of those who have seen the emptiness of sophistication 
and have learned to be simple. ‘The sins of his youth 
did not prevent St. Francis from becoming a great 
saint. 

Very often we understand fully the merit of some- 
thing remote in age or difficult to find, and overlook 
something of equal merit that is easily accessible. 
Everybody admits the charm that emanates from 
the naive landscape in an Italian Trecento painting. 
but who would be daring enough to avow that from 
the mountains, valleys, streams and trees painted 
in his hours of leisure by a Brooklyn house-painter 
or Paris customs employee, a similar intensity of 
feeling and an equally harmonious image of the es- 
sence of the world may come forth? 

The Pennsylvania German potteries are naive art 
of which the sole fault lies in the fact that it was 
created only a hundred or so years ago. ‘These 
products of early American days reflect the world 
of humble farmers and craftsmen. In simple lines 
they build up the perfect image of a little universe,— 
a microcosm of the unaccented,—and unconsciously, 
in their humility, they attain greatness. Their mate- 
rial is crude potter’s clay simply shaped on the wheel. 
Their ornamentation consists in variegating the clay 
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of the background with slips of different colors, 
ranging from cream-white to pale yellow, tan, ver- 
milion and yellow-brown. Details are indicated by 
scratching the design into the slips with a wooden 
stick, before firing, so that the body of the pottery 
appears as a dark outline contouring and explaining 
the splashes of clay that indicate flowers, leaves, 
trees, houses, animals and mankind. 

This technique is a very old one. We find it from 
the sixth to the tenth century in Persia, where Sas- 
sanian and early Mohammedan potters decorated 
their slip wares in exactly the same fashion. It 
occurs very frequently in the early Mohammedan 
period in Egypt, and also in the Byzantine colonies 
in the Crimea, in medieval Constantinople, Asia 
Minor and Cyprus. <A large volume has lately been 
devoted to the early Persian wares by Maurice Pez- 
ard, and the hundreds of reproductions in his book 
reveal the simple grandeur of the native Iranic work. 

In all these Eastern wares, the range of motives 
is extremely limited. ‘The same theme is expressed 
over and over again in practically the same way, 
and every time it carries the same message of simple 
beauty. It is like the song of birds in the woods. 
Each species sings a few conventional notes in eternal 
repetition to express its joy in life. And yet not 
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few are the wise men who spend hours and days 
in the woods to listen to this elemental song. 

The Mohammedan potters play with their con- 
ventionalized flowers, with their birds and their run- 
ning animals, as the Pennsylvania potter plays with 
his. [he tulip is to the Pennsylvanian what the 
arabesque flower is to the Mohammedan. ‘The cen- 


ters of the platters, the sides of the jars and vases, © 


are filled with shrubs and plants which bear these 
huge, bright fairy-tale flowers in symmetrical ar- 
rangement. Sometimes birds, gay parrots and pea- 
cocks play in the branches. Sometimes the severity 
of a heraldic eagle alternates with tulips, and in- 
scriptions in Gothic lettering. Deer and horses 
speed across the platters. Hunters on horseback, not 
unknown to early Mohammedan art, gallop under 
massy trees. And reminiscent of the warriors of the 
Persian plates, we find in the Pennsylvania German 
platters the minutemen ready for the defense of 
their hard-won liberty. 

The signatures of the potters and the names of the 
customers show the pride of maker and owner. 
These platters were cherished, and every time: the 
gradually disappearing pie revealed letters and dates, 
the bygone day of the purchase and the ensuing long 
years of toil were half-consciously commemorated. , 

The design of all these motives is simple and 
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eloquent. As in everything created by intuition, the 
directing imagination gave rhythm, power and archi- 
tectonic strength to the hand and the work. These 
flowers, animals, trees and houses are a little self- 
sustaining world, which stands there, needing no 
explanation or support, in perfect balance and har- 
mony. It is like the world of these farmers who 
had gone out into the wilderness and by hard effort 
created a new existence in which they found freedom 
and happiness in a humble way. ‘They had solved 
the great problem of life and they cherished the 
work of their friends the potters; for these pie-dishes 
and jars were adequate expression, in the potter’s 
clay, of what they felt in their hearts. 


[Dr. Meyer-Riefstahl furnished me with a photo- 
graph of a Mohammedan plate of the Twelfth 
Century which we intended to reproduce in this 
article. Unfortunately the mail service of the new 
regime is no more satisfactory than it was during the 
war and the result is that the photograph arrived 
just too late for us to include it in this article. Let 
me, however, say that I do not think anyone but-an 
expert would have noticed that it differed in any way 
from these early American potteries. Who was it 
said that America was an inartistic country ?—. 
Eprror. | 
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MAXIME EMILE LOUIS MAUFRA 


By THE EDITOR 


AUFRA is usually classed as an impressionist 
painter. Although he is in many respects 
close to the impressionists he is more concerned than 
they are with design. He is less interested in abso- 
lute truth than they. His interests are rather with 
harmony of mass and color. There is nothing about 
the art of Maufra which is difficult to understand. 
A short account of his life would, however, be of 
interest to those who enjoy his work. 

Maxime Emile Louis Maufra was born in Nantes 
in 1861. He was therefore about twenty years 
younger than Monet, Renoir, Cézanne and Guillau- 
min. ‘There is a book on Maufra written in 1907 
by his friend Victor Emile Michelet. Michelet just 
met Maufra when they were scholars in the lowest 
class of the Lyceum at Nantes. They remained in- 


timate friends up to the separation brought about by 
death. 

“We had for professor of drawing an old man, 
distinguished-looking, sensitive, M. Chazerain, who 
had a real feeling for art. He bothered far less to 
teach us to draw a nose or a leg correctly than to 
open our eyes to the beauty of form. We both owe 
a debt of gratitude to that excellent professor. 

“When he left high school, having been born of 
business people in a city where commerce was the 
one thing to which one devoted one’s life, Maufra 
started on a mercantile career. He was eighteen 
years old, and it was then that he began to paint. 
As a young man he had spent much time with nature. 
He was fond of sport, of hunting and of sailing. 
Rowing and sailing are sports which are most popu- 
lar with the young men of a place like Nantes. 
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Holidays and Sundays are given over to these sports. 
Maufra had then as a young man much experience 
in tramping through the country, and he was equally 
at home on sea.” 

Maufra was largely self-taught, and as Michelet 
says: 

“How can a young man who feels that he has the 
artistic temperament cultivate his talent? If only 
his instinct or circumstances over which he has no 
control can keep him from entering one of the official 
art schools! If only some good fairy sends across 
his path a sympathetic guide who can help him find 
himself! It is better to build up one’s art alone, 
to develop one’s own individual expression, to adopt 
the traditions which instinctively one feels are help- 
ful, rather than to suffer the ignominy of the usual 
academic training.” 

Continuing, Michelet writes: 

‘When Maufra was twenty-one he passed a year 
in England. At the National Gallery he was bowled 
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MAU FRAG 


over by the Turners; at South Kensington by the 
Constables. The English School made an indelible 
impression upon him; the profound majesty of Gains- 
borough, the marvellous dreamland of Turner, the 
virile harmony of Constable. 

“When he got back to Nantes he painted when- 
ever he had any time free, his enthusiasm growing 
as he worked. He started working from the nude, 
without which study there can be no thorough train- 
ing in painting. In 1886 he sent to the Salon two 
paintings: Bateaux de péche a la Haute-Ile and In- 
ondation @ la Haute-Ile; effet d’hiver. ‘They did 
not escape unnoticed. A few days after varnishing 
day at a newspaper office I ran across Octave Mir- 
beau, who said to me: ‘I have just discovered a de- 
lightful landscape by an unknown painter, Maufra. 
Do you know him?’ ‘Well, rather!’ 

“After that the young art student whenever he 
was free would start out either on land or sea with 
canvas and colors. Almost every year he showed at 
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the Independent exhibition. He was ranked as a 
disciple of the impressionists. As a matter of fact 
he had never seen a painting by any artist of that 
school. To know nothing of the artistic life of Paris 
adds to the difficulty of painting. At the same time 
it is an opportunity for the student who really has 
sufficient individuality. It of course makes it far 
harder to find one’s way, but it keeps one free from 
those influences which are so liable to warp one’s 
personality. At that time (1886) the works of the 
Impressionist masters, at the height of their power, 
would have been received in provincial France with 
laughter and jeers. They could not have been shown 
without causing a scandal. Maufra then had no 
chance to ever see any of their work. He kept fresh 
in his mind the profound impression made upon him 
by the art of Turner when he was in London. In 
1890 Maufra, finding art becoming more and more 
his master, gave up business and with a painting out- 
fit on his shoulders wandered through Brittany. One 
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MAUFRA 


evening he stopped at Pont Aven, at the inn of 
‘Mother Gloanec,’ and there Maufra saw a group 
of strange young men who talked and enthused under 
the leadership of a solidly built fellow with a pirate’s 
head, the sight of whom fairly took his breath away. 
It was Gauguin. 

“Gauguin’s works and his conversation opened 
up to Maufra new horizons which, however, seemed 
to him somewhat vague. The master of Pont Aven 
awakened in him latent forces. (Gauguin, who had 
lived much in the world of finance, understood char- 
acter. He said to Maufra, ‘You are travelling an- 
other way than mine, but it is a good one. Keep 
a-going and good luck!” 

For three years Maufra lived in Brittany. About 
this time he became much interested in Balzac. In 
Balzac’s Chef-d’oeuvre inconnu the author has 
written on the art of painting. His thoughts on art 
opened up new vistas to Maufra. He tried to real- 
ize Balzac’s thoughts in his painting. 
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In 1894 came his first exhibition, held at the 
gallery of the Le Barc de Bouteville, a dealer who 
was most friendly to young men who he felt had 
talent. 

Two years later he had an exhibition of his work 
at Durand-Ruel’s. I remember the show well. 
Maufra’s work already had a unity which was rare 
with the early impressionists. But in gaining unity 
he had necessarily lost some of the intense truth 
which you feel in the early painting of Monet. A 
sacrifice is always necessary. No one painting can 
have every virtue. ‘The intimate truth of an early 
Monet is a virtue incompatible with the decorative 
unity which Maufra sought. At the Durand-Ruel 
show there was a group of Scotch landscapes (for 
Maufra had recently returned from a visit to Scot- 
land), and a number of paintings made along the 
Breton and Norman coasts. Maufra was_ then 
thirty-five years old. He had already found him- 
self. The paintings he made later merely added to 
his reputation. ‘They had the characteristics of his 
earlier canvases, 
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This was followed almost immediately by an ex- 
hibition. of Maufra’s work in New York. ‘Through 
these three shows Maufra’s reputation was definitely 
established. In May 1897 and again in March 1901 
there were further exhibitions at Durand-Ruel’s 
Paris galleries, both of which shows I saw. ‘There 
had been very little change in his work. The tech- 
nical side showed a slight increase in skill but to me 
there was no perceptible change in the point of view. 
His point of view was a natural one. It was free 
from all affectation and therefore it could not be 
affected by changes in the public taste. There are 
few things in common between the art of Maufra 
and that of our own Ben Foster, but Foster like 
Mautfra is an artist whose point of view has been the 
direct outgrowth of his character. It has never been 
affected by any changes in the taste of the public. 

[t is not merely as a painter in oil that Maufra will 
be remembered. He was an etcher of no slight 
ability. Doubtless our good friend Joseph Pennell 
would tell me that Maufra was totally lacking in 
the technique of his craft. Doubtless, Pennell would 
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be right and yet I enjoy Maufra’s drawings and his 
etchings because they have abundant life and to 
me life is more than technique. Maufra also painted 
in water color, charming bits of landscape in which 
he let his decorative instinct have even freer play 
than in his oils. ‘The man was a versatile, sincere 
artist. His death (in 1918) came when he was at 
the height of his power. He had gained a reputation 
as one of the best of the minor French painters of 
his time. His talent is not comparable to the great 
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pioneers, the men who, like Manet, Renoir and 
Cezanne, revolutionize art. Maufra was not the 
leader of a revolution. He was rather an element 
in the culmination of an epoch. He gave to Impres- 
sionism decorative qualities which it had somewhat 
lacked. Without him the Impressionist movement 
would have lacked a certain completeness. Because 
of this and because of his manifest sincerity, the 
art of Maxime Emile Louis Maufra, landscape 
painter, should live. 


WALLS 


By JONATHAN THORPE 


WHO lately sang of merry brooks, of flower- 

ing meadows, of the dappled shade of trees on 
pasture land, now sing of white walls. White 
walls are beautiful beyond belief. I lie on my bed 
and wonder at the wealth of color they reflect as 
the morning sun comes streaming in my east win- 
dow. I sing of white walls,—I who lately sang of 
the country side. 

The city is my home. ‘The city with its dirt, its 
soot soils everything. It does not soil my white 
walls. A coat of whitewash once each year and 
all is pure and sweet and clean. 

Treasures I have, treasures which need no lux- 
urious background of red plush. My treasures look 
best on my white walls. Your rich homes I find 
stifling. They choke me. Your food sticks in my 
throat. Come dine with me,—bread broken up in 
a white bowl of milk. My simple life is richer than 
yours, for I have eyes and see, and you go through 
life blind to the beauty of sunlight on white walls. 

‘Treasures of art I have, but I do not crowd 
them upon my walls. One frame I have, a narrow 
flat frame, white like my walls, and each day I 
choose the picture with which I would commune. 
Yesterday it was a Homer water-color; to-day it 
is that marvelous etched portrait of Rembrandt’s 
mother. It is a trimmed print, else I could not 
own it, but the spirit is there, and the spirit of 
Rembrandt’s mother is as sunset glow upon my 
white walls. 

A mason am I. In the poorer parts of the city 
I lay bricks and commune with my own soul. They 
would have me write regularly and for pay. “That 
would kill my soul. Therefore I lay bricks for pay 
and write of my white walls. “They are to me as 


a symbol. As they reflect the joy of sunlight so man 
should reflect the eternal spirit. Cast out of your 
life the rubbish which you have gotten together and 
live as a man can live in a room with white walls. 
To-morrow it may be a Chinese print which I shall 
choose for my companion or a pastel by T'wachtman 
and, if I work, as I lay my bricks I shall be cheered 
by the thought of my own little room with its 
painted floor, its own rug, its old yellow chairs and 
on the wall the work of art, the inspiration of my 
day. I lay my bricks, but my spirit goes back to 
my white walls. 

I am an egoist, most happy in my life. Egoist 
I am, and yet with it all there is one blot on my 
happiness. I would that others could share my joy, 
could share my pleasure in white walls and in simple 
honesty of which they are the symbols. 

The world is ill. Women pass me on the street 
clad in the ugliness of that which is not made for 
use. Women pass me on the street in silk stockings 
so thin that I see the veins showing blue in the ivory 
of the flesh. Not so, women, will you tempt me. 

It is the woman dressed in garments fitted to 
her work whom I follow with my eyes. The coarser 
texture of her dress, its simple lines draw me to 
her. Here is health. Here comes the woman fit 
to live with me in a room with white walls. 

Upon my walls is Rembrandt’s mother. You 
would not see her in your crowded drawing-room. 
She would be lost among your gim-cracks, She has 
given me strength for my day’s work, strength to 
resist all thought of earning more than just what 
I need, strength to decide that by my hands alone 
shall I earn with what to buy my bread. Only so 
can my writing breathe the spirit of my white walls. 
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FRANK BURTY 


By THE EDITOR 


RANK BURTY is the only painter whose 

. progress I have been able to watch from his 
earliest childhood. You see I first met Burty when 
I went to France in 1892. He at the time was but 
six years old, and from then until I last left France, 
in 1910, I was intimate with him and his family. 
He is the grandson of the great art connoisseur, 
Philippe Burty, who was the friend of Victor Hugo, 
the executor of Delacroix, the patron of Meryon 
and the comrade of the more advanced artists of the 
period just after the Franco-Prussian War. So you 
see that Burty comes by his talent naturally. “There 
is nothing more wonderful than to watch the de- 
velopment of talent. It is almost like the excitement 
of creating. “There is always the accidental, the un- 
expected, which plays so important a role and which 
upsets all your calculations of a uniform evolution. 
With Burty it was his meeting with Picasso which 


upset all my calculations. The day came when he 
ceased to consider my judgment about matters of art. 
Naturally I met the new god and fell under his 
influence quite as much as Burty had. It would be 
difficult for an artist not to feel the charm of Picasso, 
whose eyes alone suggest a full, rich, emotional and 
intellectual nature. He looked like a genius just 
as Walt Whitman looks like a genius. You could 
not remain unmoved in his presence. 

A year or two ago I heard that Burty had sold 
his collection of Picasso and that he had quite gotten 
away from the Picasso influence. He had married 
a few years before and was living with his wife in 
a little village called Ceret in the Pyrenees. Their 
life was simple, and Burty gradually came to feel 
that the life of Paris was an artificial one, and that 
the art standards of Paris were artificial standards. 
Picasso was a reaction against the over-cultivation of 
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the capital. ‘To one living in the primitive life of 
the Catalonian peasants the revolt seemed unneces- 
sary. Burty made a visit to America about 1906 
and he returned to France with the conviction that 
we in America should not follow the paths of con- 
temporary French art because Post-Impressionism 
was a phase of art which could not appear normally 
until a nation’s art had passed through the various 
stages which France’s art actually has passed 
through. Apparently he feels now that Ceret and 
the Pyrenees have the same tonic value as the more 
primitive life which is normal in many portions of 
America. 

If I were called upon to express with two ad- 
jectives Frank Burty’s character I would say that 
he was obstinate and that he was gentle. He had 
a charming way of taking advice. He agreed with 
what you said. You were quite sure you had in- 
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fluenced: him. You later learned that he had gone 
his own way and his way was not your way. So it 
is with his art. He has argued it out with his 
friends. He has very politely agreed with them and 
then he has gone his own way, a way which was not 
theirs. “That is why Burty’s art strikes one as being 
so sincere. From his earliest childhood he listened 
to what was said about him and then he has unos- 
tentatiously gone his own gait. 

On Sunday, December 4th, I was much pleased 
that the art critics were so unanimous in their praise 
of the work of Frank Burty. McBride was espe- 
cially friendly. ‘The artists with whom I spoke 
about the show had all been much impressed. I do 
not altogether trust my own critical faculties, for 
(I suppose I should confess) Frank Burty is my 
cousin, and we have never had any of thoce cousinly 
rows which often mar the peace of such relationship, 
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Putting aside as much as I can the prejudices 
which I have in Burty’s favor, I still believe that 
he is one of the most interesting of living artists. 
He has not the marvellous craft of a Picasso. His 
hand falters with excess of zeal as did the hand of 
our own Winslow Homer. 

Although Burty is entirely French in training I 
believe that the presence of American Quaker blood 
in his veins, mingled with French Protestant, has 
helped to make him the sincere artist that he is. To 
belong to a hopelessly outnumbered minority makes 
for strength of character. 


Throughout his youth he was always of the 
minority. Except that he was so sincere in every- 
thing he did, I would have almost suspected that 
he preferred to be in opposition to the established 
powers. It was rather that the pioneer must ever be 
in opposition. When the time comes that the public 
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thinks that it has caught up with the pioneer, behold 
the pioneer has left his former position and is already 
out of sight. Those who were willing to accept the 
Burty of 1905 were disconcerted when they found 
that the Burty of 1907 was a very different person 
from his earlier self. Burty is still of the minority. 
When he ceases to be in the opposition he will have 
lost much of his charm, I really think that there 
is little danger that he ever will accept the thoughts 
of the majority. His gifts then are in no danger. 

It is strange how frequently the coming together 
of French and Anglo-Saxon ideals has created 
an atmosphere favorable to artistic creation. In 
recent French literature Stuart-Merrill and Vielé- 
Griffin are notable instances. In the graphic arts 
Méryon, Sisley and Mary Cassatt are a few of the 
many whom I could cite. In Frank Burty we have 
another example of how much we can hope from 
a more intimate relationship of these two races. 
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By Mary FANTON ROBERTS 


AN INTENSELY MODERN EXHIBITION FROM FRANCE 


RANCE is re-establishing her supremacy as the 

advanced guard in art experiment. A collection 
of fifty-three oils, water colors and drawings recently 
brought from Paris for an exhibition at Wana- 
maker’s Modern Art Gallery are a very fair and 
convincing proof of this statement. Although this 
exhibition is not entirely the work of Frenchmen, 
including as it does almost every European nation- 
ality, yet the bulk of the pictures are French and 
French influence is felt in practically every canvas. 
This collection sounds quite the most modern note 
in the most recent art of Europe. It is far away 
from the old Impressionistic school; in the main 


it does not suggest Cubism or Futurism, It presents. 
such men as de Vlaminck, Matisse, Picasso in their 
freshest and most progressive spirit. The most famous 
of the modern French women are also exhibited: 
Helene Perdriat, Irene Lauget and Marie Laurencin. 

What one feels so strongly in the exhibition as 
a whole is an immense variety of interest, a great 
diversity of purpose and quite an extraordinary in- 
dividuality. The fifty-three pictures do not suggest 
for a moment that the painters are the followers 
of any one master or establishing any particular 
school of art. ‘There are, to be sure, qualities that 
seemed to pervade the entire exhibition and impulses 
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that characterize many of the minds, namely a cer- 
tain naiveté of expression and a thin, faint note of 
decadence. ‘To what extent this naiveté is spon- 
taneous or where it is self-conscious it would be 
difficult to say, without having followed more closely 
the work of these artists and their development. It 
is a bit difficult to imagine an inevitable naiveté 
springing up on the Left Bank of the Seine. The 
decadence that seems intentionally to distort the 
human body and associate ‘features on the human 
face as though gathered ‘together by chance from a 
dissecting table is unquestionably modern and some- 
times Parisian, and always regrettable. 

But in spite of these defects, and there is a tang 
of this abnormality sequestered here and there the 
world over, today, there is very much that is vigorous 
and fresh and intensely vital. The work of the 
women is curiously unfeminine it seems to me. It 
is sketchy and fragile in technique but rather sinister 
in inspiration. 

One woman whose work does not come under 
the head of this description at all is Helene Perdriat 
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who shows a decorative square oil painting, “Beauty 


_and the Beast,” which has much unrelated detail 


extremely well assembled. Against a brilliant green 
background, a figure of a woman reclines: she is 
too fantastic in design and color to be accented as 
anything but decoration. But the massing of the 
color is quite splendid; fruit and the mandolin are 
well contrasted in the foreground and a lacy black 
scarf trails over green and white and o-ange for 
piquant contrast. ‘There is a certain grace as well 
as grotesqueness in the body of the woman. Only 
the head and the shoulders are well modelled, and 
the heavy physical eyes look out with a dull. se 1suous 
stare. “The foolish little fawn is an interesting part 
of the composition. i 
There can be only praise for the sumptuously 
painted Still-Life by de Vlaminck. On a burnt 
orange table rests a white porcelain bowl, crossed 
with blue and dotted with yellow. It is filled to 
the brim and running over with the richest of fall 
fruit; peaches, pears and grapes press against each 
other in luxuriant masses. Beginning with purple 
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and blue that pours over the brim of the bowl, de 
Vlaminck heaps up orange and pink and _ rose 
and yellow, ending the gorgeous composition with 
green branches and delicate blue flowers. It is 


so spontaneously painted, there is so much robust 
interest in life and fearlessness that its beauty 
streams out to you past almost everything in 
the exhibition. 


TWO NEW MEXICO CANVASES BY JOHN SLOAN 


OHN SLOAN is just back from Santa Fé where 

he spent the summer painting and building him- 
self a home. This vast country of which Santa Fé 
is the heart is one of simple forms and endless beauty 
of color. So it has caught the imagination of men 
who seek inspiration for art in their own country. 
Bellows and Henri have made it their home for 
months at a stretch, Randall Davey has settled there 
permanently and now John Sloan counts Santa Fé 
his headquarters and is on a visit when he comes 
to New York. 

This fall Sloan has brought back some striking 
Indian paintings; he has done so in fact for three 
years in succession. But to a large extent his work 
this season is dominated by that adobe house, placed 
in the centre of an old French garden, that has 
become his home. The garden is bright all summer 
long with hollyhocks and roses, French flowers and 
American flowers and of course an herb garden. 
The old house is being made more comfortable and 
larger, and in its old state, as well as in its process 
of reconstruction, has become the inspiration of some 
of Sloan’s finest new canvases. 

THE Arts this month is showing two Sloan 
paintings, a home scene and an Indian scene. ‘The 
first shows old stone walls in terraces, and a garden 
in the foreground; the brilliant New Mexico sun 
fairly drenching the greens and the earth color in 
dazzling light. The forms of the shining trees are 
opulent with mid-summer life, substantial trees that 
have grown up out of the earth, and the sunlight 
in the painting seems to be drawing the sap through 
the branches to the very tips of the leaves. ‘The 
upturned furrows, too, gather the light in shining 
patches. ‘The stone walls glow as though warm to 
the touch. I have wondered if John Sloan could 
have put so much intimate beauty into this scene 
if he had not painted it with the eye of the home 
lover as well as the artist. In the middle distance 
the men digging are also attacked by the sunlight. 
There is life in every inch of the canvas. It is 
interesting how much more than architectural details 
Sloan has presented in these pictures of his home. 


A rich sense of the growth of the soil is in them 
and each landscape tells a story of the preparation 
for human existence. “The way Sloan speaks about 
his new venture is “I have brought back a small 
crop of pictures but I have left a fine house.” 

“The Eagle Dance” (shown at the exhibition of 
the New Society) is Sloan’s latest study of Indian 
life in its ceremonial phase. The painting of this 
picture is swift and fluent. Its inspiration was re- 
ceived at the time of the Taos Eagle Dance which 
Sloan has the privilege of attending this summer. 
Although done from memory the work is very defi- 
nite and sure. ‘There is as usual simplicity in design 
and great ease of technique. A man only paints 
this way who has painted a long time, whose whole 
life has been a preparation for a masterly presentation 
of his art. ‘The Taos Eagle Dance is still performed 
as a religious festival; white people are reluctantly 
admitted, and camera and easels are never permitted. 
In this canvas of Mr, Sloan’s there is a complete 
absorption in the old and holy rite, which is really 
a form of prayer in which the devotees still seek 
help from the Great Father for these perilous days 
in which they are living. A curious quality of 
desolation pervades this picture. The doors and 
windows of the pueblo are empty. No onlookers 
stand along the roof top gazing down with reverence 
upon the worshippers. But for the little group of 
dancers, the place is deserted. One feels that an old 
race and old customs are dying in this new world. 
Back of the half deserted mesa a brilliant contrast 
is afforded in the deep blue sky over which buffs of 
soft white clouds are floating. ‘There is a certain 
flashing beauty in this background, and in front 
and below it, the half deserted pueblo and the few 
old men solemnly treasuring their old beliefs. Sun- 
light streams over the mesa and over the dancers, 
but it is coldly painted, smooth and clear, so judi- 
ciously handled that while it illuminates it does not 
enliven the scene. In spite of some touches of vivid 
color, the painting is a record of remote old figures 
moving sadly out of the world’s history. 
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AT CHICAGO 


By Hr Simons 


HE Thirty-fourth Exhibition of American 

Paintings and Sculpture at the Art Institute 
of Chicago was followed by a Free Exhibition 
of Refused Works in the Rothschild store on State 
Street, beginning November 21. 

The impulse of this movement was, admittedly, 
largely local. Of the score or more definitely pro- 
gressive painters who showed their works at the 
last exhibition of the Chicago Society of Artists, 
most of whom have been honored or at least included 
in former “American shows,” only four—Anthony 
Angarola, Elizabeth S. Taylor, John W. Norton 
and Laura Van Pappelendam—are to be seen at the 
Institute now. C. Raymond Jonson, Ramon Shiva, 
Will Hollingsworth, Carl Hoeckner, Rudolph 
Weisenborn, Helen Walker, Julian McDonald, 
Gordon St. Clair, Agnes Squire Potter, Claude 
Buck,—these are only a few whom one misses. For 
the most part, this region is represented only by 
such men as Oliver Dennett Grover, Edward B. 
Butler, Adam Emory Albright, Ralph Clarkson, 
Wallace L. Dewolf, Frederick M. Grant and Carl 
R. Krafft. 

But the manifestation of independence here is 
much more significant than this single criticism im- 
plies. The men promulgating the Exhibition of 
Refused Works say that the Institute show is not 
genuinely representative of American art. ‘They 


contend that the phases ignored are the ones out of 
which the American art of the future is to develop. 
This view cannot be dismissed as prejudice. Max- 
well Armfield, Bryson Burroughs. Randall Davey, 
Stuart Davis, John Sloan, Sargent, Van Deering 
Perrine, Arthur B. Davies are here, but Luks, Albert 
Bloch, Glackens, Prendergast, Laurent, Demuth, the 
Zorachs, Burlin, Mrs. Cowdery, Reynolds Beal are 
not. And where are Rockwell Kent, Maurice 
Stern, Jerome Blum, Emil Blanchard, Hugh Breck- 
enridge, Benjamin Kopman, Gaston Lachaise, Ejnar 
Hansen, Eugene Speicher? Where are Ross Mof- 
ett, Birger Sandzen, Marsden Hartley, Joseph Stella, 
Thomas Benton, Alfeo Faggi, Walt Kuhn, Andrew 
Dasburg, B. J. O. Nordfeldt? Can any exhibition 
excluding these names, be considered representative 
of the painting and sculpture in America in this 
year of grace 1921? 

The two principal defects of the Institute ex- 
hibition are that it does not include many men whom 
we have the right to expect to see, and by the signifi- 
cant workers there is much insignificant work, Lastly 
the show is dull. 

One of the few bits of brilliant relief is the 
“Nude Woman” of Arthur B. Davies. It is the 
best thing by him we have seen in Chicago for 
at least two years. “The insistence with which the 
flesh-tones vibrate against the stretched steel of the 
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background; the perfect balance of every detail of 
composition, the virile grace of line, the way in 
which the upper torso is built up in planes that 
refer back to the counter-motive of the limbs, make 
this a memorable achievement of disquieting beauty. 
In the same room hangs an “Impression of Yoko- 
hama” by Toshi Shimizu, intriguingly, impressively 
subtle in color, composition and conception. It is 
remarkable for the refinement with which every 
tone is associated to every other and for the con- 
sideration with which each detail enters the com- 
position. And yet its intricate multiplicity embraces 
delightful human simplicities, and under its tragic 
tones is irresistible comedy. Anthony Angarola’s 
“Compassion” receives honorable mention. It is 
a most sincere work, throbbing with genuine feeling, 
exalted by imagination. Some of the details of the 
figures are unequal to the fine painting of the 
landscape; the several spots of highest color have 
been applied from the same mixture, evidently, with- 
out due modulation to the different surrounding 
tones. But the design of the draperies, the quality 
of color in the background and the construction of 
the Christ and the other principal figures is quite 
convincing. Angarola’s “Glen Lake From Miller’s 
Hill” is done with equal care and feeling. John 
R. Grabach’s “Waiting for the Bus” is a noticeably 
strong composition of fine color, and his two paint: 
ings of little girls are among the most spontaneous 
and delightful pictures on the walls. Claggett 
Wilson’s “Basque Fisherman’s Family” has certain 
inconsistencies—the faces of the mother and child 
have not the strength of painting that is in the man’s 
head; the color of the garments is rather too thin— 
but its drawing and composition distinguish it among 
its companions. 

Without question, among the most important 
things here are George Bellows’ “Eleanor, Jean and 
Anna” which received the Beck medal from the 
Pennsylvania Academy, and “Old Lady in Black” 
to which the Norman Wait Harris silver medal 
is attached. The prize awarded from the Chicago 
Institute, the Mr. and Mrs. Frank G. Logan medal, 
is given to “The Dancing Lesson” by Cecelia Beaux, 
whose “Girl With Cat” also is shown. W. Elmer 
Schofield receives the Spalding prize for his “Morn- 
ing Light; and Eugene Savage, the William M. 
R. French gold medal for “Arbor Day.” His 
“Pastoral” which was given a medal of honor by 
the New York Architectural League, also is to 
be seen here. Felicie Waldo Howells’ “From the 


Attic Window,” a lovely combination of warm and 


cool greys, is given the Peabody prize. ‘The Harris 
bronze medal is attached to “Ave Maria” by Well- 
ington J. Reynolds. “Late Afternoon” by Frank 
C. Peyraud receives the Martin B. Cahn prize. 
Honorable mention is given Aldro IT. Hibbard’s 
“Late February.” 

Leon Kroll is represented by “In the Hills” and 
‘“Wappinger’s Falls.” The former was a prize- 
winner at the National Academy, but it seems to 
me inferior to the latter: the figures are weak in 
comparison with the sustained construction of his 
landscape. ‘‘Wappinger’s Falls” impressed me as 
the finest landscape in the present exhibition. “The 
admirably sincere and finely toned “Stone Crusher” 
of Robert Spencer and his “Rag Pickers,’ which 
was honored by the National Academy, are here. 
W. L. Metcalf, Marion O. Powers and Leopold 
Seyffert are represented by works which have re- 
ceived prizes from the Pennsylvania Academy. 

John Noble exhibits two things—“Moonlight, 
Brittany,” full of atmosphere and subtle quality, 
and the more recent “Provincetown, Winter” which 
is done with more dash than the earlier work; it 
is filled with splendid color and emanates vigor and 
movement. [he two characteristic landscapes by 
Stuart Davis are bold and soundly constructed. 
Among the most poorly painted, but most. naive 
and authentically imagined canvases, are those by 
Gerrit V. Sinclair of Milwaukee; he needs much 
work, but he has an excellent basis: of imagination 
and conception upon which to develop. ‘The somber 
“Funeral” by John F. Folinsbee is convincing in its 
atmosphere and the restrained quality of its color. 
Hayley Lever is represented by two splendid ex- - 
amples; Abram Poole, by the excellently drawn and 
colored, ‘‘Portrait of Miss McFadden;” Frederic 
Clay Bartlett, by “Portrait: Florida,” the best thing 
he has shown here for some time; Ernest L. Blum- 
enschein, by two strong pictures from Taos; and 
Gregory McLoughlin, by “The Brick Court” and 
“Over the Roof’—hard and forceful in execution, 
and yet thoroughly built together. 

Whether it be their fault or the jury’s, the fol- 
lowing are represented poorly or indifferently: Jonas 
Lie, Gari Melchers, Walter Ufer, Frederick C. 
Frieseke, Gardner Symons, John Sloan, William P. 
Henderson, Robert Henri, Wayman Adams, Childe 
Hassam. But one may see adequate examples of 
Guy Pene du Bois, Charles H. Woodbury, David 
Karfunkle, William Ritschel, Charles Reiffel, Guy 
Wiggins, Edith Catlin Phelps, William J. Potter, 
F. Lauter, Charles S. Chapman, George Elmer 


Browne. 
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Nothing now in the Institute holds the crowd so 
persistently as do two little stained wood groups 
by Herm. M. Linding of New York. For once, 
the crowd is right. For the naiveté of these figurines 
is totally without affectation; the composition, es- 
pecially in “Music,” is most interesting, and the 
actual cutting itself is done with character. Roger 
Noble Burnham has a large “Dedication to Service’ 
in the sculpture-group; I do not think the piece itself 
is entirely successful; but the pedestal is remarkable. 
Figures as of spirits of the dead ascending are cut 
concave in the material, at first they appear to be 
in low relief; when one discovers the opposite to 
be the case, one is inclined to suspect a trick; but, 
upon consideration, one decides that the method is 
legitimate and the work, much more honest than 
merely clever. “The result is an extraordinary im- 
pression of light and shadow. ‘The most impressive 
group of sculpture present is that of Lucy Perkins 
Ripley which includes her lovely “Dawn.” Charles 
Grafly’s bust of Frank Duveneck is the recipient of 
the Potter Palmer gold medal. Honorable mention 
is made of Sherry Fry’s “Unfinished Figure,” S. P. 
Jennewein’s “Cupid and Gazelle” and John Greg- 
ory’s very gracious “Philomela.” 


AT the Arts Club is the most significant exhibi- 
tion of modern art that has been in this city 

since the International Exhibition of 1913-14. Every 
lover of art here should—does, probably—feel deep 
gratitude to Mr. Forbes Watson for assembling it 
and to whoever in the club pried open a place for it. 
Now at last we have a chance to see important 
‘phases of artists of whom many in Chicago have 
only a partial first-hand experience supplemented by 
a large but too indefinite literary knowledge. Van 
Gogh, for instance: all told, Chicago has not seen 
in all the last ten years so numerous nor so various 
works by him as are here together. And none so 
superb as ‘““The Plow,” nor so fulsome with beauty 
as “The Postman”—with what gusto it is conceived ! 
and what a different impression of its author it 
gives one from the idea of neuroticism that the 
“standard” critics have emphasized. Arthur B. 
Davies is another who is excellently represented. 
From his four canvases one gets a curiously melan- 
choly sense of background: of long travail endured 
by force of devotion and culminating in the output 
of the surpassing loveliness of “Bacchante Mother.” 
Here is Seurat’s “La Poudreuse,’ a masterly 
achievement in this method. It is strange that 
Seurat is so seldom credited with form, bulk, con- 
tour; in this work is astonishing modelling and a 


captivating humanness besides the. qualities usually 
attributed to him. Then the still life and the land- 
scape by Cézanne: as I was standing before the 
latter, thinking these thoughts, a stranger remarked 
to me, “This is the way Americans should paint! 
‘They’ve begun to do it in writing—Anderson, Sand- 
burg, Dreiser—but American painting will have its 
beginning only when our young men and women 
begin to understand Cézanne.” Yes, our painters 
here may learn infinitely from these Cézannes, and 
from these Picassos, this Vlaminck, these two charm- 
ing Matisses and three powerful Derains. 
Baylinson, Preston Dickinson, Man Ray, Demuth, 
are not, I feel, repeating or imitating the European 
cubists, post-impressionists. “Chey have derived much 
from these Frenchmen, but they have assimilated it 
thoroughly and now are using it in the creation of 
something indubitably American, undeniably their 
own. Glackens, McFee, Pach, Weber, Tucker, 
Speicher, Stella, Sheeler and the Prendergasts are 
here. And here are Vuillard, Utrillo, Toulouse- 
Lautrec, Renoir, Redon, Cassatt, Morisot, Courbet, 
Manet and Marie Laurencin. One’s gratitude to 
Mr. Watson and the Arts Club will endure long. 


HICAGO’S first “Salon des Refusés” which 
was held November 21-28 in the Rothschild 
department store was organized because it was felt 
that certain moderns, among them some westerners, 
had an esthetic right to have been accepted at the 
annual exhibition of American art at the Art In- 
stitute. The “official” display, by excluding or 
failing to attract the work of scores of unorthodox 
painters, is not a representative national collection. 
The “Salon des Refusés” is also not representative 
as the more radical of our artists do not submit 
work to the Institute jury and therefore did not 
figure in a show of those who had not been accepted. 
The outstanding successes of the exhibition were 
C. Raymond Jonson’s “Age” and “Life.’” It is 
difficult to understand why they were not accepted 
at the Institute. “Age” is one of his marines, com- 
posed from material obtained at Ogunquit. “Life” 
is a quite recent composition and represents a further 
step in Jonson’s development toward symbolism— 
perhaps toward abstraction. Unless his work is to 
be merely “literary” or “poetical,” the artist who 
attempts this sort of thing must be an expert symbol- 
ist as well as an excellent painter. Jonson is both. 
His metaphor in this case is profound and yet un- 
confused. He has acquired technical individuality 
and skill beyond any. other of the younger painters 


in Chicago: one begins now to wish for him to “let 
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loose,” to relax his meticulousness. ‘‘Age’’ is daring, 
“Life” is subtle, in composition: the latter is elab- 
orate with delicate rhythms. And both are fine in 
color: Jonson, though a young man, has a distinc- 
tively personal tone and quality of color. 

Anders Haugseth of Lincoln, Neb., has a land- 
scape that shows derivations from both Vlaminck and 
contemporary Germans—perhaps Georg Schrimpf. 
‘Tree-forms, a telegraph pole, rural roads and cot- 
tages are distorted into a massive composition, “The 
dark greens, blues and purples are too cold, almost 
crude; but the canvas has force, assuredness, emotion, 
conception. 

Carl Hoeckner of Chicago showed two ambitious 
and conscientious pictures which at the same time 
were disappointing to those’ who have followed his 
work. Doubtless their hanging had something to 
do with their ineffectiveness (for in the almost black 
tones of ““The Storm” the principal element of com- 
position and some of the figures were all but lost; 
while in “A Prayer” one of the two figures was next 
to indistinguishable) ; but the fault lay also in the 
character of the work. “The theme, as in nearly all 
of Hoeckner’s work, was literary, not to say dog- 
matic; one feels he had not chosen the proper medium 
for the transmission of such material. 

Another surprise of the rejected artists’ show was 
the exhibition of ‘“he Beggar,” “Portrait of Vladi- 
mir Madem” and “Portrait of Miss Alice’ by Sam 
Ostrovsky, who was represented at the Spring salon of 
1916 in Paris. It was surprising to find them among 
rejected works, because they were realistic in con- 
ception and restrained in method. 

Rudolph Weisenborn’s “Morning” was the most 
finely modelled nude in the exhibition. It was less 


pretentious than his vast ““Correlations” that caused 
a sensation at last year’s exhibition of the Chicago 
Society of Artists, but more successful. Of that, 
one’s chief impression was of quantities of paint; in 
this, he used a method of applying broken color new 
to him; in consequence one received a fine impression 
of substance. 

Dulah Marie Evans’ “Cadences”. was a fresh 
attempt at creation; but its rhythms were too 
obvious. Ramon Shiva had two of the most interest- 
ing things in the show. “Shadows of Gold” suggested 
—almost entirely by its qualities as a painting, its 
color and composition, and with a minimum of de- 
pendence upon natural objects—the sordidness lying 
underneath the splendor of our metropolitan ma- 
terialism. With broad execution Ejnar Hansen 
conveyed, in the portraits of his parents, forceful 
characterizations. 

Others who exhibited good or promising work are 
Eugen Neuhaus of Berkeley, E. Dewey Albinson of 
Minneapolis, Edith Jane Bacon of Kenosha, F. 
Lauter and Richard L. Marwede of New York 
City, Herman More of Davenport, Ia., Fred Nag- 
ler of Huntington, Mass, Gerrit V. Sinclair of 
Milwaukee, and the following Chicago persons: 
Helen L. Walker, Claude Buck, Aloysius G. Wei- 
mer, James D’ Agostino, Agnes Squire Potter, Thom- 
as Hall, Helen West Heller, Karl Mattern, Frances 
Strain. 

This exhibition has established that, either 
the New York Society of Independent Artists must 
extend its scope so as to send its annual exhibition 
west, or Chicago must have a genuine independent 
show of its own. 


IN CHICAGO ART CIRCLES 


By KATHARINE EGGLESTON ROBERTS 


T is too bad that I didn’t at least start to write 

this letter before seeing the exhibition of con- 
temporary and nearly contemporary French and 
American paintings at the Arts Club, because that 
particular collection of canvases engenders so much 
enthusiasm that everything else grows dim in com- 
parison. It is exactly what most of Chicago has de- 
siredgand all of Chicago has needed for a long time. 
The importance of it lies in that not only are such 
artists as Manet, Mary Cassatt, Renoir, Cézanne, 


Courbet, Van Gogh, Matisse, Picasso, Davies, 
Derain, Seurat, Stella, Marie Laurencin, and others 
of like interest represented, but in that they are 
represented by some of the best examples of their 
work. One is grateful, too, for the excellent hang- 
ing of the pictures. 

My chief regret is that Chicago cannot keep the 
pictures and the man who assembled them and open- 
ed the exhibition with a talk worthy of the master- 
pieces he introduced—Mr, Forbes Watson. He 
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speaks from a depth of knowledge, a balance of 
judgment, and a sane, sure conviction. May he come 
again and soon. 

Another interesting event in Chicago’s art world 
has been the “Salon des Refusés,” a collection of 
canvases refused by the Art Institute for its Thirty- 
Fourth Annual Exhibition of American Painting 
and Sculpture. It is very easy to understand why 
the Institute preferred certain important canvases, 
which were mentioned in last month’s article, but it 
is equally difficult to understand why it hung others 
of undoubted mediocrity and rejected a few (only 
a few) that are in the Salon des Refusés—particu- 
larly Aloysius G, Weimer’s character study, “Dad 
and Mother;’ C. Raymond Jonson’s marine, 
“Age;” and Ejnar Hansen’s eloquent “Portrait of 
My Mother.” In the marine the solid firm strength 
of the rock mellowed by a softly colored haze con- 
trasts with the swift-running sea at its feet. The 
sense of the eternal is there. In this same collection 


’ 


is a remarkably strange canvas called ‘The Storm,’ 
painted by Carl Hoeckner. Streaks of jagged 
lightning split a blue-black background out of which 
gradually emerge wraiths that seem to twist and 
melt again into the blackness. In spite of its bad 
hanging the picture holds an almost sinister fasci- 
nation. It may not be marvelously good but it is 
unquestionably interesting. Included in the display 
is another marine of the old stereotyped chromo 
brand called, “Back to Normalcy.’’ Somebody’s 
getting facetious. 

Probably no Chicago artist has ever had a more 
auspicious opening of an exhibition of his pictures 
than did Harry B. Lachman when Miss Mary 
Garden, general director of Chicago opera and gen- 
eral favorite of all Chicago, presided at a reception 
for him at the Drake Hotel and the city’s elite went 
to pay homage to her and to the young man who 
has been made Chevalier of the Legion of Honor 
and who holds the distinction of being the only 
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American artist with four paintings in the Luxem- 
bourg. It was a most interesting exhibition although, 
owing to the smallness of the rooms and the large 
size of the crowd, one could get a full view of a 
picture only at infrequent intervals. However, the 
canvases were later moved to the Carson Pirie 
Scott galleries where they are now shown to excel- 
lent advantage. 

Mr. Lachman paints rather solidly and with a 
marked predominance of greens and yellows. In 
several of the pictures—for instance, ‘“The Grand 
Rue, Petit Andely,” and “Tivoli”’—the manipula- 
tion of transparent shadows is especially good. “The 
Valley of Grand Andely,” loaned by the French 
Government, is, of course, one of the best things 
he has done. Of the architectural pictures, “The 
Bridge, Semur,” is one of the most likable. It is 
to be expected when a young painter gives us an 
exhibition of over one hundred pictures that there 
will be a noticeable unevenness; but, nevertheless, it 
is deplorable. ‘True, nobody can be at his best every 
minute in painting or writing or anything else, but 
I can’t help believing that if the artist had given 
us fewer canvases more of them might have more 
nearly approached the standard set by his better if 
not his best ones. “The whole hundred and four 
are exhibited under the title, “Italy and Normandy 
—Exhibition of Recent Paintings.” We are told 
he practiced photography in the earlier days of his 
career as a painter. Some of the canvases make us 
feel he has not got far enough from those days. 
Then another one surprises someone into saying 
there is a hint of Picasso. No—there are Picassos 
only a few blocks away at the Arts Club. Anyhow, 


it is not a hint but a broad expression ot ‘Harry 
Lachman at his best. 

The Anderson Galleries announce the coming of 
paintings by W. Lee Hankey. Scenes of Belgian 
and French peasant life and shore pictures are the 
chief subjects of the exhibition. Since his paintings 
and water colors rarely reach this country the lovers 
of his more familiar etchings are eager for the com- 
ing exhibition. 

In the O’Brien galleries hang a sues of paint- 
ings recently brought from the east where some of 
them received highly coveted honors. Vincent’s 
“Old Boat Houses—Provincetown” made its artist 
an Associate of the National Academy in 1920 and 
was invited to both the Pennsylvania Academy of 
Fine Arts and the Carnegie Institute at Pittsburgh. 
It is not only a well done picture from a technical 
point of view but has a distinct personal appeal. 
H. Dudley Murphy is represented by “The Red 
Patio,” “A Spanish Bridge” and a marine. The 
simplicity of two ship pictures by Hibbard contrasts 
with the greater pretension in those by G. L. Noyes. 
The rolling hills and winding rivers in the landscapes 
by Wm. J. Kaula are restful in their soft autumn 
coloring. Almost more interesting than the larger 
things are the prize winning thumb-box sketches 
from the Salamagundi Club of Everett L: Warner, 
Wm. S. Robinson and Charles Ebert. 

There is an increased activity in art circles here 
this fall. The exhibitions we are having are cal- 
culated to awaken the liveliest interest and to set 
standards worth while. They are provocative of 
discussion and that’s what we want. 


COMMENT ON THE ARTS 


HE exhibition of the New Society of Artists 

at the Wildenstein Galleries was disappointing. 
It was disappointing because in the whole show there 
was not a single painting which one would make any 
sacrifice to own. In each of the great art epochs of 
the past, think how many hundreds of pictures were 
painted which we who are art lovers would give 
almost anything to have! Think of the four small up- 
right Bellinis in the Belli Arti; think of the Carpac- 
cios in the chapel of St. George of the Slaves; think 
of Holbein’s “Erasmus,” or Rembrandt’s “Supper at 
Emmaus” in the Louvre, of the wonderful Mantegna 
landscape in Madrid! What wouldn’t any of us 


do if we could have about us such paintings? And 
there was nothing at the show of the New Society 
which can be compared with any of these master- 
pieces. Nor was there anything which will compare 
favorably with a fine Renoir, a Manet or an early 
Fantin-Latour. The show was disappointing, bitterly 
disappointing to the man who wishes above all else 
to see America have the place in the art world 
which it should take. 
- Let us run through the show hastily, 

The Gifford Beal marine has many admirable 
qualities. It is unpretentious, good if not great art. 
I do not think it would lose on further acquaintance. 
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The Reynolds Beal water colors are not quite so satis- 
factory. ‘There is an evenness of brushwork, which, 
when the brush stroke is a broad one, is disconcerting. 
The two portraits by Bellows are good, but they 
are so like other portraits by Bellows. Take two 
portraits by Holbein; even two which were painted 
the same year. How unlike they are! Holbein 
was wholly engrossed by his sitter. Bellows is so 
much taken up with technical problems that he does 
not recognize that his sitter is the important element 
and that if he gave all his energies to express the 
characteristics of the sitter, would prevent repetition. 
The work of Henri has the same faults. But you 
will say: “A painter like Bronzino repeats the same 
way that Bellows does.”” Excuse me, but Bronzino 
does not. Bronzino is a stylist, a stylist through and 
through. He lived in an age of elegance and all 
of his portraits are elegant. He was not a realist 
in any way. ‘There had been generations of culture 
before a Bronzino could be born. There is nothing 
stylish in Bellows’ art. Therefore no generations 
of culture are needed to produce a Bellows. 

The decorative screens of Robert Chanler are 
beautiful as Chanler’s screens are. "They are not 
the screens of Sesshiu, of Motonobu, of Koyetsu, 
and beautiful as Chanlers’ screens are, they are not 
comparable to their prototypes. It may be unfair to 
Robert Chanler to make the comparison, but there 
are so many who are proclaiming America’s pre- 
eminence in art that I feel that from time to time 
these truths should be thrust home. 

In Randall Davey’s paintings one feels a little 
too much the outer shell of the great southwest, the 
superficial appearance, not the inner life, the real 
spirit of the Indian. Oh, I know how difficult it 
is to penetrate to that inner life. But difficult as 
it is, it is the thing that we must strive for. Do 
you remember Gentile Bellini’s paintings of the 
Orient and how marvelously he penetrated into the 
life of the Turks? 

Frieseke’s art strikes perhaps a more personal note 
than anything else in the show. I do not mean that 
it is great work; but it seems to me that it is very 
much Frieseke. It is not reminiscent of Renoir 
or of Manet or of Picasso. It is Frieseke. You may 
call it what you will, but it remains a personal 
expression. 

And that leads us naturally to the work of 
Glackens. ‘There is in the work of many of the 
moderns, the signs that these artists are no longer 
earnest students. One feels that they are no longer 
making careful strides from the nude. ‘The piano 


player never gets away from his five-finger exercises. 
It would be better if the painter and sculptor never 
entirely got away from careful!—I had almost said 
academic—drawing. The amazing thing is that 
as I talk to the painters, three-fourths of them will 
agree that Smith and Jones are getting weaker each 
day in their drawing; yet they do not take the 
lesson home to themselves. Drawing, as Ingres has 
said, is “the common honesty of painting.” In these 
days of bluff how few seem to feel the necessity for 
good draughtsmanship! Glackens has talent, un- 
mistakable talent, but he let his art slide. He is 
careless about construction, about drawing. 

The Halpert “Landscape” is, I believe, a recent 
one. It has considerable beauty, as much possibly 
as any landscape in the exhibition. The “Interior” 
is less simple than his earlier interiors, but I think 
it is more personal, more individual. 

Childe Hassam holds his place well at the New 
Society. He has sent quite a number of small 
paintings and they all have the Hassam flavor, and 
by flavor I mean that indefinable something with 
which men of marked individuality impress their art. 

And now we come to Rockwell Kent, the darling 
of the gods. His work is at times so good that 
I fear to talk about it lest I overpraise. Leon Kroll, 
too, is doing good work. His “Spring” is far less 
hackneyed a painting than its title would suggest. 
‘The plow has cut deep furrows in a rolling meadow 
and the contrast between the brown earth and the 
young grass is beautifully rendered. 

Hayley Lever is always good but he never reaches 
the highest heights. He always falls a bit short 
of them. Jonas Lie, too, never paints anything 
which has not admirable qualities, but he also seems 
unable to produce the masterpiece which we used 
to hope he would paint. Somehow Lawson _ has 
ceased to progress, just as‘honors are being showered 
upon him. 

George Luks escapes the blight which has fallen 
upon so many of our middle-aged painters, the mid- 
dle-of-the-road painters, I had almost called them. 
The younger men are more interesting. The older 
men are better masters of their craft, 

What is McFee doing? Why does he send to 
exhibitions things he did, painted some years ago? 
Is his well also running dry? 

Gari Melchers is a capable painter. He has 
ability. He has done work which was almost great 
work. “Easter Sunday” follows closely the 
lines of his own good painting. ‘‘Mother and Child” 
follows too closely the painting of Mary Cassatt. 
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It is well not to be dependent on your next door 


neighbor for your water supply. Jerome Myers does 
not have to trespass on his neighbor’s land to get 
his inspiration. He has a spring right near his side 
door. Some would say the water was a bit brackish, 
but there is always somebody who is envious of the 
man who does not have to trespass in order to find 
inspiration. 

When Joseph Pennell trespasses on his neighbor’s 
pet preserves he brings his household gods with him. 
He is now living directly opposite Ardsley Studios 
and, as I write this, it would be quite possible for 
him with strong field glasses to read what I write. 
If he enjoys the view asymuch as I do I wish him 
many years of life on Brooklyn Heights. Hassam 
was speaking of it yesterday and said that if he 
had to choose his abiding place and could move his 
studio-apartment building over to Columbia Heights 
he would gladly do so. Pennell’s water colors of 
down-town Manhattan and lower East River are 
not wholly successful. Mr. Pennell doubtless recog- 
nizes the fact himself for he must know that the 
subject matter is of the utmost difficulty and that 
it cannot be conquered in a few months. He has 
made a good beginning and I wish him all strength 
to his right arm. Let me also congratulate him 
on his election to the Academy of Arts and Letters. 
He is now an “immortal.” At the same time were 
honored Charles Dana Gibson and Mr. Bacon, the 
architect of the Lincoln Memorial. 

Then there are Van Deering Perrine and Pren- 
dergast, both of whom are more than mere crafts- 
men, and John Sloan who exhibits “Eagles of 
Tesuque” and another landscape. He has not gone 
to New Mexico in vain. 

Eugene Speicher is even striving to do bigger 
things and that is why I always feel in his work 
that something which holds you long after you are 
familiar with a canvas. ‘The Maurice Steines have 
the same quality. Here, too, I feel an art “yearning 
like a god in pain.” Creation cannot all be an act 
of joy. ‘There are bitter pangs which the creator 
must suffer if he is to do great work. 

In Albert Sterner’s ‘“The Passion,” I do not feel 
these bitter pangs although the subject calls for them. 
I do feel the beauty of the composition and the charm 
of the color. 


ORE and more I feel the truth of Virgil’s 
“T fear the Greeks bearing gifts.” It is an 
unpleasant thing that we are forced to suspect the 


bearer of gifts. It wounds our pride and it wounds 
his. We all wish to believe that the gift-bearer is 
actuated purely by friendship. We wish to think 
that his affection is disinterested. We hate to 
underestimate a man’s altruism. And we know how 
it hurts when, bearing gifts, we are suspected of 
having ulterior motives. 

The latest gift in the art world is a weekly “Cur- 
rent Art Topics” which is not sold but given away 
to the press. It is an admirable sheet well gotten up 
which supplies art news to the art critic who would 
perhaps otherwise have difficulty filling his page 
(especially after that little dinner Wednesday even- 
ing), to the managing editor who has decided this 
year to manage without an art critic (times being 
so bad), to the editor of the Paradise Weekly 
Chronicle whose readers are avid to know what is 
going on in the metropolis. It is published by Art 
Service (how we all love service these days!). The 
first number was dated November 17. It contained 
an excellent and unbiased view of the doings of 
our art institutions. Moreover there were two half- 
tone reproductions, the cuts for which could be had 
for the asking. The paper or magazine was in no way 
obliged to acknowledge the source of its informa- 
tion. Truly these modern Greeks are generous in 
their liberality. 

In my innocence I thought: “Some man more 
altruistic than his neighbors has imagined that he 
could benefit by spreading the love for beauty 
throughout this land of ours. We should all en- 
courage him and use the information freely.” 

The second issue appeared and in it a review of 
the Academy so amazing that I decided that in this 
case I agreed with Virgil who, when all is said and 
done, was no fool. I hate to agree with Virgil. I 
would so much rather believe in the altruism of my 
fellow-man. But listen to the review of the Academy 
and see if you too do not begin to fear these gift- 
bearing Greeks as I do. Here it is: 

“When an artist paints a type of subject that 
strikes the fancy of the public, he is tempted to keep 
to that character of work. ‘Then it is easy for the 
gallery visitor to pick out the gay ladies dressed in 
black that we are accustomed to see from the brush 
of Harry W. Watrous. Sometimes, however, Mr. 
Watrous enjoys doing a landscape and after you get 
over the surprise of finding out who is the painter, 
you also will enjoy the quiet, rich color of “The 
Oaks” that hangs near the center of the main wall 
in the Vanderbilt Gallery of the National Academy 
of Design’s Winter Exhibition. 

“Other surprises include a Portrait of F. W. 
Biesecker, Esq., by the landscape painter, William 
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A. Coffin, and a charming Jar of Marigolds which 
the landscape painter, Ben Foster, declares he had 
great “fun” in doing, 

“These are but a few of the 453 paintings, etch- 
ings and pieces of sculpture that may be seen at 215 


West 57th Street, New York, until December 18th.” 
As headings for the Academy review they gave, 


SURPRISES AT THE ACADEMY SHOW 


A Portrait by Coffin, Landscape by Watrous, 
Flowers by Foster 


“Surprises at the Academy”! How many of 
the visitors found these three paintings the 
“surprises of the Academy”? Out of the thou- 
sands of visitors do you suppose there were five 
including the author of the review? I doubt if 
there were two. The truth of the matter is that 
very few even of those who attend the Academy 
shows go there to see the work of Coffin, Watrous 
and Foster. Rightly or wrongly interest in these 
painters has grown less for it is the younger group 
that holds the stage to-day. These painters are un- 
obtrusive in their work. To create “surprises” you 
must be boisterous. ‘The review in question in no 
way sums up the impression one gets from the 
Academy show. It is not an impartial review. It 
is a strong bit of propaganda for a particular (and 
rather generally discredited) form of art. All of 
which makes one ask: ‘Who is back of this prop- 


aganda?” 


Almost all activity on behalf of art degenerates 
into a propaganda for a particular style of art. Al- 
truism degenerates into egoism. The scheme for a 
weekly sheet which will inform the press of the 
events of the art world is excellent, The sheet how- 
ever must be impartial. I trust that the second issue 
of the “Current Art Topics” will not serve as a 
model for future numbers. 


A real surprise was given us by the Academy when 
the Altman prize of $1,000 was taken from Carl 
Rungius and given to Ernest L. Blumenschein. 


The will of Benjamin Altman specifies that the 
prizes awarded from his endowment fund shall go to 
artists born in the United States of America. 

The jury for the National Academy, selected for 
the first Altman Prize, the painting by Carl Run- 
gius, an American citizen but not born in the United 
States. When the attention of the Committee was 
called to the provisions of the Altman will, it 
necessitated a change, and the first Altman Prize 
($1.000) has now been awarded to a man who was 
born in Pittsburgh, Pa., Ernest L. Blumenschein, 


A.N.A., for “Superstition,” a picture of an Indian 
surrounded by objects used in the religious rites of 
his tribe. The second Altman Prize ($500) went 
to Arthur P. Spear, A.N.A., of Boston, for his ideal 
figure group of mermaids entitled ‘Sunrise.’ 

The Isidor Medal for the best figure composition 
by an American under thirty-five years of age, was 
withdrawn from Arthur Spear and awarded to 


George Lawrence Nelson for ‘“[he White Vase.” 


HE third issue of Current Art Topics has 
appeared and the fears I had that it was 
published not for art but for the benefit of a group 
of artists seems to be true. Let me tell you a story. 
Recently an art critic wrote up a show in which 
figured John Doe, the celebrated painter. ‘The art 
critic wrote a long article and placed John Doe 
among the “also ran.” The Sunday Editor featured 
John Doe in the heading although he was not 
featured in the text. And Current Art Topics in 
its third issue features John Doe and gives a re- 
production of his Academy painting and does not 
reproduce the Altman prize-winner, Blumenschein’s 
“Superstition.” What subtle pressure is being 
brought to bear in favor of John Doe? 


ND now let us see the exhibition itself. We 
have been standing too long on the threshold 

and I know you hate to stand and wait quite as much 
as I do. On the wall just as you enter the south gal- 
lery are a group of paintings by artists, all of whom I 
knew by reputation as a boy, Whittemore, Bolton 
Jones, Henry R. Poore and Leonard Ochtman. All 
these stories of the world’s having changed so much 
must be false. “The Academy has not changed. And 
further on I see a George Smillie, the last we shall 
see at an academy show, for Mr. Smillie, who was a 
type of gentleman fast disappearing, alas! died a few 
weeks back. Just this side of it is a brilliant study 
of a department store by Katherine Langhorne 
Adams and just beyond Theresa Bernstein’s “Girl- 
hood.” <A little further is Walter Ufer’s “By the 
Window,” a very good bit of work, more attractive 
to me than his more ambitious “Present and Past: 
Confusion” in the Vanderbilt Gallery. Even its 
unfortunate surroundings cannot kill “Twilight— 
New Mexico,” by Albert Lucas. It has tenderness, 
a quality which is rare in an age in which senti- 
mentality has so largely replaced sentiment. Then 
come a group of portraits: “Claire Sheridan,” by 
Emile Fuchs, a “Claire Sheridan” who towers far 
above my head. I would feel embarrassed at having 
to talk with so tall a woman, but it would be in- 
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finitely worse to be so tall a woman and to parade 
one’s six foot six along Fifth ave. Mrs. Sheridan is 
tall, but she is not one inch tco tall, whereas in the 
portrait she resembles poor Alice in “Alice in 
Wonderland.” William Cotton’s ‘Catherine 
Wharton Morris” and Ernest Ipsen’s “John Lane” 
are more normal in their proportions and lose 
nothing thereby. 

“You admire my daughter’s portrait,” she said ; 
“you ought to. We paid enough for it. You know 
he did not paint the hands. He isn’t strong on 
hands. ‘That’s why he generally paints busts. We 
paid him a good price though and he hired Smith 
to paint the hands, and everybody says the hands 
are too sweet for words.”” William A. Coffin should 
hire Smith to paint the hands. His portrait is 
sincere, straightforward, but the hands are not “too 
sweet for words.” 

There are a number of good things stretched 
along, canvases by Gifford Beal, by Frieseke, by 
Farley, Hayley, Lever, Roy Brown, Allyn Cox (a 
decorative panel in the style of the early Eighteenth 
Century), George Laurence Nelson, “The White 
Vase” (which got the Isidor medal) ; Arthur Spear, 
“The Sunrise” (awarded the second Altman prize). 
and Harry Leith-Ross, whose “Gray Day, Winter” 
is exceptionally sympathetic. 

There are now only a few more paintings in this 
gallery, which on the whole is a monotonous room. 
Of the few it seems to me the following stand out 
as the most interesting: “High River,” by John F. 
Folinsbee; “Southcote, Bermuda,” by Will Howe 
Foote; “Tampa,” by Reynolds Beal; “The Harbor,” 
by Roy Brown, and a Norse landscape by William 
H, Singer, Jr. 

In the center gallery the average painting is 
not quite so monotonous. The standard may be 
higher, but it is not high. I noted as I passed 
“Small Town,” by Charles Rosen, in which Mr. 
Rosen has chosen a subject which has many elements 
of cubism; “Taos Plasterer,” a bully bit of paint- 
ing by Ernest Blumenschein; “Gray and Gold,” by 
Florence Gotthold; “Skyscrapers,” by Edward 
Potthast; “April,” by Harry Leith-Ross; ‘“An- 
chorage,” by Armin Hansen; “Golden Afternoon,” 
by Vonnoh, and “Morning,” by Howard Giles. 

On the north wall there are an unusually large 
proportion of good paintings. It is impossible to 
speak of each painting, but let me name a few of 
the artists: Chauncey Ryder, Frank Moore, Clara 
Fairfield Perry, Hawthorne, Hassam, Frieseke, 
Birge Harrison (a beautiful moonlight), William 
S. Robinson, Waltman, Robert Spencer, Gertrude 
Fiske, W. Granville Smith. Then following around 


the room are good paintings by W. Herbert Dun- 
ton, Douglas Volk (a portrait of ex-Governor 
Smith), Katherine Langhorne Adams, Marian T. 
MacIntosh, Anna Crane and Eliot Clark. 

Up the steps and we are in the Vanderbilt Gal- 
lery. It is supposed to contain the cream of the 
whole show. On the whole it does. But in the 
Vanderbilt Gallery one misses the note of quiet 
sincerity of work like that of Harry Leith-Ross. 
These larger canvases are too often pretentious. I 
like Mr. Blumenschein’s “Taos Plasterer’ more 
than I do his “Superstition.” It seems to me more 
sincere. Naturally, “Taos Plasterer” does not fit 
so well into the scheme of the Vanderbilt Gallery. 
I fear it would not have won him the Altman prize. 
So much the worse for the academy! 

Among the good paintings just as you go into the 
gallery are Robert Gauley’s “Spanish Shawl,” Gar- 
ber’s “Mill,” and close to it the painting which was 
at first given the Altman prize, “Fall Round-Up,” 
by Carl Rungius, Sloan Bredin’s “Garden Bench,” 
and a full-length portrait by August Franzen. Mr. 
Franzen is a student of the old masters (there are 
few academicians who are students of the old 
masters), and his portrait consequently has dignity. 
Dignity of pose and of treatment are things which 
are the direct result of a love for tradition, and 
those who do not care for the masters of the past 
seldom have dignity. “Then comes a compact group 
of good canvases, canvases by Lester Baronda, 
Helen McCarthy, Ritschel, Ben Foster (a very good 
bit of painting, and Mr. Foster should paint flowers 
again. He does them well), S. Walter Norris, 
Groll, Walter Ufer, Jonas Lie, Costigan, Albert 
Rosenthal and Horatio Walker. ‘Then comes the 
painting which deservedly has the place of honor 
in the present exhibition, a portrait of a lady by the . 
late Abbott Thayer. On one side is “Evening Re- 
creation,” by Jerome Myers; on the other, ‘The 
Oaks,” by Mr. Watrous (not one of the “surprises” 
of the show, but a fairly solid landscape in the style 
of Blakelock). Passing on we come to an admirable 
Robert Spencer, but who ever saw a Robert Spencer 
which was not admirable? It is the only fault I 
have to find with Mr. Spencer. 

Then comes the recipient of the Carnegie prize, 
“Forest Primeval,’ by Charles S$. Chapman. It is 
a forest primeval seen through the eyes of Monsieur 
Courbet. But what of that? Do not all of us see 
through the eyes of some one of the masters, and if 
we can only thoroughly assimilate what we see and 
make it our own, who is there to say nay? But 
time will soon be called and I can but give a list 
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of a few more artists who deserve comment and 
they will close the gallery for the night. Here are 
the names: Bruce Crane, Dines Carlsen, Browne, 
Esperanza Gabay, Nave, Dorothy Ochtman, Emil 
Carlsen; Peter Marcus, Henry B. Snell, Elizabeth 
Watrous, Lawson, Max Bohm, who shows. the 
canvas he exhibited last summer in Provincetown, 
and Paul King. 


NOEDLER has had an important show of 

early American portraits. I find I am in 
general an absolute ignoramus when it comes to 
Colonial art. However, I discovered that a supposed 
art authority, a person who is an authority by pro- 
fession, knew even less about Ralph Earl than I did. 
The authority in question said: “If I am not mis- 
taken Earl came from England just before the Rev- 
olution and painted here quite in the style of his 
English masters.” I thought I knew better than 
that. So we looked it up and found that Earl was 
born in Shrewsbury, Mass., in 1751 and died of 
intemperance in 1801 at Bolton, Conn. Had he 
been a business man the fact that he imbibed would 
not have been handed down to posterity, but “what 
else could you expect of them artist chaps?” 

One of the most beautiful paintings at Knoedler’s 
was Earl’s portrait of his wife. “The man who was 
married to such a woman had no business to die of 
intemperance, 

The array of Stuarts was a noble one. One of 
the most interesting is the portrait of Ozias Hum- 
phrey. It is a painter’s painting painted with all 
the joy of the master craftsman. ‘Then there were 
two portraits of Washington. 

In another room was an exhibition of paintings 
by Johanna Woodwell Hailman. She is an in- 
different portrait painter, apparently preoccupied 
with pleasing the sitter’s “cousins and his sisters and 
his aunts.” This preoccupation keeps her from doing 
her best work. She is an excellent flower painter, as 
is shown by the canvases like “Madonna Lilies” and 
“September Flowers.” Her landscape work, espec- 
ially in “Storm Wind,” is also good. 


WOULD hate to have an exhibition. at the 

John Levy Galleries. “The rooms are beautiful. 
The background is quite perfect. But if I ever 
should have a show there I would just ask them to 
give me the entire ground floor. Otherwise I know 
what would happen. ‘The visitor to my show would 
wander into the last gallery and there he would 
find some little gem, a Cazin (they have a most 
beautiful little Cazin there now), a Corot, a Jacob 


Maris and my visitor would leave with a haunting 
vision of a Corot and my array of paintings would 
have vanished from his mind so completely that when 
his wife that evening would ask him “Haye you 
seen Hamilton Easter Field’s show at John Levy's?” 
he would answer “Oh yes, he paints cows very well, 
doesn’t he? Or is it sheep? Well, I remember 
seeeing them anyway. Only I saw a little Corot 
there, a perfect gem. I asked the price and really 
if the times were only a little better you’d have it 
for Christmas.” 


LEB DERUJINSKY is a Russian refugee. 
The sympathies of the Derujinsky family were 
against the Bolsheviks and therefore the only thing 
for the young sculptor to do was to ship as a sailor 
on a vessel leaving Caucasus for America. He ar- 
rived in New York in 1919 with $10 in his pocket 
and no passport, but influential friends at that time 
overcame all obstacles and since his undisputed talent 
and this show at Milch’s has done the rest. 
Derujinsky’s sculpture is eminently pictorial. It 
lacks the sculptural qualities of the work of Gaston 
Lachaise, of Alfeo Faggi, of Robert Laurent. You 
cannot easily combine the grace of French art of 
the Eighteenth Century with the qualities of the 
sculpture of the pediment of the Parthenon. In giy- 
ing Mr. Derujinsky full praise for his work it is 
but just to add that he has aimed at the grace of 
the Eighteenth Century sculpture and not of the 
higher achievements of Egypt and Greece. 


N writing of the death of Abbott Thayer I wrote 

that I considered him the most distinguished of 
our painters who were living last spring. ‘The 
statement was made hastily. What I have seen 
of Thayer’s work since has confirmed in me my belief 
of Abbott Thayer’s genius. There is an exhibition 
of his art at Milch’s, minor examples of his work 
in the main, and I feel that it is the most interesting 
show of American art we have had since the Thomas 
Eakins exhibition at the Metropolitan. 

Abbott Thayer had the qualities of the great 
Italian masters. He had their breadth of view. 
Take the unfinished nude at the end of the gallery. 
It has the qualities which Henri’s nudes lack. One 
feels that the Abbott nude has mysterious bonds with 
the universe. Emerson, in speaking of a great man, 
said (in substance) “When he moved his head you 
felt that the universe moved with it.’’ Abbott Thayer 
in his art reached such heights that you feel that 
the universe in a way moves with it. As craftsman- 
ship Manet’s Olympia is an achievement far beyond 
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the nude of Abbott Thayer. In conception I feel 
it distinctly inferior. “There are no mysterious bonds 
between the Olympia and the universe. 

Abbott Thayer in his drawings shows the attitude 
which. the old masters had toward their drawings. 
In those days drawings were the necessary prelim- 
inary studies for paintings. ‘They were not con- 
sidered as things made for sale. They were valued 
as documents. Raphael sent Durer a drawing ‘“‘to 
show his hand.” ‘There were no exhibitions of draw- 
ings, nothing which would make the draughtsman 
self-conscious. He drew for himself. All that has 
been changed and changed within a very few years. 
Abbott Thayer drew for himself. He was of the 
line of the great masters. I would not know where 
to turn to find anything in American art comparable 
with these studies of Thayer. At the Milch Galler- 
ies the number of drawings is large (twenty-five are 
catalogued) and they add an interest which pre- 
ceding shows of Thayer’s work have not had. I 
did not see the show at the Carnegie Institute and it 
is possible that some of his drawings were included, 
but no one has spoken to me of them if there were 
any shown. 


HERE is an unusual show at Kraushaar’s 
which will run through December. It is a 
modern show. American and European works of 
art hung side by side on peaceable terms. 
There are two delightful color sketches by Puvis 
de Chevannes, slight little things but very lovely. 
Forain is reprecented by more important examples. 


Here is Forain at the height of his power—dramatic, 
a little cynical. And here is just where Guy Pene 
du Bois loses out, when one compares him with 
Forain. Du Bois is too cynical to ever be dramatic. 
Forain is never so cynical but that he.sympathizes 
with his dramatis personae and du.Bois does not. 
Fantin Latour’s “Flowers” is a little painting of 
the utmost beauty. Unfortunately the difficulty of 
reproducing a picture with so dark a°background. is 
so great that it seemed best not to attempt it. “The 
bigger men seldom repeat; the ““Wake of the Ferry- 
boat” by John Sloan is a case in point. A lesser 
man would have repeated so successful a canvas. 
Better far, it seems to me, is Gifford Beal’s ‘““The 
Cliffs at Montauk” than his circus parade at the 
Academy. It is a solidly composed landscape. 
There is also a head of a woman of great beauty 
by Toulouse Lautrec. ‘The bronzes are a delightful 
lot—Bourdelle, Mahonri Young, Gaston Lachaise. 
Then Luks, Tack, Sisley, Jerome Myers, Prender- 
gast, Halpert, Courbet, Ryder, Carriere and De- 
camps complete one of the best shows of the seasen. 


UR frontispiece, a Madonna and Child with 
Saint John by Jacopo del Sellajo is owned by 
the Fearon Galleries. Jacopo del Sellajo was a 
pupil of Fra Fillippo Lippi. He died in 1493, aged 
about fifty. “There are about a hundred of his 
paintings known of which about twenty are in Amer- 
ica. [he Jarvis Collection (Yale University) is 
especially rich in works by this master as it has six 
of his paintings. “The late John G. Johnson of 
Philadelphia owned five. Other collectors owning 
works by Jacopo del Sellajo are Mrs. Bacon of 
Peacedale, R. I., Stanley Mortimer of New York 
and Dan.Fellows Platt of Englewood, N. J. 


T the Babcock Gallery they are having a show of 
work by the Guild of American Painters. The 

work of the Guild is improving. It is quite un- 
necessary to hand around prizes and honorable men- 
tions. If it were necessary (and it never is necessary 
nor desirable) I would beg a previous engagement. 
Richard M. Kimbel is a man the Guild should 
get rid of. ‘The man is a colorist. Colorists are a 
nuisance. ‘They have a way of painting nature quite 
literally and giving the canvas a charm of color 
which injures the paintings around it in an un- 
called for manner. For the good of those of us who 
are not colorists the colorists should be suppressed. 
We who are not colorists are in the majority. For 
the happiness of the greatest number it is very evi- 
dent that the colorist must go. For the happiness 
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of the majority I have no doubt but that Mr, Kim- 
bel will consent to stop painting. He has two winter 
scenes (one of them was reproduced i in the August- 
September number of THE Arts) with snow, rich 
in color, Frederick K. Detwiller’s “New York Old 
and New” hangs next to it. Mr. Detwiller’s canvas 
suffers from the juxtaposition. His work is natural- 
ly somewhat lacking in’ color and Mr. Kimbel’s 
work is so’ full and rich that it emphasizes Mr. 
Detwiller’s failing. . 

George Pearse Ennis and Bela Mayer are two 
painters who have much in common. ‘They see the 
picturesque side of things. They enjoy the feel of 
paint. Henry S. Eddy is another strong painter 
who is especially successful with harbors and ships 


and docks and the tang of the sea. Arthur Freed- 
lander is fairly successful with ‘‘Pierrette”- but I 
prefer his charming little street scene with figures. 
Ernest Roth deserves to be better known as a paint- 
er than he is. It all comes from his having gained 
fame as an etcher and the public believes that an 
etcher cannot paint. (And Whistler and Rem- 
brandt, if you please?) 

H. Vance Swope has for his two canvases (each 
member of the Guild is allowed to exhibit two can- 
vases) “House in Garden” and “Village Street.” 
Both show a fine appreciation of New England 
landscape. Two years ago and John E. Costigan 
was an obscure young painter doing good work. 
Now he is acclaimed by quite a number of the 
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younger set (the younger set must not be confused 
with the ultra-modernists!) as a master. Two 
years can work wonders. Some painters gain 
recognition easily. Others have to wait for it. 
Walter Farndon does not get the recognition he de- 
serves. He deserves considerable. There is no need 
for his worrying about it. With time fame will 
come knocking at the door (provided, of course, 
that he continues to improve as he is doing at 
present). To Starkweather also there should come 
a broader recognition. 


HE Gallerie Intime is a new gallery at 749 
Fifth ave. As the name implies an attempt 
has been made to give the gallery the intimate feeling 
which you get in a home. It is a welcome variation 
from the usual formality of art galleries. Mrs. 
Anne Pinneo, the owner of the Gallerie Intime, plays 


the role of hostess. She does not overplay the 


part but has tact and discretion. She knows when 
to leave folks alone, and so few hostesses understand 
that, and yet, when you have a question to ask, there 
she is at your elbow. Paintings look well at 
the Gallerie Intime. 

William Starkweather has been having a show at 
the Gallerie Intime. His work covers a wide range 
of subjects and the titles are individual. ‘The Larg- 
est Magnolia Tree on Staten Island,’ “An Artist 
Painting in Washington Square,” “The Sad Child 
of Cuermavaca, Mexico,” “Marianna — Rinaldo, 
Drudge and Mystic,’ “Louisa in the Out-door 
Studio,” “Realism, Classicism and Futurism.” Do 
not such titles whet your curiosity? ‘They do mine. 

Starkweather’s painting is not so individual as the 
titles he has chosen, they do not lean on any one 
artist, but I do not always feel sufficiently the throb- 
bing of the human heart back of them. Fire is 
often lacking, that thing which we call “pep.” It 
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is in the sketches that Starkweather is most success- 
ful as, for instance, in such a sensitive bit of paint- 
ing as ‘“Under Brooklyn Bridge, Winter.” 


HE Brooklyn Museum has one of the finest 

water color shows which we have ever had 
in America, and, as I have frequently pointed 
out, water color seems to be a medium particularly 
suited to the American temperament. It is there- 
fore a show which no art lover should miss. The 
exhibitors include Gifford Beal, Robert Blum, 
William Boylan, Charles Burchfield, Arthur B. 
Davies, Demuth, Paul Dougherty, Albert Groll, 
George Hart, Bertram Hartman, Childe Hassam, 
John Held, Winslow Homer, Charles Hopkinson, 
Felicie Howell, Rockwell Kent, Lever, La Farge, 
Marin, Dodge Macknight, Pennell, Jane Peterson, 
Prendergast, Mary Rogers, Birger Sandzen, Sar- 
gent, Sprinchorn, Sterner, Tschudy, Horatio 
Walker, Alden Weir, Claggett Wilson, Wyant, 
Mahonri Young and the Zorachs. It is a splendid 
exhibition. 


NE of the most interesting shows of the season 

must have been the Stella, Schnakenberg show 
at the Whitney Studio Club. It was one of the 
good things I missed. ‘That is what comes from 
going out in the rain without rubbers. 


HE exhibition of Albert Bloch’s paintings at 
the Daniel Gallery is the first chance that New 
Yorkers have had to see what is being done in 
modern Germany. Albert Bloch is an American, 
but he has lived and studied much in Germany 
and his art is not at all what it would have been 
had he stayed in America. His work shows many in- 
fluences, among others(in a certain upright landscape 
with boats) the influence of Max Pechstein. Pechstein 
for his inspiration has gone back to the peasant art 
of Germany, a century or so back. He finds that 
the peasant art of those times is singularly sensitive, 
not to changeable atmospheric effects but to the es- 
sentials of the subject, to the things which do not 
change. Such peasant art is also very decorative, 
yet the decorative element would seem to have been 
a secondary consideration with its creators. They 
wished above all to express graphically facts of nature 
in landscapes; the brightness, the heat of the sun, 
the intense gloom of the storm-cloud, and in figure- 
work the action, the vital energy of life. 
Albert Bloch is more cosmopolitan in his outlook 
than Pechstein, who has, in a large measure, created 
a movement. Because of Bloch’s broader sympathies 
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he could not create a new movement, for he is 
neither a fanatic nor a fakir and it takes a fanatic 
or a fakir to start new movements in art. 

The first canvases which Bloch has painted since 
his return to America are promising, for he is begin- 
ning to build up an individual style suited to the 
conditions of his new environment; a style in which 
elements of his environment play no inconsiderable 
role. If his art develops new beauties in the Ameri- 
can atmosphere he will rank high among our younger 
artists. “The art of men whose talent is superficial 
does not thrive in America. Men of genius, men 
like Winslow Homer, find our life a _ strong 
stimulant. 


T Macbeth’s they have been having the fifth 
annual show of “Intimate Paintings.” One 
of the curses of our time is our self-consciousness. 
A primitive race lives by instinct and therefore is 
not self-conscious. As the race becomes more and 
more civilized it is liable to lose its first innocence 
and its actions become premeditated. Especially is 
this true in the world of art. I suppose that I am 
more of a primitive than the average man of my time 
for I dislike self-consciousness as I dislike cod liver 
oil. At Macbeth’s shows of “Intimate Paintings” 
there is a large percentage of pictures in which the 
artist has allowed his feelings to run away with 
him. He has lost his self-consciousness. “That is 
why I enjoy these annual exhibitions. 

Let us hastily run through the catalogue and 
mark a few of the paintings which showed the 
artist working more freely than in his larger works. 
There was a Blakelock, “Silvery Landscape,” of 
exceptional quality, a Chase, ‘““[he Pink Bow,” 
two Ben Fosters, two delightful little Friesekes, 
two Eugene Higgins (hé seems to be coming up 
these days), two Felicie Howells, a Jerome Myers, 
a Redfield, two Ritschels, a Theodore Robinson, 
two Chauncey Ryders, a Sartain, three Gardner 
Symons and an early wachtman. All of these 
moved me as very frequently the larger, more im- 
portant works of the same men do not. 


T the Montross Galleries there was an exhibi- 

tion of work by F. Overton Colbert who as an 
Indian has quite another name which for the minute 
escapes me. His art is Indian in character. I be- 
lieve he is of the Chickasaw tribe. Full in color, 
rich in its fancy, his work stands alone so far as I 
know in being based on the ancient Indian art and 
yet possessing attributes which come from his close 
contact with our civilization. Each of his pictures 
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illustrates a legend, an old Indian legend. Mr. 
Colbert has rendered these legends in English 
which is doubtless far less colored than the Chick- 
asaw original but which retains a flavor distinctly 
individual. Here is one of the legends called the 
“Death of Great Red Eagle.” 

“Dreaming, perhaps, but what of that? Most 
great men have their dreams and medicine; I too 
have had my fill of fun, laughter, gain and human 
heat. 

“Do you think for a passing of a thought that I, 
Great Red Eagle, can not die? 

“The Sun and I flew these mad mesas days, even 
years, together, enjoying the greatest camps, looking 
into the eyes of the fairest flower and the greatest 
brave among you. 


“To meet my death by the hand of Blood Pool, . 


who sprang from the bear’s blood, is much better 
than living and growing old and being made fun of 
by people not believing that I existed. It is much 
better that a myth god die than remain if you do 
not. You shall look for ever among the rocks and 
sand and pick up my blood. 

“Garnets are now found all over the west.” 


HERE are two types of portrait painters. Of 

one of the types Benjamin Constant is typical ; 
of the other, Fantin-Latour. Emile Fuchs who is ex- 
hibiting at Knoedler’s is of the Benjamin Constant 
type. He is more interested in making a swell looking 
portrait than in bringing out character. ‘Therefore 
he will continue to have success. 


OW I must write of the most difficult sub- 

ject we have in American art: George 
Bellows. He is having a show at the Montross 
Galleries. It can not be ignored much as I would 
like to ignore it. I would like to ignore it be- 
cause it is so devilishly difficult to write 
about. If Bellows were a man of no talent 
it would be simple, but Bellows is a man of great 
talent. He is one of the most talented of our 
younger men. Unfortunately Nature left out of 
Bellows’ make-up some very essential elements 
which go to the making of a great artist. She left 
out the artistic instinct. Where a man like Albert 
Ryder was strong Bellows is weak. Instead of 
cultivating the little instinct which he has got he 
strives to use in its place the theories of Hambidge 
and Marratta, forgetting that the man who depends 
too much upon his crutches will in time be quite 
unable to get along without them. Theories are 
props for the weak. ‘The strong do not need them. 


That is precisely what is upsetting about Bellows. 
Here is a man of great energy, full of life, husky, 
the last man who you would think would be 
puzzling his head about theories. Here is this same 
man who should be living a full rich life, fussing 
over questions which are not the questions to fuss 
about. ‘Take for instance his large painting of the 
crowded streets of Manhattan. Look at the crowd 
in the foreground. ‘The crowd is felt purely as a 
crowd. You will never feel that in addition to its 
being a crowd it is also a number of individuals 
each with a life of his own, each with a personality 
back of him. ‘Take a drawing of a crowd by Stein- 
len. You get the impression of the crowd and 
then, long after, you begin to realize that the crowd 
is really made up of many individuals, not types, 
but living men and women. Steinlen feels that he 
must create the semblance of life and he knows that 
it is only when the individuality is strongly marked 
that we feel that a character lives. Bellows is 
satisfied with typical personages because his pre- 
occupation is with arrangement, with questions of 
color, of composition. ‘These questions trouble him 
so that he cannot get down to the question of all 
questions, the question of life. If Bellows had been 
born with a strong natural instinct for color and 
arrangement he would have been, I believe, our 
greatest painter. Alas he has had to seek formulas 
to prop himself up. 


T the Brown-Robertson Galleries, W. J. Hays 
was the attraction during November and now 
pictures for children have the field. I was fortunate 
in being able to get over before the Hays exhibition 
closed. It was an admirable show. ‘The sporting 
prints of the Old English masters are things which 
I have enjoyed from childhood. I dislike the thought 
of killing and only attend hunts through the proxy of 
a sporting print. W. J. Hays has brought the sport- 
ing print to America. His water colors and prints 
rival the work of the English masters and have the 
advantage of picturing the hunt as we know it here. 


HE big exhibitions of etching are frequently 

confusing. That is why the little show at the 
Mussmann Gallery is so attractive. That explains 
too why a little etching like E. 1 Soper’s ‘““The First 
Recitation” takes hold of you as it would not in a 
huge room with one hundred and seventy other etch- 
ings on the same wall and other interminable walls 
covered with etchings just out of sight but not out 
of mind. Mussmann has a mighty good little show 
but I shall not tell you more about it for I wourd 
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prefer that you should have a surprise or two when ~ 


you go to see them and if I were to tell you every- 
thing there was in the place you would know just 
what to expect and not one single surprise would 
you have. 


RNEST HASKELL has had a show of water 
colors at the Montross Gallery. I was so 
fortunate as to have an advance view about a month 
ago. Haskell had for some time felt tugging at his 
elbow the modern movement. At first he paid little 
attention, but as the modern movement became more 
insistent and demanded recognition, Haskell began 
to wonder just what the tugging was all about. He 
decided to find out, and finally embarked on a purple 
sea in a curious boat guided by the modern move- 
ment, who sat at the helm. Like the prudent person 
he is, Haskell took papers and crayons and water 
colors with him. Leonardo’s treatise on painting he 
thrust into his pocket before leaving, for no voyage 
of discovery could be made without Leonardo’s chart 
to show the way. But the new movement seemed 
to know pretty well where he was taking Haskell, 
and the treatise lay forgotten in the pocket. Our 
traveler has returned, and at the Montross Gallery 
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could be seen water colors which Haskell is supposed 
to have made in Maine and California. In reality 
they were made during the voyage on the purple 
sea when the new movement was at the helm. 

A few timorous souls will wonder if such realms 
are quite safe yet. If they do not dare to venture 
on such a voyage themselves, I would suggest to 
them that a water color by Ernest Haskell might be 
a fairly satisfactory substitute. 


UGUSTE LEPERE apparently cared little for 
worldly success for among all his plates I can- 

not think of one which could by any stretch of the 
imagination be called a pot-boiler. “That is why his 
work will be sure to live. “The present show at 
Knoedler’s is the most important ever held (unless 
this same collection was shown in Paris before being 
brought to this country). M. Lotz-Brissoneau, 
Lepére’s close friend, catalogued his work. In 
making the catalogue the entire output of prints 
passed through his hands. He therefore had an un- 
equalled chance of picking out for his collection the 
finest and rarest prints. He made good use of his 
opportunity. That is why the present show is prob- 
ably the finest exhibition of Lepére’s prints that will 
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ever be held. Auguste Lepére is one of the greatest 
print-makers of all time. The occasion is unique and 
should not be missed. 


S happens with every issue we have had to cut 
out no end of interesting reproductions and 
text at the last moment. ‘The beautiful Egyptian 
bas-relief which we have used on the cover should 
have appeared also in the text. 
But where? 
We owe our thanks to Joseph Brummer for per- 
mission to reproduce the relief. 


HREE or four years ago a group of us were 

returning from the opening reception at the 
exhibition of the Brooklyn Society of Artists. At 
Borough Hall everyone left the car but Miss Powell, 
art critic of the Philadelphia Public Ledger, and my- 
self. “It’s just what an art exhibition would have 
been in my home town twenty years ago, that is the 
spirit of it, for our show would have been far less 
capable. Except that the Brooklyn painters have 
had more training there would really be no differ- 
ence.” Here is another little story of the present 
Brooklyn show. A painter wandered into the ex- 
hibition and, when some one suggested that he join 
the Society, he said: “Do not ask me; it is really 
too radical.” 

In the intervening years has there been any change 
in the character of the show? I notice none. It 
merely illustrates two different points of view. 
Possibly there has been a slight change. ‘Iwo or 
three new artists have come in bringing with them 
a little of the ferment which is working everywhere 
in the world of art. There is Couard, for example, 
a man with a fine color sense. He uses fairly pure 
color and paints decorative landscapes which show 
traces of the influence of Jacques Villon. ‘There is 
also Miss Julia Kelly who made a sensation a few 
years back at the Independent show. Her landscapes 
have something of the charm of the work of Henri 
Rousseau. Robert Laurent has brought a touch of 
radicalism into the exhibition although why his art 
is considered radical I must confess I do not know. 
But I hear rumors that he is a director of a new 
society which stands for the very latest thing in the 
art line. Lastly there is Stefan Hirsch, whose art 
is based on the old, old masters and who therefore 
should be considered as reactionary. 

‘Two apple-trees on a farm are not sufficient evi- 
dence to justify the issuing of a search-warrant under 
the Volstead Act. Four radicals do not give a radical 
tone to a society, especially when only one of the 
four (Couard) is a radical. However, things are per- 


haps a little worse than I have made out for one of the 
old members (Hopfmiller) has been flirting with 
radicalism and has exposed at the Society’s exhibition 
a caricature of that defender of everything conserva- 
tive, the editor of THE Arts. ‘The spirit of rever- 
ence for gray hairs has quite vanished from this 
world of ours. 

Howard Notman is one of the interesting painters 
exhibiting. He has a strange technique well suited 
to his conception of painting. It is very personal 
and would be noticed at any show. Debonnet is 
doing good work, strong paintings of flowers and 
fruit, well conceived and well painted. Both these 
men are still experimenting which means that they 
are still seeking better methods of expression. Other 
experimenters are Samuel Rothbort and Harry Her- 
ing who are both trying to get into their work more 
of the elemental. ‘They are simplifying in a broad 
In the work of Edmond Weill simplification 
is often carried too far and his paintings then seem 
a bit empty. The evolution of Rothbort is ex- 
tremely natural. ‘That of William Boylan is a little 
forced. He shows at Daniel’s and it is difficult for 
him not to think of what would look well on the 
walls of the Daniel Gallery. Detwiller goes to the 
other extreme. He does not seem to feel the ne- 
cessity of giving to each color sufficient intensity 
for it to withstand having strongly colored paint- 
ings around it. ‘The grays are too neutral, too 
cold. In such matters W. A. Patty has a surer 
instinct. In his “Winter Afternoon” he has much 
charm of tone yet the little snow scene is not injured 
by the proximity of Boylan’s “Manhattan Bridge.” 
Miss Pelton’s “Alaska Girl” is solidly felt but many 
will regret that she is no longer painting the delicate 
fantasies by which she is better known. “Summer 
Morning” is one of her earlier works and it looks 
very well in the Brooklyn show. Miss Isabel Whit- 
ney has been down to the great Southwest and she 
has brought back a number of interesting canvases 
such as the “Prayer for Rain’? which is at the ex- 
hibition. ‘The Lyme group of painters is represented 
by Benjamin Eggleston. His “Old Lyme Roadway” 
is the work of a thorough craftsman. It is delicate 
in tone yet holds its own well among paintings which 
are stronger in color. Wiegand is of a later tradi- 
tion. He is singularly uneven but, in his smaller 
canvases he strikes, at times, a personal note which 
hits home. Certain painters are all but omnipresent 
in our New York shows. Lewis P. Skidmore does 
not exhibit half so often as his friends would wish. 
His friends know far better than he does how often 
he should exhibit. Clara Stroud, P. Irving Ballou, 
Fred Cuming, Thomas Bodner, Alexander Ritchie, 
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Walter Farndon, Clara Fairfield Perry, Lambert, 
Miss Lovell and W. J. Quinlan are landscape 
painters who deserve more than this passing mention. 

The figure work is less good as a whole. ‘There 
is a good portrait by Nicolas Macsoud and the figure 
of an Arab. Spader has a portrait which lacks 
truth in its values and which is unpleasantly “tight” 
without having the beautiful drawing which makes 
the “tightness” of Ingres so admirable. Mrs. A. R. 
Harris sends an excellent still-life. 

In sculpture Miss Isabel Kimball, Robert Laurent 
and Alexander Ritchie have things all their own Way. 


HE modern French show at Wanamaker’s is 

something which no one interested in art 
should miss. It is a comprehensive exhibition of the 
work of younger French moderns. Since the famous 
“Armory Show” there has been nothing shown in 
America which should produce greater results in 
developing taste than the present exhibition at the 
Belmaison galleries. More than anything else, this 
show should prove that the French mind is essen- 
tially an orderly one. It should prove to those 
acquainted with art history that the French are 
following tradition quite as much in these latest 
works as they were in the days of Boucher and 
Fragonard. 

If you doubt my statement, go down after you 
have seen the paintings in the Belmaison galleries and 
visit the exhibition gotten up by the Salon du Gout 
Francais on the first gallery of the same building. 
A thousand or more colored photographs on glass 
made by the well-known Lumiere process are shown 
against strong light. ‘The illusion is almost perfect. 
These photographs are sent over to give an idea of 
the standard of industrial art maintained in France. 
If all else were lost these photographs could a 
thousand years from now show how aartistic the 
French people had been. If we had such photo- 
graphs of Greek life we would know far more of 
their culture in matters of art. If there is a fault 
in the exhibition of the Salon du Gout Francais it 
is that the French follow traditions too closely. 

To return to the show in the Belmaison Gallery, 
I want you to look at the work of Marie Lauren- 
chin. How close it is to Fragonard in spirit! It 
is modern, but it is also traditional. It joins on to 
the great traditions of the 18th century. Take 
Helen Perdriat. She is but the reincarnation of 
the old French spirit, with just a touch of modern- 
ism which does not hide the traditions of France. 
Her “Beauty and the Beast” is a very sensitive bit 
of painting, admirably drawn in all its detail. Few 


of my San Francisco readers I fear will be able 
to see the show, but those living nearer ought not 
to miss it. 


HEN the ordinary business man begins to get 
well after a few days’ illness he begins to think 
of several little chores about the house he could at- 
tend to during his convalescence. The artist’s 
imagination goes to entirely different labors. He 
starts to clean up old palettes and brushes—a thou- 
sand little jobs about the studio. That is what I 
would have done a year or so ago, but my thoughts 
now go to nailing down a few lies which one hears 
repeated by the supporters of the anonymous criticism 
of the French Show at the Metropolitan Museum. 
In that circular it was said that interest in the 
work of the ultra-modernists had completely fallen 
off in Europe. Let us characterize that assertion 
with the one and only word which describes it. 
That statement is a lie. 

I was abroad last year. I sought in Germany and 
in Paris for examples of Matisse, of Derain, of 
Picasso, of Utrillo, at prices which I felt I could 
afford to pay. I found very little. From one end 
of Paris to the other one felt how strong the interest 
in ultra-modernism was. In the olden days there 
were a few ultra-modern art shops in the Rue Lafitte 
quarter—notably Vollard’s—but I was not prepared 
for the astounding growth of interest. The Rue 
de la Boetie, the Rue de Chateaudun, the Rue La- 
fitte, the Rue de Seine—on all sides new shops had 
sprung up, or the older, conservative shops had op- 
ened their doors wide to ultra-modern art. Every- 
where I went there was shown the same interest, a 
constant stream of visitors, the same desire to know 
the prices, and from time to time a purchase. In 
Germany the interest in ultra-modern art was even 
more universal. 

The author of “the anonymous circular” attacks 
modern art as being degenerate. He does not seem 
to feel it degenerate to lie. 


HE telephone rang and a writer asked me 
about preparing an article on Mary Rogers. 

I answered that I felt that the reproductions and 
preparation of the article would be more than I 
could afford. ‘The Dudensing Galleries who were 
handling her work had withdrawn advertisement 
from THe Arts. And further my own feeling 
was that as an article on her art had already ap- 
peared in THE INTERNATIONAL STUDIO, our own 
review would be a somewhat belated appreciation. 
When I spoke of the matter to Mr. Frank Du- 
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densing and told him that I could not afford the 
article under the circumstances he was angry and 
accused ‘THE ARTS of commercialism. 

Let us consider the policy of THE Arts towards 
its advertisers. If it accepted their money and did 
nothing for them my feeling would be that the THE 
ARTS was not strictly honest. It would be living 
upon charity. I am not willing that it should live 
upon charity. What can it do for its advertisers 
to pay them for what they have spent? It could 
praise the works of art they have for sale without 
regard to their artistic value. ‘That is done by other 


art publications. Our advertisers know that they 
will never get such recompense from THE Arts. 
They know that not a word will be written about 
any work of art which I do not believe to be true. 
Yet they deserve some recompense, The only recom- 
pense I can honestly give them is to choose the bulk 
of my reproductions from the works shown in their 
galleries. As almost all of the most important art 
dealers advertise in THE Arts the amount of inter- 
esting works of art which I should like to repro- 
duce is far beyond the space usually available in the 
magazine. 


AMONG OUR BOOKS 


HOW TO LOOK AT PICTURES, by Robert 


C. Witt. Illustrated, New York, Harcourt, Brace 
ion 927: 


‘T is difficult to criticise a book which is intended 
not for you nor for me but for the great mass of 

the people who have not taken to art from the days 
of their early youth, ‘How to look at Pictures” 
has been written for those whose acquaintance with 
paintings is slight. “That it is a successful attempt 
to explain art to the masses is proven by the fact 
that the present revised edition is the tenth since 
it was first published in 1903. Mr. Witt is a sound 
leader and the people would seem to appreciate 
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SHALLOW SOIL, by Knut Hamsun (first pub- 
lished in Norwegian 1894) translated by Carl 
Christian Hyllested. New York. A. A. Knopf, 
1921; 

DREAMERS, by Knut Hamsun (first published 
in Norwegian 1904) translated by W. W. Worster. 
New York. A. A. Knopf 1921. 


N the reviews which I have seen of Knut Ham- 
sun’s novels the writers have insisted on the 
shifting of Hamsun’s point of view from his earliest 
work “Hunger” (1890) to his latest “The Growth 
of the Soil.” Worster in the introduction to 
“Dreamers” says that ‘“ “Growth of the Soil’ is far 
indeed from Hamsun’s earliest beginning: far even 
from the books of his early middle period, which 
made his name.” 
In “Shallow Soil” I find the same impersonal 
touch, which is so marked in “Growth of the Soil,” 
the touch of which we feel in the painting of Piero 


della Francesca, in the later work of Winslow 
Homer. Forgive me if I quote from an essay I 
wrote on Impersonality several years ago. 

While we are talking of greatness, it would per- 
haps be well to speak of a quality which I think 
you will find to be in all the greatest works of art, 
music and literature, Impersonality. After all that 
I have said about the value of personality and in- 
dividual expression you may think I am contradicting 
myself. By no means, for impersonality is in no way 
the antithesis of personality, but its fulfillment. As 
a great man gets bigger and broader he drops a lot 
of his prejudices and meannesses, and his heart, like 
that of St. Francis, goes out in sympathy to all 
manner of men, to the birds of the air, and even 
to inanimate nature, until he gets to feel in har- 
mony with the universe. Gradually he has passed 
beyond the personal into the impersonal. \Whatever 
the hand of such a man finds to do will bear the 
stamp of his breadth of vision. It will remain 
personal because it will be true to his inmost self. 
It will, however, also be impersonal, because the 
man has so broadened in character that in his work 
he no longer expresses the emotions of one man, but 
those of mankind. 

You will find this quality in the work of the 
Egyptians, in the Assyrian sculptures, in Chinese 
art and literature of the classical period, and in the 
finest Greek art. Impersonality underlies Greek 
literature—Homer, Aeschylus, Sophocles, Herod- 
otus, Plato, Plutarch. In the Greek tragedy there 
is a constant undercurrent of feeling. It does not 
merely bubble up at tragic moments, but it is ever 
there. “The Greek dramatist sees his hero die with- 
out apparent emotion. He knew from the beginning 
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that his hero must die. Dickens, on the other hand, 
blubbers like a baby over the death of little Paul 
Dombey. It would seem that there is some kink 
in the Anglo-Saxon intellect which has always pre- 
vented it from attaining an impersonal vision except 
through great effort. 

It is naturally difficult to tell you exactly what I 
mean when I speak of so abstract a quality as 
Impersonality, and I fear you already have the im- 
pression that it is always something cold and distant. 
For it is true that much of our most uninteresting 
art is impersonal through its absolute lack of char- 
acter. [he painter had not sufficient vital force 
to put life into any portion of his work. It is all 
evenly dull. But there is other work, equally im- 
personal, in which the painter has put life into 
everything, in which he has let his love go out to 
every element of his painting. It is not owing to any 
lack of character that such work is impersonal, but 
because of the breadth and intensity of the artist’s 
sympathy. 

‘To make my meaning clearer let us take a con- 
crete example. At the Memorial Exhibition of the 
work of Winslow Homer, held in the Metropolitan 
Museum, was a painting in which hounds are pur- 
suing an almost exhausted deer swimming across a 
lake. A young man in a boat has approached so 
close that he is about to give the deer a death-blow. 
There is no lack on Homer’s part of sympathy with 
the deer, yet that does not prevent him from showing 
his full appreciation of the joy of the dogs and the 
hunter about to seize their prey. It is given to few 
men to have such breadth of vision and the painting 
is, indeed, a masterpiece of impersonal art. 

It was given to the Dutchmen of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries to express the joy of the 
hunter, to Landseer to express the sympathy with 
the hunted, to Winslow Homer it was first given to 
realize the full significance of the whole. 

Such impersonality is very marked in “Growth 
of the Soil.” To me it is almost as apparent in 
“Shallow Soil” published almost thirty years ago. 
Here is a writer who suffers with the suffering of 
the various characters of his books. Their sorrows 
touch him to the quick and yet he ever preserves 
that aloofness without which a story so easily de- 
generates into the sentimental. 

To me “Shallow Soil” is intensely moral. Were 
Hamsun not the strong personality he is he could 
easily have degenerated into a moralist, a preacher. 
“Shallow Soil’ is moral because it is so sane, so 


healthy in its outlook. There is a tragedy in the 
story which we regret just as we would a similar 
tragedy in life. I feel that Knut Hamsun regrets 
the necessity of the tragedy as much as we do, but 
he is unwilling to warp the trend of life to escape 
the necessity. He is a conscientious artist. 
“Dreamers,” written ten years later, in no sense 
marks an evolution from “Shallow Soil” towards 
“Growth of the Soil.” It is not so profound as 
cither the earlier book or Hamsun’s great prose 
epic. In it there crops out the author’s sense of 
humor, a fantastic, weird thing. Hamsun seems to 
have taken delight in providing his public with a 
tale they would enjoy. Few there will be wh» will 
not find in “Dreamers” the needed foil to Hamsun’s 
more ponderous work. It supplies the lighter touch 
without which Hamsun would have lacked the one 
thing needed to make him the well-rounded imper- 
sonal creator that he is. H. E. F. 


THE LIVING ARTS NO. 1, NOVEMBER, 
1921. Paris, Lucien Vogel. New York, Condé 
Nast, Price $3.00. 


NE number of THE Livine Arts costs exactly 
the price of a year’s subscription to THE Arts. 
I am not sure that it is not worth it. It is a French 
publication with part of the text in French, part in 
English. It is the delightful combination of old and 
new, of intense earnestness and lightest frivolity, of 
grace and austerity which could only be produced 
in France. 
The discreet use of color in the reproductions 
plays an important part in giving to THe Livinc 
ARTS its unique flavor. Hiab 


BLOOD OF THINGS, by Alfred Kreymborg. 
New York, Nicholas L. Brown, 1921. 


O me it is musical, rhythmic. Will Kreym- 
borg’s verse be musical, rhythmic to you? To 
me it goes down to the realities of life, to the “blood 
of things.” Will Kreymborg’s verse go down to 
the realities of life, to the “blood of things” to you? 
Listen: 
“Love is an old dog 
Who is faithful 
to his master heritage. 
Even when Life, 
that old house cat, 
scratches him, 
he returns to the hearth— 
his tail down, 
but his tail wagging, 
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On rare occasion, 
she lets him sleep near her— 
in the coal bin.” 


“The rain comes, 

the worm comes, 

the foot comes— 
and thus it goes, 
and thus it goes— 

The sun comes, 

the rose comes, 

the hand comes— 
and thus it goes, 
and thus it goes— 


‘Vell me, is such verse, Kreymborg’s verse, musi- 
cal, rhythmic to you? Does such verse, Kreym- 
borg’s verse, go down to the “blood of things”? 
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EARLY AMERICAN PORTRAIT PAINT- 
ERS IN MINIATURE, by Theodore Bolton. 
Illustrated. New York, Frederic Fairchild Sher- 
man, $921. -1$7.50. 


T. would be difficult to overestimate the debt 

which American art owes to Frederic Fairchild 
Sherman. Only when books are written on an 
artist does the artist begin to take his place among 
the great men of the world is the opinion of the 
mass of mankind. ‘There have been many books 
written on Michael Angelo. Therefore it is clear 
that he is a great painter. To Mr. Sherman many 
an artist owes his place in the popular “Hall of 
Fame,” Albert Ryder, Inness, Homer Martin and 
others, for did not Mr. Sherman publish the first 
books written about these men? And now he has 
consecrated a volume to ‘Early American Portrait 
Painters in Miniature,” and straightway a new 
group of men have justice done them. The poor 
painters have long been dead and buried, but it is 
not Mr. Sherman’s fault that they did not receive 
their dues seventy-five years ago. 

Mr. Bolton’s monograph is an excellent one. It 
catalogues the more important miniatures and gives 
the lives of the better known miniaturists. Among 
the best of these artists are Edward Malbone, 
Charles Fraser, Benjamin Trott and Robert Field. 
Robert Fulton, the designer of the Clermont, was 
one of the most successful of the miniaturists of the 
first half of the Nineteenth Century. Most of the 
miniatures catalogued are still owned by the de- 
scendants of the families for which they were 
painted. Others have gone into the hands of 
dealers or collectors, of the Ehrich Galleries, of 
Herbert L. Pratt. Many are now owned by 


museums, by the Worcester Art Museum, by the 
Metropolitan or the New York Historical Society. 
It is well that at last these artists have gained 
fame. It would have been better if they had had 
fame during the last years of their lives. Let us 
not forget that there are poor devils to-day deserving 
the same recognition. Let it not be said by suc- 
ceeding generations that we neglected them. Honor 
should come to a man in his lifetime. H.EF. 


SHELLEY AND CALDERON AND 
OTHER ESSAYS, by Salvador de Madariaga. 
New York, E. P. Dutton & Co., 1921. 


MONG the peoples of the earth there is a 

growing intention to understand each other 
better. Quarrels between nations, as between indi- 
viduals, are seen to spring from lack of sympathetic 
understanding and from a wrong conception of self- 
interest. The socialist parties of various nations 
have long tried to bring about a world-wide soli- 
darity of labor but their methods, aimed at breeding 
hate between classes, have failed to stimulate love 
between races, 

Less direct of intention but more fruitful in result 
has been the cultural intercourse of nations carried 
on by poets and painters, the philosophers and 
scientists of the world. Dutch and Flemish painters 
went to Italy for inspiration as did later English 
poets. Until now it may be said that this cultural 
intercourse has been due to natural affinity and that 
there has been no ultimate purpose directing it. But 
in this age, when critical discrimination has reached 
its highest point, the artists and scientists of all 
countries have come to realize that upon them rests 
the burden of cultivating good-will among the na- 
tions of the earth, Indirect propaganda like this, 
based upon love, will succeed, since its aim is not 
that of self-interest. 

Thus it is that such a book as “Shelley and Cal- 
deron” is an important contribution to the cultiva- 
tion of international good-will. The author, Sal- 
vador de Madariaga, has to a high degree the power 
of spiritual discrimination. He has also an intimate 
and ripened knowledge of the whole range of Eng- 
ish and Spanish literature and he writes in simple, 
beautiful and rhythmic English. Humor, both 
direct and subtle, is not lacking; and a_ poetic 
imagination gathers a rich harvest from fields both 
new and old. 

The four essays of the book “connect English 
with Spanish poetry and character in four different 


ways.” From the title essay we learn the greatness 
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of the debt owed by Shelley to the Spanish dram- 
atist, Calderon, whose plays were the strongest in- 
fluence felt by the English pcet during the last 
three, most productive, years of his life. Shelley’s 
spiritual kinship with Calderon shines forth in his 
words, “I am bathing myself in the light and 
odour of the flowery and starry Autos.’’ At op- 
posite poles in the matter of belief, “Shelley was as 
dogmatic in his revolutionary creed as Calderon in 
his religious dogma.” ‘They were alike in their 
lack of humor, in their choice of the wild and fan- 
tastic in scenery, and in the philosophical turn of 
mind which led to their use of personifications of 
abstract ideas. “Both Shelley and Calderon were 
giants of imagination; so was Shakespeare. But 
while in Shakespeare imagination seems to disperse, 
and gather in its light all the many-coloured qual- 
ities and shades of nature, in Shelley and Calderon 
it tends to soar away from the earth and to keep 
immaculate a dazzling whiteness of intellectual 
light.” Shelley had much in common with the 
spirit of El Greco, says de Madariaga, and had he 
lived in Spain, “in the austere grandeur of the Cas- 
tilian table land, in its immense horizon, its vast 
solitude, its calm, which seems to stretch beyond 
the bounds of space and time, Shelley would have 
found an atmosphere more in harmony with his 
metaphysical soul. Though the more graceful and 
pagan side of his nature might have suffered, he 
would have gained in depth and strength, and his 
genius, less solicited by the lighter and more fanciful 
muses, might have conceived the ‘Paradise Lost’ of 
the nineteenth century—the poem of the spirit who 
strove for Truth and found it not.” 

In “English Sidelights on Spanish Literature,” a 
study is made of “some of the greatest creators in 
Spanish literature, seen in contrast with their near- 
est English equivalents.” The names paired are: 
Mio Cid and Beowulf, Juan Ruiz and Chaucer, 
Garcilaso de la Vega and Sir Philip Sidney, Lope 
de Vega and Shakespeare, Calderon and Milton. 
The English temper is seen to be more complex, 
more thoughtful, more given to the cultivation of 
solitude, whereas the Spaniard is more dramatic and 
is more richly endowed with a keen sense of reality 
Which is in itself creative, “so true it is that a thing 
well seen is a work of art.” “This realistic element 
is the vivifying element in Spanish dramatic genius, 
a literary faculty which Spain possesses to a degree 
equalled only—not by England—but by the solitary 
genius of Shakespeare. It also explains the ethical 
detachment of the Spanish artist which is at bot- 
tom a manifestation of his undivided love of reality. 


In the name of this love no man-made law or prej- 
udice is allowed to check the free flow of life ani- 
mated by beauty. Beauty is grace of earthly inspi- 
ration, that is, the spiritual radiance with which 
reality appears to the esthetic mind. But there is 
a kind of realist, eager more even than the artist, to 
whom reality appears clothed in radiance of divine 
grace: this higher realist is the mystic.” For 
Spain’s greatest mystic, St. Teresa, there is no Eng- 
lish counterpart. ‘“‘“With her we are as high as the 
genius of Spain will ever carry us. It is a height 
beyond art and poetry, in that reality which, like 
light itself, we cannot see.” 

In his judgments on English writers the author 
has by his foreign birth the advantages of freedom 
from traditional prejudice. A certain loss of de- 
tachment may be felt in the essay on ‘Spanish 
Popular Poetry.” What seems like an occasional 
over-estimation, however, may be due to subtleties 
of meaning to be felt only by the Spaniard. Real- 
ism and mysticism are present in the popular songs 
no less than in the more formal Spanish literature. 
“The senses look outward and see reality in the 
world. The heart looks inward and sees reality in 
the soul.” This is the spirit of William Blake, 
“whose poetry, more than any other, resembles in 
spirit and form the poetry of the Spanish people.” 
“Blake’s world is the same as that of the Spanish 
coplas, midway between the human soul and_na- 
ture.” “Tt is a philosophy wise in its acceptance of 
things as they are, penetrating in its interpretation 
of the facts of nature and their intimate connec- 
tions; which turns to nature in search of the eternal 
answers to the eternal questions and clasps with a 
brooch of poetry the cycle that goes from man to 
things and from things to man.” 

“The following lines might be thought to be by 
Blake: 


Rose, if I did not take thee 
"Twas because I did not choose. 
I slept under the rose-tree. 

I had for my bed a rose, 


They are the literal translation of a Spanish popu- 
lar song.” 


Of the last essay of the book, which “aims at 
showing the Spanish mind at work on a subject so 
typically English as the poetry of Wordsworth,” it is 
hard to give any true notion without extensive quo- 
tation. Its deep searching into artistic principles 
gives it importance to every artist, to every student 
of art and of life, to every teacher. here is in its 
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conclusions that inevitability which tempts one to 
call it the “final word” on the subject, although 
such a pronouncement would be exactly opposed to 
the spirit of the author. Foreshadowings of his con- 
clusions occur in the pages of English critical writers, 
especially in Lord Morey’s sound and just esti- 
mate of Wordsworth, but these criticisms are not 
based primarily upon the essentials of art and are 
not free from the “moral preoccupation” which de 
Madariaga feels is the artistic bane of the British 
race. Evidently the critic has in common with the 
poet of Spain “the ethical detachment of the Span- 
ish artist which is at bottom a manifestation of his 
undivided love of reality.’ Wordsworth is con- 
sidered in his relation to Beauty, Truth, and Virtue. 
On the first and second counts he is convicted of 
failure. ‘No poet ever wrote under so close a 
watch of his conscious self. His intellect never 
loosened its grip over his creative soul.” ‘For a 
great poet in the real and complete sense of the word 
is not merely a writer endowed with the vision and 
the faculty divine, but a creator capable of growing 
from this soil of intuition flowers of art, creations 
living a life of their own and therefore reflecting in 
their variety the divine variety of nature.” 

As to the element of truth, in which Words- 
worth has usually been considered faultless, it is at 
first shocking and then convincing to read that 
Wordsworth did not hesitate to alter the essential 
nature of his subject-matter to suit his purpose. 
“Whenever he feels that truth is going to disturb 
his life of pleasant thought he unconsciously alters 
the course of his poem.” ‘As studies of truth his 
poems are no more satisfactory than as impressions 
of beauty. And for the same reason, that their 
centre of gravity is beyond them, outside of beauty 
and outside of truth. For Wordsworth as a truth- 
seeker is hindered, not merely by the disproportion 
between his intellectual vigour and the magnitude 
and scope of his subject, not merely by his self- 
protective instinct against certain distasteful truths, 
but also by his moral preoccupation. ‘The truth- 
worshipper in him is no more single-hearted than 
the worshipper of beauty. Truth like beauty is in 
his hands a mere instrument for the achievement of 
a moral purpose. Hence, being both of an absolute 
essence, they evade his grasp.” 

It is in the department of Virtue that Words- 
worth excels. Calling him not “Poet” but ‘“Mas- 
ter,’ de Madariaga gives him a reverence and an 
admiration which are the best proof of his own 
breadth of sympathy. “As a master, however, 
Wordsworth is one of the most imposing writers 


of nature known to the world of letters, A con- 
stant, faithful, persevering worshipper, he made of 
earth, sea and sky, a glorious shrine, and of every 
plant, animal and stone, a hallowed creature. ‘This 
faith he expanded and taught in a work which for 
earnestness, elevation and that greatness which re- 
sults from mere mass, has few parallels.” Words- 
worth is thus seen as “the prototype of the British 
race and civilisation. In him, as in the average 
Briton, the moral comes first, and the poetical and 
the scientific take what remains. And starting from 
this main feature, a portrait could be drawn which, 
by delineating Wordsworth’s character, would al- 
most exactly fit any other gentleman of his nation. 
For this tendency towards Virtue—that is towards 
good in action, understood as covering all the range 
of the human spirit, from its highest to its lowest, 
from the heroic to the narrowly utilitarian—is the 
key to the understanding of British character.” 
“Chaucer does not resemble the Anglo-Norman 
Knight, Shakespeare the Elizabethan courtier, Mil- 
ton the Puritan, as closely as Wordsworth the Brit- 
ish Gentleman whom he incarnates, and even pre- 
cedes and contributes to evolve.” 

“Like all living beings, the British Gentleman 
must die. He will die to survive in a still more com- 
plex type which is being evolved under our eyes. 
Who does not see the far-reaching changes brought 
about in British manhood by the economic evolu- 
tion of the twentieth century, by the closer rela- 
tionship between Great Britain and the Anglo- 
Saxon nations overseas, by the growing intimacy 
with France which set in after the Fashoda incident 
had closed the period of political misunderstandings, 
and last but not least by the European War? When 
the new type of Englishman asserts itself and its 
tastes, it is safe to predict that of all the great names 
of English literature those will suffer most which 
will have most intimately and adequately repre- 
sented the type that passed, and of them, Words- 
worth is perhaps the first. His glory belongs to 
Great Britain and to the nineteenth century.” 

“Tt is not the smaller for that. Duration and 
expansion are after all but gross conceptions, linked 
with man’s two mental infirmities, space and time. 
Depth and power are great if only for one second, 
if only in one spot of space. Wordsworth’s great- 
ness is precisely in that which limits his appeal: in 
the fact that he represents his country and his age 
in a manner worthy of his country and of his age. 
That he is neither universal nor permanent detracts 
nothing from his symbolical value. Indeed, it adds 
perhaps to it. Are not Wordsworthians secretly 
pleased and flattered in their insularity when they 
think of Wordsworth as surrounded by seas of 
incomprehension ?” G. B. 
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THE AUCTION ROOM 


By THE EpITor 


RICES this season have been very erratic. There 

have been sales where the prices were very low. 
The prices at other sales where two or three rich 
collectors have bid against each other, have exceeded 
the hopes of the sellers. ‘The market has been an 
active one. 

The collection of Alexander R. Peacock of Pitts- 
burgh is to be sold by the American Art Association 
on the evening of January tenth. It is a large and 
varied collection, including many canvases of the 
more important Continental and American schools 
of the close of the last century with the exception 
of the Impressionist. Corot, Daubigny, Mauve, In- 
ness, Wyant, Israels are among the names included 


in the sale. ‘Through the courtesy of the Asso- 
ciation we are enabled to reproduce three landscapes 
from the collection: “L’Abrevoir” by Jean-Charles 
Cazin, “A Bit of Amsterdam” by Jacobus Maris, 
and “Coast of Zeeland” by J. H. Weissenbruch. 
At the American Art Association they were un- 
able to give us the auction calendar when we went 
to press. This notice of the Peacock sale is all 
that we are able to give. The Anderson Galleries 
calendar is complete for some time ahead. 
December 19 and 20, afternoons; Private Libra- 
ries of the late Hon. John P. Hale, late Teunis V. 


Holbrow and others. 
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January 5, 6 and 7, afternoons; Furniture, Objects 
OL Art: 

January 9 and 15, afternoons; The Art Collection 
of Mr. Vladimir G. Simkhovitch. 

January 18, afternoon; Collection of Modern 
First Editions. 

January 18, evening; Books on Cookery, the col- 


lection of Mrs. Blanche H. DePuy, with additions 
from other collections. 


January 19 and 20, evenings; The James N. 
Rosenberg Collection of Etchings. 


January 20, afternoon; The Library of the late 
Albert J. Morgan of Larchmont, New York. 


THE FORUM 


Chicago, December 5, 1921. 
Dear Mr. FIELD: 


From friends in New York who see the Independ- 
ent Exhibits and from people I am meeting here 
who have seen one or more of them, there is one 
invariable complaint, namely: that the hanging is 
so inharmonious as to be confusing. 

Nearly all these people are painters and they 
agree that if they were contributors to these shows 
they should prefer to risk some unfairness in hang- 
ing—in exchange for some harmony of the whole. 

Now there is a suggestion I wish to respectfully 
offer to the Board of Directors. 

It is that the alphabetical order be maintained in 
succession of alcoves but that within the alcove the 
hanging committee be permitted to exercise its best 
esthetic judgment in arrangement of individual 
paintings. 

In hanging my own work I obtain a satisfactory 
effect by reversing the custom when two or more 
tiers are hung: of putting the large canvases on the 
line: and “skying” the smaller ones. I sky the big 
paintings—they can stand it—and run two lines 
below of small ones, the bottom line on level of 
eyes of persons seated. 

Heven West HE ter. 


[I regret to say but Miss Heller’s suggestion as 
to each alcove’s being made a unit to be hung as 
well as it can irrespective of exact alphabetic order 
has been in effect for two or three years. It un- 
fortunately has not been entirely successful. “Those 
who wish to exhibit this season at the Independent, 
and every artist should wish to do so, should send 
in their names and their ten dollars at once to 
A. S. Baylinson, 1947 Broadway, New York.— 
EpIrror. | 


New York, December 6. 
Dear Mr. FIELD: 
I would reverse Thayer’s saying and put it— 


‘Twachtman was like a new flower growing up in 
an old country. But what I would say of Thayer, 
my only real master, is that: “he was one of the 
rarest flowers that ever flowered in any country.” 
Not one of his canvases that I have seen ever had 
the ‘‘pot-boiler” stamp—always there was the flavor 
of nobility and loftiness. 

In a sense a solitary soul, he was in another, 
peculiarly sensitive and approachable to any earnest 
comer who brought his work for criticism. And 
his conversation was almost more beautiful and fine 
than his art. | 

For one entire winter when I was beginning to 
paint he came every Sunday to my room to criticize 
my work, and when one day he said, “Ben, you be- 
long,” I was overcome. Once he said of a still-life 
I had done: “Your jar doesn’t stop enough light.” 
Once in a painter’s mind this saying can never be 
forgotten. 

The foregoing is a preface and a conclusion, sir, 
to saying I am most grateful to you for the very 
beautiful tribute you pay my master and friend. 


Faithfully yours, BEN Foster. 


My Dear Sir: 

In Bible history there is an account of a man who 
was doing an important work of reconstruction. 
His enemies tried in every way to interview him, 
to induce him to discontinue if not to abandon the 
work that he had the vision to project in the face 
of great difficulties. To all these interrupters he sent 
one reply: “I am doing a great work. JI cannot 
come down!” 

I first saw a copy of THe Arts in the Congres- 
sional Library, and as I am interested in some of 
“the arts” as a diversion from business, I at once 
saw that your magazine was what I needed. ‘The 
succeeding numbers have been an increasing source 
of delight until with No. 1 of the new volume 
you have produced a type of magazine that to a 
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man of the craft (I was once a printer), is pro- 
portionally perfect. 

Your frank criticism of yourself as well as others 
and your confidential talks are refreshing and re- 
mind me of similar experiences in my own business 
- career. 

Whatever type of art is idealized the spiritual 
element that enters into it marks the class to which 
it belongs barring technique. 


You remember Brunelleschi’s admonition to 


THE ART 


BROOKLYN 


BrooKtyn Museum, Eastern Parkway.—Open 
week days, 9 to 5; Sunday, 2 to 6; pay days, Monday 
and ‘Tuesday, 25 cents. Sixth annual exhibition of 
the Brooklyn Society of Etchers, to Jan. 2. 

Pratr Instirute, Ryerson St.—Brooklyn So- 
ciety of Artists, to Dec. 24. 


MANHATTAN 


(Exhibitions are listed in the order in which they 
would be seen by a visitor beginning at Washington 
Square and going north.) 

WHITNEY Stupio CLus, 147 West 4th St.— 
Exhibition of paintings and drawings by members 
of the Club. 

WANAMAKER (BELMAISON) GALLERIES, Wana- 
maker’s—Mural decorations. Paintings by Boscher. 

SALMAGUNDI Cuus, 47 Fifth Ave.—Exhibition 
oi Thumb-box pictures by members, to Dec. 24. 

Civic Ciug, 14 W. 12th St.—Paintings and 

pastelles by C. L. Edholm. 

NATIONAL Arts Crus, 119 East 19th St.— 
Humorists Exhibition, to December 29. 

Watporr Astoria, Fifth Ave. and 34th St.— 
Sixth annual exhibition of Society of Independent 
Artists, March 11 to April 2, open to all artists, 
dues payable January 15, Sect. A. S. Baylinson, 
1947 Broadway. 

Keppet’s, 4 East 39th St—Etchings by Ernest 

D. Roth. 
* ARLINGTON GALLERIES, 275 Madison Ave.— 
General exhibition of American paintings. 

Macpetu Gattery, 450 Fifth Ave—Paintings 
by Chas. Warren Eaton; Oils, pastels and water 
colors by George Alfred William, to January 2. 

Paintings by E. W. Deming; California land- 


Donatello: “You have put a man on the Cross in- 


stead of the Christ!” and the monk-painters of San 
Marco, especially Fra Bartolommeo, as models of 
sincerity and spirituality, 

With these few reflections disposed of I will en- 
close check for the second year of THE Arts, and 
wish you abundant success, 

Cordially yours, 


FRANK Moore JEFFERY. 


CALENDAR 


scapes by F. Ballard Williams; New England 
Streets by Felecie Waldo Howell, to January 23. 

Pusuic Ligrary, Fifth Ave. and 42d St.—Per- 
manent collection of paintings. Exhibition of Meryon 
etchings and loan exhibition of drawings and early 
states of etchings. 

SOCIETY OF AMERICAN Fakxirs, 11 East 44th St. 
—Small paintings and drawings by the members of 
the Society, to December 31. 

DupENSING GALLERIES, 45 West 44th St.— 
Exhibition of works by Bernard Boutet de Monvel 
and his friends, through December. 

Montross GAuuery, 556 Fifth Ave.—Paint- 
ings and drawings by George Bellows, through 
December. 

KNOEDLER’S, 556 Fifth Ave.—Exhibition of etch- 
ings by Lepére. 

Joun Levy Gauurries, 559 Fifth Ave.— Paint- 
ings by George H. Bogart and Louis Paul Dessar, 
through December. 

ARDEN STUDIOS, 
Christmas Exhibition. 

ACKERMANN GALLERIES, 10 East 46th St.— 
Coaching prints, through December. 

DanteL GALLERY, 2 West 47th St—Group of 
modern paintings. 

Brown Rogertson Co., 415 Madison Ave.— 
Holiday exhibition of children’s pictures, through 
December. 

Museum oF FRENCH Art, 599 Fifth Ave.— 
Permanent exhibition of prints, casts, textiles and 
paintings. 

Henry REINHARDT SON, 606. Fifth Ave.—Gen- 
eral exhibition. 

FERARGIL GALLERIES, 607 Fifth Ave.—Paintings 
by Alexander Bower and William Paxton, to De- 
cember 21. 


559 Fifth 


Ave.—Annual 
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Bazcock GALLERIES, 19 East 49th St.—Paint- 
ings by Russell Cheney, to December 24. Paintings 
by Carl J. Nordell,.to January 14. 

Junior ArT Patrons, 22 West 49th St.—Ex- 
hibition of nude studies. Exhibition of drawings, 
etchings and lithographs, to January 15. 

KENNEDY GaLuegry, 613 Fifth Ave.—Old Eng- 
lish color prints, through December. 

AINSLIE GALLERY, 615 Fifth Ave.—Exhibition 
of American paintings. 

Howarp YouNG GALLERIES, 620 Fifth Ave.— 
American and European paintings. 

REHN Gattery, 6 West 50th St.—Exhibition of 
American paintings. 

WILDENSTEIN & Co., 647 Fifth Ave.—French 
drawings of the Eighteenth Century. 

Scotr AND FowLes GALLERIES, removed to 667 
Fifth Ave-—Eighteenth Century English paintings. 
Barbizon paintings. Bronzes by Paul Manship. 
Water colors by John Sargent. 

Kincore GALLERIES, 668 Fifth Ave.—Flower 
paintings by Frank Galsworthy, to December 31. 

Bourceots GALLERY, 668 Fifth Ave.—General 
exhibition. 

Duprey James GAtLgry, 617 Lexington Ave.— 
Oriental figure paintings. 

FEARON GALLERIES, 25 West 54th St.—Portraits 
by J. Young-Hunter. 

YAMANAKA & Co., 680 Fifth Ave—Exhibition 
of Buddhistic art. 

KrausHAAR GALLERIES, 680 Fifth Ave.—Ex- 
hibition of paintings and bronzes by modern Amer- 
ican and European artists. 

Enrico Gavertiss, 707 Fifth Ave-—Exhibition 
of Portraits in three crayons by Frederick T. Weber. 
Jewelry and decorative metals by Marie Zimmer- 
man, to December 29. 


Artuur Tootu & Sons, 709 Fifth Ave— — 


Eighteenth Century English portraits, through De- 
cember. 

Harrow Gatvrries, 712 Fifth Ave.—Litho- 
graphs and etchings by Whistler. Etchings by J. 
C. Vondrous and paintings by Albert O. Smith, 
through December. 

Arr Center, Inc., 65 East 56th St.—Water 
colors by Gertrude Hadenfeldt, to December 21. 
Paintings by Armstrong Sperry, to December 25. 

DuraANnp-RurL Gawiery, 12 East 57th St— 
Paintings by Maufra, to December 24. 

BruMMER GALLERY, 43 East 57th St.—Exhi- 
bition of antique art. Paintings by Frank Burty, 
to December 24. 

Fotsom GALLERIES, 104 West 57th St.—Group 


exhibition. 


MitcH GALLERIES, 103 West 57th St.—Paint- 
ings, wate: colors and drawings by Abbott H. 
Thayer, through December. Calfornia landscapes 
and figures, by Douglas Parshall, January 7 to 21. 

MussMANN GaALuery, 144 West 57th St.— 
Exhibition of work by some contemporary artists. 

HANFSTAENGLE GALLERIES, 153: West 5/th St. 
—FEtchings by old and modern masters. Art books 
in all languages. 

GaLLeRIeE INTIME, 749 Fifth Ave——Exhibition 
by twelve American artists, to January 5. 

WeyHeE Gatuery, 710 Lexington Ave.-—New 
work by Arthur B. Davies. 

ANDERSON GALLERIES, 489 Park Ave.—Mlodern 
French painting in the Salon Francais, to December 
24. (See Auction Calendar. ) 

Historica Society, 170 Central Park West.— 
Important collection of paintings by the old masters 
and water colors of military costumes by Lt. C. M. 
Lefferts. (Open to the public, except during the 
month of August). 

CAMERA CuLUuB, 121 West 68th St.—Exhibition 
of work by Nickolas Muray. 

Museum or NATuRAL History, Columbus Ave. 
and 77th St.—Permanent collection of works of art. 
Open week days, 10 to 5; Sundays, 1 to 5. 

MetrropotiraANn Museum, Central Park at East 
82d St.—Open daily from 10 a) m. to’ Sepeeme 
Saturdays, until 6 p.m. Sundays, 1 p. m. to 6 p. m. 
Admission, Monday and Friday, 25 cents; free other 
days. Loan exhibition of Oriental rugs, exhibition 
of prints by Legros, Lepere and Zorn, to January 1. 
Exhibition of Japanese paintings, to December 26. 

AMERICAN NuMISMATIC Society, Broadway and 
156th St.—Permanent exhibition of modern and 
ancient medals. 

Hispanic Society, Broadway and 156th St.— 
Important collection of Spanish works of art, includ- 


- ing paintings by El Greco, Velasquez and Goya. 


OUT OF LOWE 


Monrciair Art Museum, 1 So. Mountain 
Ave., Montclair, N. J.—Exhibition of architecture 
and allied arts, to January 2. 

PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY OF FINE Arts, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.—Annual exhibition of water colors and 
miniatures. 

Corcoran GALLERY, Washington, D, C.— 
Eighth annual exhibition of contemporary American 
oil paintings, through December. 

SMALLEY Art GALLERIES, 1122 Grand Ave, 
Kansas City, Mo.—Etchings and engravings by 
modern and old masters. 
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T would almost seem as if a few words of explanation were necessary. There are articles 

published in this number which, so to speak, cry out for illustrations. Yet they have 

- been printed without a reproduction. Kindly forgive us. There is a strike of photo- 

engravers in the metropolis and it is difficult to get anything done in the line of engraving. 

Fortunately we had quite a number of plates left over from other issues. We preferred, 
therefore, to omit reproductions rather than to trust to an unknown engraver. 

Few seem to understand the way we name the various issues of THE Arts. “Re- 
viewing December” is supposed to be issued as soon as possible after the first of January. 
As there were few shows of December which lasted over the first of the year we felt it advis- 
able to review the exhibitions of the first week of January in order to make the present 
‘ssue a review of-current art. That is why “Reviewing December” includes some of the 
January shows. On the front cover may be found the date of issue just below the price. 

A word of explanation, possibly, is also necessary about the policy of THe ARTS re- 
garding the opinions expressed in it. Each signed article records merely the opinions of 
‘ts author. The editor is in no way responsible for the signed articles, beyond his feeling 
that the articles published seem to him to express opinions about which discussion would be 
opportune. An open discussion frequently brings one closer to the truth than the pro- 
nouncement of any one person, however well qualified he may be. 

One element of the success of THE ARTS which has particularly pleased us is the 
large number of public institutions which have subscribed. During the last two months 
there have come in one hundred and forty-two new subscriptions from libraries, schools, 
colleges and other public institutions. “Twenty-nine of these have come from California, 
sixteen from New York State, eleven from Ohio, ten from Illinois, eight from Michigan, 
seven each from Pennsylvania and Indiana, six each from Iowa, New Jersey and Minne- 
sota. To these institutions we offer thanks for the confidence they have felt in our ability 
to help build up the character of the citizens of America. May Tue Arts fully justify this 
confidence ! 

We are much indebted to the courtesy of Arthur Tooth & Sons for the two repro- 
ductions which serve as frontispieces of this issue, and to the courtesy of Frederick Keppel 
& Co. for the wood cut by John J. A. Murphy (one of those shown in his current exhibi- 
tion) which figures upon our front cover. 


SIR JOHN THOROLD 


SIR JOSHUA REY NODDS 
Arthur Tooth & Sons 
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THE KELEKIAN COLLECTION 


By THE EpDITOR 


HERE is about to be dispersed the most im- 

portant collection of post-impressionist art 

ever brought into the American auction market. It 

is an art event of prime importance. America is to 

have an opportunity of showing to the world that 

she is not so backward in matters of taste as Euro- 
peans believe. 

Fifty years ago it was admitted in France that we 
were pioneers in-matters of taste. It was largely 
due to the efforts of two men—William Morris 
Hunt and Quincy Shaw. When the impressionist 
movement came we would have lost our reputation 
as pioneers had it not been for two young women— 


Miss Cassatt, the artist, and Miss Elder. They 


saved the day for America. When the post-impres- 
sionist movement succeeded the impressionist there 
were only Leo Stein and Charles Loeser, two ex- 
patriates, neither of whom were of our old American 
stock. 

What has happened to the pioneer spirit of ‘our 
ancestors? Why have so few of us any of it left? 


Why is it that, as I think of this sale and of the 


wonderful opportunity now given us to help to 
make this country of ours the abiding place of great 
art, a fear comes over me that France and Germany, 
impoverished though they are, will outbid us and 
that the masterpieces of the Kélékian collection will 
return to Europe? 


PAUL CEZANNE 


Beare ARTIST’S. WIFE 
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Kélekian I knew in Paris many years ago. I 
knew his shop as a place where I could buy antiqui- 
ties which were antique, and among my most 
treasured possessions is an Egyptian head in stone 
which I bought of him in my student days. The 
question of modern art never came up and | was 
unaware that the antiquarian had as marvellous a 
flair for Cézanne and Seurat as he had for Egyptian 
bas-reliefs and Persian pottery. 


The introductions to auction catalogues are usu- 
ally bombastic in style. In the case of the Kélékian 
sale, Seymour de Ricci, Arséne Alexandre and Roger 
Fry are the three critics whose writings introduce 
the announcement of the sale. 

Seymour de Ricci, in speaking of Mr. Kélékian, 
says: 

“A native of Persia, he has, all his life, lived 
among the antiquities of the nearer East. He has— 
as everybody knows—successfully dealt in Egyptian, 
Assyrian, Chinese and Sassanide art. Greek, Roman 
and Byzantine objects have always crowded his 
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cases. Of late years, his attention has been extended 
to the Middle Ages, and many beautiful Gothic and 
Renaissance pieces have passed through his hands. 
Is is not, for a casual observer, somewhat surprising 
that modern art—yea, the most modern of modern 
art—should so strongly have attracted his attention? 
The reason is that the whole of Mr. Kélékian’s 
training as a collector and a dealer has been directed 
towards a keen appreciation of the continuity of 
artistic tradition. We no longer believe to-day in 
the time-honored division of ancient art into a cer- 
tain number of water-tight compartments. We 
know nowadays—and it is one of the greatest con- 
quests of modern science—that the whole artistic 
tradition, from the paleolithic age to the present 
day, is one continuous tangled skein of many-colored 
threads. To single out from this. skein any one 
thread of tradition, requires a tremendously keen 
artistic intuition such as can only be acquired by long 
years’ familiarity with works of art of every age and 
description. Books cannot teach it and many hours 
spent in libraries and museums are often of little 
avail. In the few instances I can think of, it is a 
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born feeling for quality, an innate love of beauty, a 
second sense for the finer and less visible trails of 
tradition. Few collectors, fewer museum directors, 
ever acquire that sense, and it is a great pity, inas- 
much as something will always be lacking from their 
houses and their galleries. One of the greatest of 
all French amateurs, Monsieur Jacques Doucet, 
knew well what he was doing when he hung on his 
valls a still-life by Manet between two paintings 
by Chardin and when he intermingled in his rooms 
the dainty products of French eighteenth century 
art and the archaic splendors of early Persian and 
Chinese ware. If Mr. Kélékian had not been in- 
timately familiar with the glories of the East and 
the magificence of Byzantium and Ravenna, he never 
would have succeeded in selecting from the French 
art of a whole century practically all that was truly 
significant and practically nothing else. Neither 
would he have brought together a gallery which will 
perpetuate his name among art-lovers of the future. 
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“May I also add that he enjoyed the privilege of 
picking and choosing from some of the most select 
collections formed in the last generation and that 
we find on his walls the flower of the celebrated 
galleries of Roger Marx, Cheramy, Manzi, Hansen, 
Mirbeau, Flameng and Rouart, truly a quintessence 
of quintessence, a selection from houses where every- 
thing was select.” 

Of the dispersal of the collection he says: ‘“‘As a 
Frenchman, I cannot but regret that so many mas- 
terpieces are leaving France instead of adorning our 
great museums; as a Frenchman also, I cannot but 
be proud of the success that these silent ambassadors 
have achieved at Chicago, on the walls of the Metro- 
politan Museum of New York and in the spacious 
halls of the Brooklyn Museum, where for several 
months they have been exhibited. May the lesson 
they teach not remain without fruit, may they con- 
tinue to teach it in their new homes; may they bring 
joy into more houses, love of beauty into more 
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cities and may they stimulate in the hearts of all 
those who see and admire them the higher and 
greater virtues of patience, labor and probity, by 
which their illustrious makers will live in the mem- 
ory of future generations.” 

And here is Arséne Alexandre’s portrait of Mr. 
Kelékian: “Let us suppose this man to possess a 
well-developed sense of taste, and to be an enthusiast 
by temperament as well as one trained in his pro- 
fession. ‘This amateur in art has seen, and very 
often handled, many treasures which this earth has 
jealously guarded for many centuries, or which were 
lying forgotten at the door of unknown or forgotten 
sanctuaries. Legendary lands, on whose soil so 
many struggles were fought, where buried deep in 
earth’s bosom slumbered the witnesses of dethroned 
splendors, revealed to him at last the many secrets 
that were theirs. And thus he learned of many 
marvels, and passed them on, in turn, and dwelt 
familiarly with the masterpieces of Egyptian, Per- 
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sian, Hellenic, and Byzantine art. The best works of 
our French art in the Middle Ages have claimed and 
held their place in collections alongside of these 
grand vestiges of ancient art. 

“Again, he looks about him. After having 
searched in the very heart of ancient empires, his 
inquisitiveness and passionate love of art drew him 
to more recent fields of growth and expansion. 
Without any effort, but very naturally—and with 
the same pleasure, he enjoys the productions of mod- 
ern talent like the works of the masters of the old 
school (and little persuasion would be needed to 
have him invert the terms, and that modern genius 
appear to him as the harvest—the reaping—of 
ancient “‘genius”). In truth, he perceives the 
secret affinities and the visible harmonies. No pre- 
conceived idea guided him, no concession to accepted 
standards of the time, only a spontaneous adherence 
to the logical in beauty. “The fact is that he recog- 
nized, not the antagonism, but the similitudes.” 
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Lastly, here is what Roger Fry writes in an arti- 
cle, “Modern Paintings in a Collection of Ancient 
Art,” in The Burlington Magazine for December, 
1920: 

“Mr. Kélékian’s venture in modern art is of 
comparatively recent date. Before that he was 
known as the greatest collector and dealer in Ori- 
ental textiles and pottery. . . . Now he puts 
forward his modern pictures as yet another aspect 
of his esthetic point of view. . . . ‘The case of 
Mr. Keélékian, therefore, is one of great interest. 
Here is a man whose whole life has been spent in 
the study of early art, who at a given moment has 
had the grace to see its implications, to see that 
principles precisely similar to those employed by early 
Persian potters and Fatimite craftsmen were being 
actually put into practice by men of the present gen- 
ErdQlOnss) ov ee 

“His long familiarity with early Oriental art has 
trained his taste in the search for what is really 
significant in the work of art, has given him a 
courage which has not betrayed him in his choice of 
modern work, 

“Such a picture, for instance, as the profile by 
Daumier (Buste de femme, from the Octave Mir- 
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beau collection) which frightened most collectors 
by its strangeness, fell an easy prey to his net. 
Again, a man who had handled so many Fayum por- 
traits was not likely to miss the qualities in a head 
by Matisse (Tete de femme) which was so eyi- 
dently inspired by the same feeling for the balance 
between style and realism. 


“Tt thus happens that one of the charms of this 
collection is the occurrence of unusual works, which 
are not at first sight characteristic of their authors, 
but for that very reason reveal some intimate and 
unforeseen side of their artistic personality. Such, 
for example, is the surprising Portrait of a man by 
Corot (Portrait de Monsieur Abel Osmond) which 
in its tense precision of form, its hard and clear de- 
lineation of planes, might rather suggest Ingres than 
a man who like Corot developed to exaggeration the 
atmospheric envelopment and blurring of form. 

“Or take again the Courbet Snow Scene by a 
Lakeside (La neige sur le lac Léman) in which a 
quite strange quality as of a great visionary painter 
unexpectedly emerges in spite of the doctrine of lit- 
eral realism which he proposed to himself. This pic- 
ture recalls indeed the conscious and deliberately 
poetic handling of some of the great Chinese land- 
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scapists of the school of Ma Yuan. It has, too, a 
certain personal interest from the letter with which 
he dedicated it to the Marquise Colonna. ; 
“Cézanne, Degas and Renoir are all well repre- 
sented in this collection, but we have chosen (for 
reproduction—the article reproduced five of the pic- 
tures of the collection) yet another of the earlier 
masters, Delacroix. It is impossible for most Eng- 
lishmen to share to the full the enthusiasm which 
Delacroix’s name always has aroused in French art- 
ists. We are put off by the theatrical quality of his 
vision, and for myself I can rarely understand why 
his color is so much admired. However, I can come 
to terms with regard to so profound and dramatic 
an interpretation of character as the little Paganini 
discovers. It is indeed a marvellously intense and 


imaginative conception, and though the abandon- 
ment of the romantic attitude to life seems strangely 
distant and unfamiliar to us now, one cannot refuse 
to it an imaginative sympathy when it makes so elo- 
quent and so passionate an appeal as it does here.” 

There is little for me to add to what these emi- 
nent men have said. If but one of the masterpieces 
of the Keélékian collection remains in America 
through the efforts of THE Arts this article and 
these reproductions will have brought forth a full 
harvest. 

In any case we shall have broadened the apprecia- 
tion of many art lovers and we shall have strength- 
ened the love for beauty throughout this land of 
ours. 


AMERICAN WATER COLORS AT THE 
BROOKLYN MUSEUM 


By Paut STRAND 


AST Spring the Brooklyn Museum gave us a 
EE magnificently adequate presentation of the de- 
velopment of French painting during the past one 
hundred years. It was a bolt, not from a clear but 
from the very gray, institutionalized sky. Here, for 
the first time in a museum was an exhibition hung 
with a perception that such a thing as developmental 
relativity exists in painting, that in such relativity 
may be found the meaning of painting as a social 
and as an individual function. We were given an 
opportunity of seeing an almost complete résumé of 
French work from Courbet to Picasso, hung in 
bright, well-lighted rooms and in such a way that 
the work of each man was shown to its best ad- 
vantage. And although there were some things 
missing that one would like to have seen hung, yet 
one was completely sure that no exclusive tactics 
had been employed—that there was no sticking 
even of things into corners. Around the work 
there was light, air and free breathing, and in the 
keen pleasure of seeing painting thus exposed, one 
realized that here at last in Brooklyn a museum 
was beginning to function truly: that those places 
which had become almost synonymous with the idea 
of great tombs in which the living and dead alike 
were buried, could become experimental laborator- 
ies, taking over as one of their proper activities 
the work of cultural pioneering. ‘The thirteen years 
of experimentation by Alfred Stieglitz in the small 


laboratory known as “291” had, it seemed, finally 
penetrated officialdom, had made this exhibition of 
French painting possible. The Brooklyn Museum 
had taken a decisive step and had committed itself, 
one hoped, to a splendid future. 

The closely following exhibitions of modern 
American painting at the Philadelphia Academy and 
the loan exhibition of modern French work at the 
Metropolitan Museum, gave assurance of salutary 
Brooklyn influence at work. But one wondered 
as the summer passed whether the museums would 
have the courage to go on,—whether these attempts 
at free inquiry were merely sporadic flashes in the 
pan of official negativism, Would they carry on? 
Would Brooklyn follow its own lead? 

That question was answered by the Brooklyn 
Museum on November 7th with the opening in its 
galleries of an exhibition of water colors by Ameri- 
can artists to be on public view until December 
18th. Again as one passed down the long gallery, 
well-sectioned without disturbing the feeling of 
space and continuity, one had the same sense of 
clarity and brightness and cleanness. ‘Too, one was 
pleasantly aware of the absence of any soft light 
sanctimoniousness and the cold hush of the tomb. 
Here at least one felt American water color paint- 
ing could have its opportunity of fair exposition, 
that it could be put to a genuine test in the clear 
daylight and on the bright neutrality of these walls. 
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As the work disclosed itself it was immediately 
apparent that the museum had attempted not so 
much a highly selected exhibition, as a completely 
inclusive review of water color painting in Amer- 
ica, from Winslow Homer to the contemporary ex- 
perimental work of John Marin. In thus adopt- 
ing the comparative method in the exposition of 
American painting as against the selective idea 
which governed the French show, the museum has 
indicated a very real necessity of differentiation in 
approach. For whereas the French painting of the 
past hundred years exhibits very definite develop- 
mental steps, represented each by outstanding in- 
dividuals or groups of individuals, such has not been 
the case in America nor in any other country, for 
that matter. It can hardly be questioned that 
France has been the sole fertilizing center for the 
world in the plastic arts, a center which perhaps 
only now is beginning to be qualified by independent 
research elsewhere. American painting, in the 
sense of a deep national expression, in the sense 
of Ingres, Courbet, Pissaro, Cézanne, Renoir or 
Picasso, has not been born yet. The American past 
and, to a great extent, the American present ex- 
hibits painting which is for the most part academic 
picture manufacturing mildly tempered by Euro- 
pean influences, with now and again something 
really indigenous breaking through, some isolated 
individual whose work suggests that there can be 
American painting. It is a past and a present 
indeed, which sadly needs clarification, in which 
the dross and the genuine are for many of us as 
yet very much mixed up. The Brooklyn Museum 
has made a step towards such clarification in this 
exhibition of American water colors without suc- 
ceeding quite. We are given an opportunity of 
making comparisons but it is not complete. Lacking 
perhaps not the will but rather the knowledge, the 
museum has made some unfortunate omissions, un- 
fortunate because an incomplete opportunity for 
comparison is apt to be more misleading than illu- 
minating. The work of Max Weber, Abraham 
Walkowitz, Georgia O’Keefe, Charles Sheeler, 
MacDonald Wright and Thomas Benton is among 
the important missing, while Childe Hassam, 
Charles Demuth and Man Ray are inadequately 
represented. Asa result the exhibition reveals what 
would be a most disturbing commentary on water 
color painting in America were it not so unfairly 
balanced. ‘The dominant note which it reiterates, 
with some exceptions, is one of superficiality rather 
than profound feeling. Again and again one looks 
for invention and experiment only to find mere clev- 


erness and virtuosity. Nor is this less true of the 
so-called “modern” than of the “academic” painter. 
Neither the one nor the other has tried to come to 
grips with the difficult reality of America, to break 
through the crust of mere appearance. Rather do 
they both seek to evade that reality in one way or 
another. “This evasion is the very root and cause of 
the sterility which informs their work. 

The painting of Sargent and Arthur B. Davies 
is fairly representative of this tendency of academic 
and modern American painting in the large. Seem- 
ingly so disparate in method and approach, they are 
nevertheless fundamentally alike in the direction of 
their inexpressiveness. Mr. Sargent escapes the 
reality of American life, both physically and in spirit. 
He is one of our expatriates. He travels about the 
world to record with undoubted virtuosity the 
places in which he has not really lived, whose pul- 
sating life he could neither feel nor understand. He 
gives us merely, but with greater ability, the aver- 
age vision of the travel-book illustrator, a vision 
which is photographic in the worst sense of the 
word, unorganized and formless—a record of 
something that has been seen rather than life that 
has been felt. 

More sensitive far than Sargent, more modern in 
that very sensitiveness, Arthur B. Davies has not, 
however, achieved a greater reality of life in his pic- 
tures. He is aware, too, as Sargent is not, of.con- 
temporary French painting and its simplificatjons, of 
Cézanne, Matisse, Picasso. More sensitive also is 
his fresher and translucent handling of the medium- 
white paper used instead of Chinese white. But 
Davies is a sensibility for which his milieu has been 
too difficult, perhaps too crass; a sensibility which 
has been thrust back upon itself, forced to construct 
a dream world of its own. And always behind the 
modern knowledge and method lies this phantasy, so 
disagreeable in its indirectness. It is a phantasy 
which betrays the Puritan impulse to withdraw and 
to deny. For this is no serene Hellenic world of per- 
fect bodies in which Davies moves, but rather the 
heaven of the world with which our magazine cover 
illustrators supply us. Mr. Davies’ women who 
move or stand with such sleek listlessness, are they 
not the seraphic sisters of the Harrison Fisher, 
Christy and McMein ladies? Surely they are as 
unreal, as non-existent and as anesthetic. Does not 
the popularity which these women of Davies hold 
indicate that in them the Puritan phantasy of sexual 
repudiation, still so dear to the American imagina- 
tion, has found its most sensitive expression? ‘The 
work of Davies stands clearly between yesterday and 
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today. ‘he rock upon which his sensibility has 
broken still menaces. 

Mr. Pennell’s New York is as ineffectual as are 
the women which inhabit the world of Mr. Davies. 
Pennell still persists in his Whistlerian dream. He 
has not looked at the deep-rooted towering rigidity 
of buildings and bridges, but at his master’s noc- 
turnes and the “Campanili in the Night.” He ex- 
hibits all of Whistler’s unawareness of solidities 
without having in the least degree the latter’s deli- 
cate sensitivity to color. One recognizes a strip of 
paint as the Woolworth Building by its general con- 
tour, only to be amazed that so stiff a thing could 
pass through Mr. Pennell’s consciousness and come 
out so flabby. 

Mr. Dodge McKnight’s pictures of New Eng- 
land and Spain invite comparison with the work of 
Sargent. In approach and achievement they are 
much the same. McKnight has a somewhat richer 
color sense, less dry, and he uses the medium more 
freely than does Sargent, only to achieve, curiously 
enough, the same unfortunate oil-like opacity. He 
is, however, not less virtuosic once his technique is 
accepted. But here again we are confronted with 
the mere external record of objectivity looked at and 
not a vision of the forces which animate that objec- 
tivity. It is not the New England of a Thoreau or 
of a Robert Frost, which McKnight depicts, but 
rather the New England of the casual tourist on 
vacation. His pictures become Spain and New Eng- 
land only by virtue of associative and not creative 
processes on the part of the beholder. They could 
as well be anywhere. 

This inexpressiveness of the mere appearance of 
places informs as well the work of Childe Hassam 
and Mary Rogers. As before mentioned, Hassam is 
inadequately represented, although he is certainly as 
important in a comparative exhibition as either Sar- 
gent or McKnight. Deriving more directly as he 
does from French impressionism, he is more genu- 
inely- a colorist than are they. Too, he uses the 
medium more freely, with some of the tactile fresh- 
ness which is the charm of water color. He is more 
“eesthetically” satisfying without, perhaps, being 
much more expressive. For Hassam has not devel- 
oped beyond the source of his inspiration. He has 
not created out of his knowledge of impressionism 
something intrinsically his own and of the American 
milieu. One would still prefer to look at the origi- 
nal—a Pissaro or a Sisley, or even a Monet. 

The small space given to Childe Hassam makes 
one wonder why Mary Rogers has been allotted so 
much. Her work is scarcely to be distinguished 


from the usual thinly feminine attempts at paint- 
ing, which the exhibition of the Society of Women 
Painters and Sculptors annually discloses. It is 
feminine in the purely negative sense of being less 
vigorous than the work of the men. ‘Those deep 
qualities of feeling and seeing as sharply differen- 
tiated in men and women as are their physiological 
differences, find no expression in the work of Mary 
Rogers. Her work merely emphasizes the glaring 
omission from this exhibition of the water colors of 
Georgia O’Keefe. “The work of Marguerite Zorach 
reveals a greater knowledge of painting, a heavier 
borrowing from modern European tendencies, than 
that of Mary Rogers. It is, however, no more in- 
trinsically an expression of woman. It is scarcely 
distinguishable from the painting of William Zor- 
ach. ‘Theirs is a world of phantasy more positive 
than that of Davies, but scarcely more meaningful. 
The California of Mrs. Zorach and the Maine of 
Mr. Zorach are simply patterns, two-dimensional, 
despite the modern geometrics of the design. “The 
American scene which they paint is so remote from 
the world in which they live that Maine might be 
California and vice versa. It is this rejection of 
those particular essences which distinguish one place 
from another which makes their work, and the 
greater part of modern American painting for that 
matter, so anemic. For that rejection is nothing less 
than a confession on the part of the painter of his 
inability to face this America in which he lives. It 
is again a running away, an attempt to escape. “The 
extraordinary dearth of experimental effort apparent 
in the work of all those already mentioned, the 
consequent repetition rather than development 
which informs their paintings, are indubitable proof 
of it. In moving away from life they have found 
merely a formula. 


The flat patterns of Maurice Prendergast are ex- 
actly the same as those we saw eight years ago at the 
now historic Armory Show of modern art. At that 
time their fresh naiveté was interesting as a promise; 
today these patterns appear as a perfectly effete — 
formula, evidence of a fixation. When the artist 
stands still, removes himself from the hot flux of the 
immediate life around him, he becomes inevitably a 
mere picture maker, fixed upon little virtuosities of 
technique, phantasy or the unimportant idiosyn- 
crasies of his own personality. It is precisely such 
fixations which are to a disturbing degree the pre- 
dominant note in this exhibition of water color. 

It would be almost hopelessly so were it not 
qualified in part by the omissions heretofore men- 
tioned, and more particularly by the outstanding ex- 
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hibited work of three men. Against a background 
of weakness and sterility the painting of Winslow 
Homer, Charles Demuth and John Marin stands as 
a challenge and a realization. More than that, it 
is an affirmation that a truly indigenous expression 
is as possible in America as in Europe. The rich 
sonorities of Homer’s color, the virility and direct- 
ness of his way of looking at the thing in front of 
him, are in marked contrast to the specious virtuos- 
ity of a Sargent or a Pennell, to the anemia of a 
Davies. Here, indeed, is health and a profound 
feeling of wonder before the spaces of sky and sea, 
for it was these which drew Homer and held him. 
Always are his places sharply particularized so that 
one is made to feel in them and a part of them. The 
ruggedness of our northeastern coast, the rushing 
northern rapids or a cold sky in the Adirondacks are 
sharply differentiated in feeling from the tropic 
waters and skies of Florida and Nassau. If one is 
irritated by the literature which Homer felt im- 
pelled to introduce into his picture, the story which 
limits them to incomplete expressions, he is never- 
theless a man with a powerful vision of life and 
not a mere maker of pictures. He did not know 
how to make everything within the frame of his 
picture contribute to those parts of it which he 
really felt. It is this which makes them appear at 
first glance to be just illustrations. But they are 
more than that. Behind the people or houses or 
trees in his foreground, seemingly so irrelevant and 
unfelt, are vast spaces of deep and vibrant skies 
and the power which lives in waters. His was the 
simple vision of the American pioneer spiritualized. 
He saw the elemental in America as a spirit rather 
than as a purely material utility. 

The contemporary work of Charles Demuth is 
far more sophisticated, and in no sense as robust 
and virile as that of Homer. Both in number and 
variety of examples he is most inadequately repre- 
sented. One misses particularly his impressions of 
American vaudeville in which the expressive ges- 
tures of our acrobats and toe-dancers and the lady 
who sings a song are held with such delicate humor 
and freshness. Demuth has a sense of the whimsi- 
cal which he succeeds in making the seemingly 
happy accidents of color and water upon paper em- 
body. In reality, he has these accidents, these 
lovely nuances of paint and paper texture under 
complete control. He has truly experimented with 
the technique of water color, with the free flow 
and interpenetration of translucent pigments sus- 
pended in water. He has revealed much of its 
unique charm and has enlarged, as Homer did not, 


the scope of its expressiveness. His craftsmanship 
is so perfect that it is not always quite alive. For 
despite much seeking and experiment Demuth has 
yet to disentangle himself from the sophistication of 
contemporary French influence. His vaudevillians 
exist as the impressions of Bermuda and of the fac- 
tories of Pennsylvania do not. ‘Their geometrics 
are not as yet instinct with life; the “asthetic” gets 
in the way. Whether Demuth will achieve a deeper 


‘penetration into his environment yet remains to be 


seen. He is not, at least, moving away from it. 
His is a very sensitive rather than a robust talent, 
maintaining its integrity and sensibility through 
that rarest of phenomena—true craftsmanship. 

But the work which makes this exhibition notable, 
which over-shadows and dominates the total impres- 
sions, is the painting of John Marin. ‘The fourteen 
Marin water colors, covering a period from 1914 
to 1920, reveal a development in which the power- 
fully male vision of Homer, the sensibility and 
whimsicality of Demuth are seen to have come to- 
gether in a positive expression. ‘The irrelevancy of 
illustration does not appear in this work. Marin is 
keenly aware, as Homer was not, that every ele- 
ment included in a picture must be felt, each part 
related so irrevocably to the other that nothing can 
be changed without disturbing the unity of the 
whole. He is seen struggling, not always success- 
fully but always with a closer approximation to the 
point where every part of his picture is equally fine, 
equally meaningful, without dead spots. Here, in- 
deed, is the problem of Cézanne, the essential prob- 
lem of those whom we choose to call the great 
artists of all times whose expressiveness and living- 
ness is in direct proportion to their having achieved 
complete organisms, born always of the very partic- 
ular world of which they were the product and to 
which they were able, disinterestedly, to adjust them- 
selves. 

It is towards such an organism that Marin is seen 
moving with all of Homer’s virility, and as directly, 
into the American scene. His work attests frankly 
to a conscious recognition on his part that he is 
rooted in this American continent. ‘The rocks and 
hills of Maine, its turbulent icy seas, its vast skies, 
claim his love inevitably. The few vivid etchings of 
New York, shown elsewhere, assert again the direct 
reaction to the immediate environment, the adjust- 
ment which would face and penetrate it, rather than 
run away. 

Much more than in the work of Demuth does 
this profound approach to life in America make itself 
clear in the painting of John Marin. Older and 
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more mature, he is more free of contemporary 
French influences and of a certain too delicate nice- 
ness which yet characterizes the work of the younger 
man. No less sensitive to the inherent qualities of 
the medium, and with a more robustly daring color 
sense, Marin has carried the orchestration of water 
color far beyond Demuth. Flowing color, inter- 
penetrations of pigment, dry color dragged across 
paper texture, white paper counting as color, all 


these without once intruding upon the medium of ° 


oil, he has developed and holds amazingly under con- 
trol. Out of these he constructs ever more solidly 
his polyphonies of color, which may well be com- 
pared to the instrumentation of music. For Marin 
has added to what has been so much a medium of 
singing violins and wood winds, the fanfare of brasses 
and drums, the sharpness of flutes and the deeper 
tonalities of the lower strings. 

This augmented instrumentation of form and 
color is in the cold sunburst, in the great pine 
which seems to be all the pine trees of our Eastern 
coast. It transports us veritably into his places, not 
in the sense merely of casual travel but into the 
very center of the forces which created the shower 
swept skies, the little boats and houses, the rocks 
and seas. ‘This is Maine and nowhere else. It is 
America and nowhere else. We are made to ex- 
perience something which is our own, as nothing 
which has grown in Europe can be our own. We 
are taken up bodily, sometimes gently and subtly, 
sometimes almost brutally, again with a great 
humorous shout of joy, and are shoved into the core 
of our own world—made to look at it. 


Marin is seen carrying on in his work, undeliber- 
ately surely, the essential vitality of the Whitman 
tradition. His is a true embracement of this every- 
day American world, without however being caught 
in the sentimental trap of swallowing it whole in 
the effort to seize upon it. More than Homer or 
Demuth does he strike this only possible way to an 
indigenous expression. ‘The fifty odd other men 
and women in this exhibition, those mentioned and 
unmentioned, have sought consciously or not con- 
sciously to evade it. Each year reveals Marin to be 
further along this difficult road, constantly experi- 
menting and seeking, never satisfied with a formula. 
He is seen to be one of the few contemporary work- 
ers In any medium who is contributing to what 
may truthfully be called an American culture. 


Before such a culture can grow in America much 
ground has yet to be cleared. That is the fact 
which this exhibition makes sufficiently obvious. In 
giving us this opportunity of seeing a catholic exhi- 
bition of American water color painting, incomplete 
though it be, of making comparisons and noting ten- 
dencies, the Brooklyn Museum has again put us in 
its debt. One hopes that it will continue to lend its 
two bright rooms to further investigation and exper- 
iment, to give us, perhaps later on, a comparative 
review of academic and modern American painting 
in general, oil as well as water color. This would 
certainly be another step towards a much needed 
inclusiveness and clarification for the painters, mu- 
seums and the public. If the Brooklyn Museum 
does undertake such an exhibition one hopes that 
it will look well before it leaps, and then jump hard. 


TOULOUSE-LAUTREC 


By THE EpITror 


T the Museum of French Art, 599 Fifth Ave- 

nue, Manhattan, is being held an exhibition of 

work by Henri de Toulouse-Lautrec. So far as I 

know, there has been little written about Toulouse- 

Lautrec in English, so that it is appropriate that 
something should be written now. 

You younger men who admire Toulouse-Lautrec 
now can have little conception of the feeling which 
we, his contemporaries, felt as his lithographs came 
out, one by one. Each lithograph was a revelation. 
a revelation of Toulouse-Lautrec’s character. That 
alone would have interested us. But it was much 


more. He was the revelation of depths in the 
character of each one of us, unexplored depths, depths 
of which we frequently had no previous intuition. 
“Un étranger tout vetu en noir 
Qui me ressemblait comme un frére.” 
Toulouse-Lautrec was indeed made in our image, 
our brother. It is singular how through men of the 
same epoch a wave of emotions run. One man ex- 
presses the emotions which are common to a group 
of men and the group feels what one may almost call 
worship towards him who has expressed their emo- 
tions in terms of beauty. That is what Toulouse- 
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Lautrec did. Baudelaire, Verlaine, Mallarmé, 
Toulouse-Lautrec, these were the artists who gave 
form to the emotions which were common to the 
young men of Paris of thirty years ago. “They were 
our gods. You who have come after us may admire 
them. You cannot worship them as we did. You 
cannot really understand them. You are not their 
brother nor are you made in their image. 

‘Toulouse-Lautrec lived at that time in Mont- 
martre. One can almost say that he was Mont- 
martre. ‘Toulouse-Lautrec, Bruant, Steinlen, what 
souvenirs do these three names not evoke! Of the 
three, Toulouse-Lautrec was beyond question the 
greatest. 

He had been born in Albi in 1864. Albi is in 
Southern France, a socialist, manufacturing town, 
where Jaurés was counted a greater hero than 
‘Toulouse-Lautrec. When about thirteen years old 
Lautrec had both hips broken. I presume he was not 
properly cared for and his legs ceased to grow from 
the time of the accident, so that he had a top-heavy 
appearance. Short-sighted, with prominent lips, he 
was not altogether prepossessing. Hardly the sort 
of person you would suppose a young man would 
worship. Yet in reality I feel that young men seek 
nobility of character, not physical beauty. 

After leaving the Lycée Condorcet, Paris, the 
school which has educated for France so many of 
her prominent men, Toulouse-Lautrec started work- 
ing under Bonnat, but soon left, going to paint with 
Cormon (1885-1886). Strongly impressed with the 
art of Degas and of Forain his early work showed 
the influence of these two men, but he had his own 
conception of life. He was of a different genera- 
tion. He was of our generation, flesh of our flesh, 
bone of our bone, sensibility of our sensibility. You 
younger men will never know the thrill we felt as 
we saw our souls revealed in the art of Toulouse- 
Lautrec. 

Montmartre had a soul in those days. It may 
have one still, but the soul which Montmartre had 
then is a thing of the past. He lives in the art of 
Steinlen, of Bruant, of Toulouse-Lautrec. It lives 
in the souls of the men still living who knew the 
spirit of Montmartre and who loved that spirit. 
There was much that was ugly about Montmartre, 
much that was ignoble. Yet there was also beauty 
and nobility, and ‘Toulouse-Lautrec created works 
from the life at Montmartre which will live. He 
lived, he loved. From his experience he created the 
intense art which revealed to so many of us our 
own souls. Possibly there are works of graphic art 
today which hit the younger generation as the works 
of Toulouse-Lautrec hit us. If there are such works 


I do not recognize their intensity. ‘They appeal to 
my intellect. They do not move me. Still I recog- 
nize that the younger generation must have their 
emotions as we had ours. Somewhere there should 
be the same direct appeal to the emotional natures of 
the younger generation. 

In literature I feel that the appeal has been made. 
The novels of the last decade have many of them 
an intensity which I recognize as touching the very 
nerves of modern life. The flesh quivers at the 
touch. Our generation did not have such emotions. 
I feel their intensity, but my nature does not re- 
spond as it did to the art of Toulouse-Lautrec or, 
in literature, to the poetry of Walt Whitman. 

The peculiar appeal which a work of art makes 
to the men and women among whom it was created 
does not always have much to do with the permanent 
value of the art. ‘The popularity of Ossian, of 
Greuze, of Murillo, of Mendelssohn, clearly shows 
that. But the appeal which Toulouse-Lautrec made 
was an intense appeal to the few, just as it was with 
George Meredith, Walt Whitman and William 
Blake. Ossian, Greuze, Murillo and Mendelssohn 
appealed to the masses, and that sort of popularity 
merely means that one is abreast of one’s time, not 
that one is in advance of it. Now it is my belief 
that Toulouse-Lautrec was in advance of his time. 
He was a pioneer. Work of pioneers usually lives. 

Toulouse-Lautrec died at the home of his parents 
of paralysis, September 9, 1901. Undoubtedly his 
death was hastened by drink. There is no use in 
trying to picture as a saint a man who was not one. 
Much of his art reflects an unfortunate side of his 
life. His physical deformities, combined with his 
fine sensibilities, had embittered his whole being. 
Yet throughout his work there is an undercurrent 
of nobility, and it is this undercurrent which gives 
his art its high distinction. 

The Museum of French Art has given us a very 
wonderful show, a show which includes a few 
drawings and paintings and most of his lithographs 
and posters although some of my favorites like “Le 
Divan Japonais” were missing. “The portrait repro- 
duced in the catalogue is a portrait of ‘Toulouse- 
Lautrec by himself. It is one of the paintings of 
the Kélékian Collection and has been wrongly cat- 
alogued as a portrait of A. Cipa. Mr. Bénédite of 
the Luxembourg recognized the error and explained 
that the “A. Cipa’’ was a dedication of the self- 
portrait to his friend Cipa and really read “a Cipa,” 
“to Cipa.” Unfortunately I was unable to get a 
corroboration of this fact until it was so late that 
the engravers’ strike prevented my giving it as the 
first reproduction for this article. 
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THE ART OF CARL SPRINCHORN 


By KENNETH BURKE 


W E are standing on a hill, looking down at a 
‘ broad mass of trees. We may like the extent 
of the view, we may like the quality of the colors; 
but there is nothing final in such things. This, 
however, is true only so long as the forest remains 
a forest. If we suddenly find that it is more than a 
forest, that it is a river, with currents of trees 
swirling about and intermingling, with sluggish 
pools along the edges, and other movements as 
steady and solid as a freight train on the horizon, 
then gloria! we have disposed of that forest. It is 
slain with the accuracy of the definition; it is no 
longer a chaos, without arrangement or meaning, 
but something understood as clearly as a law. 

A forest as a river; in literature this would be 
called a simile, or a metaphor. In art, so far as I 
know, it has no name. While in any case, it is one 
of the most telling features of Carl Sprinchorn’s 
method of approach. 

To bring out the real significance of this quality 
in Mr. Sprinchorn’s work, let us attempt to ex- 
amine first of all just what is involved in the con- 
temporary striving after simplification. Among the 
moderns, as a whole, this tendency is exemplified by 
a strong passion for the suppression of detail. ‘The 
reason for this is, obviously, that by the elimination 
of detail the artist can acquire a ¢ruer interpreta- 
tion of the object than detail can give. But just 
what is meant by a “truer interpretation”? Simpli- 
fication is a fact, not a virtue. It must, therefore, 
be pursued not for itself alone but for the attain- 
ment of some other end. Where, then, is the posi- 
tive step in the process? 

We are indebted to Mr. Sprinchorn’s canvases 
for showing us the exact answer to this question. 
For here we see an artist who realized with a sure 
intuition that the “truer interpretation” by means 
of the elimination of photographic detail involves 
the discovery of a likeness between the object 
painted and some other object. To go back to our 
original illustration: In dropping away the inci- 
dentals of a forest, we must have some underlying 
principle to guide us as to which details are mere 
incidentals, and this underlying principle is our de- 
sire to emphasize the forest as a river. Obviously, 
the word “river” does not necessarily sit on the 
artist’s tongue as he is painting the relationship be- 
tween his forest and his river. In all probability 
he will never even think of a river. But it is, never- 
theless, just this feeling of metaphor, this feeling of 
the relationship existing between one object and an- 


other, which is guiding him in the choice and elimi- 
nation of detail to: be pursued in the painting of his 
forest. 

One can not but applaud the maturity of an art 
which has realized its own problems so accurately. 
To bring out the exact nature of the difficulties, 
which such an art involves, let us examine two other 
methods of simplification which are very character- 
istic of modern art and compare them with Carl 
Sprinchorn’s search for the hidden metaphor. 

First, there are the students of geometrical design, 
who, once they have formulated their desire for the 
discovery of their simplifying angles, know exactly 
what to look for, and thus can set comfortably to 
work pouring every subject into their preconceived 
mould. Objects are adapted, in other words, to the 
geometric formula; and the formula existed before 
the artist had even examined his objects. But sup- 
pose that, having lived solid months with evergreens 
sticking out of the snow, we find—as in Sprinchorn’s 
‘Woman and Evergreens’—that some of them are 
like weird figures advancing in a dignified proces- 
sion, while others are like humans kneeling about a 
grave, and still others cluster in the manner of obe- 
dient trained seals. | What does this discovery have 
to do with the painting of a horse? By the geo- 
metric formula, both the trees and the horse could 
have been skillfully interpreted as angles. But Carl 
Sprinchorn must begin with his horse all over again. 

It is in this continual starting afresh that the mag- 
nitude of his problem is to be seen. I spoke of what 
he had done with evergreens. Examining now his 
“Men, Horses and Trees,” we find that trees here 
stand for something entirely different, being placed 
about the canvas in such a way as to form gorgeous 
head-dresses for his pillars of strength, his men; while 
another much daintier one sits on his horse’s head 
like an aigrette, and another, you might say, rides 
on the horse’s back. But the trees in his “Black 
Horses” could very appropriately be called instru- 
ments of levitation, raising the snow like grappling 
hooks and, along with the horses, giving it a sense of 
buoyancy, of fluffiness, which can not be acquired by 
the mere white and blue of the snow rifts them- 
selves. 

Here, of course, we are approaching Blake and 
his “Stars Singing Together’”—the method, that is, 
of bringing out the quality in one thing by the use 
of other things of similar quality. ‘There are lines 
in the horses and the trees which contain properties 
belonging to the snow, and which consequently con- 
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tribute to the interpretation of the snow. His 
“White Horses” is another excellent example of this 
method of attack, the lovely pair of horses, with 
their delicate modulations, producing a picture 
which is as light as a pin. 

Now, this last consideration brings us very close 
to the matter of abstract painting; for, in a sense, 
Carl Sprinchorn is an abstract painter—with one 
For if he attempts 
to give us, say, some aspects of the “‘snowness” of 
snow, he must at the same time give us snow. It is, 
again, an excellent tribute to his enormous patience. 
For one can become very glib about the snowness of 
snow, once he passes up the snow. ‘There is a paral- 
lel group of modern poets, who, for instance, if. they 
wanted to write on Milton, would give us some- 
thing like this: 

Coelestis 

and 

Vox humana 

Peasy tage os eh tons upon tons.... 
on ee CONN SS Gc ee ie 
- Dystmis Right Hand Ido afirm”’....... 
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Where, if we begin with the answer, we can 
somehow manage to arrive there. But Carl Sprin- 
chorn begins with snow, and adds something else, 
while the snow remains. He manages to put on his 
canvas both the object and his interpretation of it. 
The thorough-going abstractor would have given 
us the interpretation alone. Blake will, I believe, 
continue to mark the farthest limit the abstract 
painter can go with impunity. Beyond that the 
method is a mere subterfuge, as though one were to 
paint a picture called “Piety,” containing a corner 


own sake. 


of a cross, a couple of pillars, say, like parallel out- 
stretched arms, and bits of bent knees. “This is the 
utilization of an almost mechanical process, a mere 
surface association of ideas, 


But regardless of what one thinks of either 
cubism or the extreme left of abstractionism, I 
wished to point out the exact nature of Sprinchorn’s 
issues, and the thoroughness of technique which they 
demand in the artist. In all of this discussion, how- 
ever, I have not touched directly on the first prin- 
ciple of art: the relation of form to matter. In Mr. 
Sprinchorn’s case, it brings up the possibility of a 
whole new article. For above and beyond all these 
problems of subject-matter, it is evident from one 
glance at Carl Sprinchorn’s canvases that he has al- 
most a disdain of subject-matter. To realize this 
one has only to look at his human figures, which are 
hardly more than theses, men without destiny or 
destination. If he begins with composition for the 
sake of the picture he ends with composition for its 
I have explained his conscientious search 
of the metaphor; now I have to explain how all this 
becomes of secondary importance when he turns to 
arranging those gorgeous fluxes which are the finest 
thing in his work. 


In his “Snow-Figure,” for instance, the authentic 
vitality of the picture is acquired by the drawing 
together of his hurrying lines, one object serving to 
transmit the flow more intensely to the next, and so 
on, culminating in a triumphant tutti gli instrument. 
In like manner the vigor of the lines in his “Men, 
Horses and Trees” goes far beyond the requirements 
of his subject, and it is this going beyond the require- 
ments of his subject which is the characteristic qual- 
ity of Sprinchorn’s art. 


CHICAGO LETTER 


By KATHERINE EGGLESTON ROBERTS 


HICAGO has had a few interesting exhibi- 

tions during December in spite of the fact 
many of the galleries prepared for the holiday sea- 
son with collections of so strange and unrelated a 
variety of pictures and objets d’ art that any sort 
of human being was certain to find some one thing 
to his taste, if he just stayed long enough. How- 
ever, the tendency of a simple, peace-loving mind 
was to gasp and gape for a moment of bewilderment, 
then turn and flee to the few exhibitions where 
harmony prevailed. 


One of the most satisfactory of these was the ex- 
hibition of selected masterpieces of fine prints at the 
Roullier galleries. Line engravings, wood cuts, 
and etchings by the best of old and modern masters 
gave a rare opportunity for. comparative study. 
From Diirer’s ‘Nativity’; several prints by Rem- 
brandt—among them “The Descent From the 
Cross by Torchlight,” “The Nativity,’ and por- 
traits of Clement de Jonghe and Ephraim Bonus-— 
Canaletto’s “Murano” and “The Prison, Venice,” 
and the superb “Le Soleil Couchant” by Claude 
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Géllée, one may follow them in their chronological 
order through Daubigny, Meryon, Millet, Manet, 
Legros, Lepére, and Leheutre of the French school 
and, of the English, Haden, Muirhead Bone, Cam- 
eron, MacLaughlin, McBey and Zorn. Our own 
Whistler is well represented. Since the impres- 
sions have been chosen with special care this is one 
of the most enlightening print exhibitions to which 
Chicago has been treated. 


The display of canvases by W. Lee Hankey at the 
Anderson galleries will continue into January. 
Anyone who likes Mr, Hankey’s etchings will be 
fairly sure to like his paintings, for in character and 
composition they are decidedly similar. Picardy 
peasants, working about their homes or in the fields, 
furnish most of the subjects, a street scene at night, 
called ‘“‘Automobile Lights,” and one other—‘The 
Spanish Window’’—being the only exceptions in the 
question of material. In general, the coloring is 
bright, rather than vivid, and is used with a solidity 
that fits well with the subjects portrayed. Mr. 
Hankey is expert in getting the expressive sag of the 
shoulders, but one can’t help wishing he had drawn 
the hands with a little more care. 


Boris Anisfeld’s sketches for the settings of “The 
Love for the Three Oranges” were on exhibition at 
the Arts Club. Distinctly modern in tone and in- 
triguing the interest in their fantastic and whimsical 
conceits they were, of course, only a suggestion of 
the marvelous scenery that set the stage when the 
opera was given its world premier. With good 
reason the audience demanded to see Mr. Anisfeld, 
as well as Serge Prokofieff, the composer, for never 
has Chicago seen such an artistic glory of color on 
its stage. Every indication in the sketches was de- 
veloped. ‘The whole color scheme is in a high key, 
reds and greens predominating with rich blues and 
orange-yellows for balance and contrast. As set- 
tings for the laughable, weird, and strangely gro- 
tesque fairy tale, they were exquisite. 

Another exhibition at the Arts Club consisted of 
paintings, water-colors, and drawings by the Swiss 
artist, Ferdinand Hodler, who died in 1918. 
Among them were two designs selected by the Swiss 
Government to be imprinted upon its paper money. 
His work shows a simple and strong individuality 
and, in some of the pieces, such as “Le Femmes en 
Marche,” a fine feeling of motion. Though he 
studied in the various art centers of Europe, the in- 
fluence of the Spanish school is most evident in his 
work, Like many other artists whose artistic con- 
ceptions have not been in accord with those of the 
time, Ferdinand Hodler had many difficulties to 


surmount, but the determination with which he held 
to his own ideas triumphed in the end, and he has 
been awarded high honors. In Paris he received the 
gold medal and was later given the decoration of 
the Legion of Honor, while Berlin, Munich and 
Vienna acclaimed him “Chef d’Ecole.” The same 
spirit which inspired him to struggle against odds is 
apparent in the virility of his work, 


The Art Institute has had a group of “one-man” 
shows, including paintings and drawings by Leo- 
pold Seyffert, paintings by Sigurd Schou, pastels by 
Ray Boynton, and sculpture and applied art by 
Alfonso Iannelli. 


As I stood in the midst of Iannelli’s sculpture, I 
had a sensation of being battered from all sides. 
Not only the figures of the Herculean man and 
woman at either side of the entrance, but even the 
figures in the frieze across the room are Brobdig- 
nagian. But they are gigantic physically, rather 
than mentally or emotionally. One can not help 
contrasting them with the work of Chicago’s other 
sculptor of Italian ancestry—Alfeo Faggi—whose 
figures, smaller in point of inches, but infinitely big 
in their sensitive depth of thought and feeling, re- 
duce these giants, even in one’s memory, to so much 
carefully handled material. Certainly there are a 
few pieces of Alphonso Iannelli’s work which have 
a bit more delicacy, but they are not poignant; they 
are not subtle. Even the Christ figure has not the 
sublimity one could wish for it. The blue-figured 
frieze, called “Disorder,” has a rhythm resulting 
out of its chaos that commands admiration, and one 
must not deny that, from an architectural stand- 
point, there are other pieces that show good crafts- 
manship. lIannelli is primarily the architect, and 
whether one looks at the “fragments of the main 
entrance to the court house, Sioux City, Iowa,” or 
at one of the other figures of less evident intent, the 
fact is inescapable. 


Of the Leopold Seyffert paintings certain studies 
of peasant types evince more individuality than do 
most of the portraits. ‘Tired Out,” a picture of an 
old woman wearily grinding a coffee mill, which she 
holds in her lap, is well executed and full of char- 
acter, as is the head of “A Dutchman,” whose 
wrinkled old face and quizzical eyes have a distinct 
appeal. One of the most forceful of the portraits, 
not previously exhibited here, is that of Attorney 
General Palmer. Among the thirty-seven charcoal 
heads are many of well-known musicians, one of 
Fritz Kreisler and another of Leopold Stokowski 
being the strongest. These huve a quick vigor not 
always found in the oil portraits nor in some of the 
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other charcoals which, now and then, verge on the 
photographic. Mr. Seyffert’s exhibition is, without 
doubt, the best of the one-man shows. 

There is little to be said of Sigurd Schou’s sea- 
coast pictures, except that they are all pink and blue 
and come nowhere near the heart of things. 

The Art Institute has been especially fortunate in 
recent gift collections. Professor William F. E. 
Gurley has presented a collection of drawings, rang- 
ing from the earliest Renaissance to the time of 
Whistler and including the work of: Michelangelo, 
Raphael, Da Vinci, ‘Titian, Corregio, Durer, 
Murillo, Valasquez, Rubens, Turner, Boucher, 
Piranesi, Hogarth, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Benjamin 
West, Dante Gabriel Rossetti, Bartolozzi, Claude 
Lorrain, Jan Van Eyck, Millet, Gainsborough, 
Poussin, Philippe de Champagne, Callot and Salvator 
Rosa. Some of the drawings are sketches for 
greater works, while others are complete in them- 
selves. They are given as a memorial to the 
donor’s mother, Mrs. Leonora Hall Gurley. 

Until recently the print rooms of the Art Insti- 
tute have lacked examples of the work of modern 
French etchers. A collection of the best of these 
has been given by Mrs. and Miss Roullier in mem- 
ory of Mr. Albert Roullier. Carriere, Blanche, 
Degas, Corot, Laurencin, Pissarro, Daubigny, 
Manet, Picasso, Rodin, Ribot, La Touche, Forain 
and Gauguin are among the signatures that mark 
this collection as one of rare value. For these and 
for a few other gifts, which may not yet be an- 
nounced, the Art Institute and the people of Chi- 
cago are grateful to the thoughtful generosity of 
the donors. 

An exhibition of portraits by John C. Johanson 
is announced by Carson, Pirie, Scott and Company. 
Mr. Johanson was a pupil at the Art Institute and 


later taught in the school. The portraits to be 
exhibited were painted when Mr. Johanson .was 
sent to Europe by a private commission which: had 
governmental support, and among the subjects are 
statesmen and military men prominent during the 
war. Lloyd George, Balfour, Clemenceau, Joffre, 
Foche, Viviani, Paderewski and Pershing are some 
of the men represented. ‘There is to be also a large 
canvas of the Peace Conference. Mr. Johanson 
has selected backgrounds appropriate to the person- 
alities and work of the men portrayed. 

Neoma Nagel has on display some especially fine 
ecclesiastical brocades and old lace collected by an 
artist who has been living in Spain. Most of them 
date from the time immediately following the 
Spanish Succession. ‘The priests’ robes are particu- 
larly beautiful in their rich coloring and texture. 
Old ivory, peach, rose, apple green, and magenta 
brocades are heavily embroidered, some of them be- 
ing run with gold threads. ‘The altar laces are ex- 
cellently preserved and their filet patterns are ex- 
quisite in design and craftsmanship. 

Chicago men and women are at present organ- 
izing to aid in the sale of paintings by artists who 
have been disabled in the world war and to further 
aid those young artists of ability in continuing their 
study after the expiration of the two years’ training 
given them at the expense of the Government. ‘The 
beginning of this project was brought to the atten- 
tion of the general public by a sale of one hundred 
and twenty-five paintings, held on December 16 
in the Gold Room of the Congress Hotel. ‘The 
organization is developing rapidly and promises 
through its discriminating activities to become an 
important factor in promoting that which is really 
good and deserving of its support. 


MRS. ROBERTS’ DEPARTMENT 


By Mary FantTon ROBERTS 


AULINE LORD in “Anna Christie” seems to 

accomplish most amazing effects with the curious 
thin haunting quality of her voice. In the first act, 
from the time she enters the side door of the horrid 
little saloon, you feel, through her voice, physical 
exhaustion, despair, boredom with life and cynicism 
so tragic in youth. You also feel that young as she 
is she is very disillusioned and very old. Her voice 
seems more important to the play than her make-up, 


her clothes or her gestures, which are few—worn, 
aged gestures. In this play Pauline Lord’s voice has 
the broken, quavering note of great weariness, with 
the touching vibration of childhood. ‘There is a re- 
straint, also, as one forever hiding emotion. 

From act to act her voice changes, gaining in 
warmth and depth, gathering up joys and tears as 
life becomes more real, as she finds truth and love, 
terror, too, and longing that is inexpressibly sad. 
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Poor little 4nna Christie, so helpless, so easily 
stalked by Fate: How curious it is that when life 
has taken what it calls virtue from youth, it so often 
denies to its victim those ‘“‘side orders” of life— 
truth, honesty, devotion, love. 

Anna Christie comes from the sordid suburbs of 
St. Louis to New York to visit her old sailor father. 
She is just out of the hospital and wants to rest. Life 
has nearly beaten her down, and she decides to use 
a relationship—meaningless to her—that of father 
and daughter, to recuperate and gather enough 
strength to fight her way to a safer existence. On 
the old coal barge of which her father is captain, 
a revealing love of the sea comes to her, the heritage 
of many ancestors, “making her clean” as she put 
it, and frightening her father who hates “the old 
devil sea.” 

Then through a fearful storm and a ship-wrecked 
boat there comes to her a sea-faring lover, a fine 
brave young sailor, who loves the sea and who 
brings to Anna Christie the worship of an imagina- 
tive Irishman, a reverence and confidence of which 
she has never before dreamed. But because the sea 
has made her clean and because she grows to adore 
“her boy,” and because, too, she is tortored by her 
father, she finally tells these two men the truth 
about herself and her life in the terrible house in the 
mean street in St. Louis. And father and lover both 
curse her. She is not surprised. She has grown 
since her life on the little barge to realize the differ- 
ence between marriage and other social conveniences. 

But the lover comes back, and “forgives” her. 
She helps him attain this magnanimous end by sug- 
gesting that if he has the strength to stoke a great 
furnace at sea and keep the engines going and thus 
save peoples’ lives that “he must be strong enough 
to make her good.” This seems a rather fine under- 
taking to the lover, and Anna Christie believes that 
his forgiveness and the sea will keep her clean. 
First man destroys her, and then he absolves her, 
and Anna Christie with all her mental alert- 
ness finds nothing humorous in the situation. The 
sailor father is played with a rich humor. He is 
weak, and the beautiful lover is weak, and Anna 
quiet, and vastly sophisticated ; her voice vibrating 
with anguish is strong and unafraid, a little be- 
wildered when both men attack her violently, but 
strong and direct. 

She know her lover will come back after he 
curses her “if only to kill her’—and that, too, she 
accepts. A fatalist is Anna Christie, as all should 
be who deal with the sea and her roving children. 
She is not frightened when she realizes that her un- 
happy lover may destroy her, nor demonstrative 


AO be Chaliapin! Oh, Chaliapin!” 


when he takes her again in his arms. She trembles 
and her voice breaks, that is all. The fine, foolish, 
handsome Irish lover is rather pleased with the idea 
that he has reformed her, is a bit proud of himself. 
And you know that in all the years to come he will 
take credit for her goodness, if it lasts, and that 
eventually, if she stays, she will smile at his conceit, 
as she will at her children when they are placed in 
her slender, eager arms and she sings to them with 
that heartbreaking cadence in her voice. 

If Fate will let her, she will manage her little 
household and guide her father and raise her chil- 
dren, forever twining garlands of confidence and 
love about her husband, that is of course, if the 
domestic side of her nature becomes the dominant 
one, and she accepts all the weariness of life with 
these child-men. She will be finely loyal, and a little 
amused, as she stands by her window and watches 
her men come home and her children will love her 
very much. Or, of course, if her husband fail her 
and children desert her, she may become a shrew, 
and she may drift away to the sad little house in 
the mean little street. 


Ou, CHALIAPIN ! 


I heard this 

sound as a deep cry welling up from the 
heart of a people, not as self-conscious applause, not 
as greedy appeal for another beautiful song. It was 
the tumultuous outpouring of the emotion of a vast 
audience toward the highest expression of the living 
art of their homeland, Russia. The Hippodrome 
was crowded with Chaliapin’s countrymen, packed 
from ceiling to the last outer door—Russians from 
every quarter of New York, old men, little children, 
women with calloused hands and worn blouses put 
on without a mirror, men that had swarmed out of 
the cellars of the Eastside, gray, harrassed, with 
shining eyes and supplicating hands, lovers, too, and 
maidens in pretty Grand Street clothes with their 
escorts from the music schools of the Bowery—these 
with knowledge as well as love of music. 

“Oh, Chaliapin!” ‘The cry rose wave upon wave, 
longing, desire, hope, poured from the orchestra to 
the top gallery, and beyond that, I believe, to the 
stars. And at last Chaliapin came, a powerful, mag- 
nificent creature with grace and beauty. He moved 
toward these people acclaiming him with no proud 
measured tread of greatness, responding to praise. A 
little curtain was drawn and Chaliapin rushed from 
the wings to the edge of the platform with his arms 
extended. As the roar of the welcome surged up 
to him again and again, he bent over the edge of the 
platform and talked softly in Russian—I can im- 
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agine that they were beautiful words, such as moth- 
ers and lovers use—warm, tender words of greeting, 
of love, of sympathy. He must have said, again and 
again, “My people, my dear, dear people, my heart 
is filled with love for you.” For to these people he 
was more than song, more than art; he was Russia— 
their land, their religion, their art, their freedom. 
“Oh, Chaliapin!” What a love-drenched utter- 
ance—a chant, a great hymn of devotion. And 
Chaliapin understood and waited for the waves of 
love to recede. And then he sang to them in their 
own language, all the songs they knew and loved 
best, Moussorgsky, Rimsky-Kosakoff, Rachmaninoff, 
Tschaikowsky war songs, and love songs, cradle 
songs, and those of worship for their old religion. 
Only once did Chaliapin sing anything but songs of 
Russia to these Russian exiles—and that was the 
“Marseillaise.”’ And the people stood and cheered 
him. ‘The old French war song was a battle-cry 
these people of Russia understood, with the call of 


THE ART 


N inquiry has come in from out of town asking 

about art schools in New York and especially 

about Mr. Bridgman’s class in the Art Students’ 
League. 

Lest my remarks concerning Mr. Bridgman be 
construed as showing personal spite, let me say at 
the beginning that I have never met him and that I 
have not the slightest prejudice against him person- 
ally. I have, however, the most deep-rooted antag- 
onism to his methods of teaching as shown in his 
book, the ‘“Thousand and One Hands”’ (is that the 
title?), which should have been named ‘““The One 
Hand” (there is so little differentiation between 
them), and in the work of his pupils. 

Bridgman and I drank from the same source in 
Paris. We were both, I believe, pupils of Gérome 
for whom, as a teacher, I have the greatest reverence. 
He it was who first led me to the yet greater mas- 
ter, Ingres. Now it is popularly supposed that 
Bridgman is following in the traditions of Géréme, 
of Ingres. It is an absolute error. 

“Ingres and Gérome believed that, to learn to 
draw, absolute fidelity to the model was essential. 
They believed that, in learning to draw, the indi- 
vidualism of the sitter should be fully brought out. 
It need not be exaggerated nor caricatured, but it 
must be shown in the drawing. ‘They believed that 


“Marseillaise” was again mingled Chaliapin, one 
great swelling tone, which to me somehow translated 
itself into “Freedom!” 

At the end of the concert, after many encores, 
Chaliapin singing again and again until his throat 
was exhausted, the people crowded down to the 
platform and stood there applauding him and calling 
his name. Back and forth at the edge of the wide 
stage, Chaliapin walked, with people close enough to 
touch him, and over their heads he extended _ his 
hands, as though, quite unconsciously, I am sure, he 
was blessing them. It seemed as though these peo- 
ple could not say farewell to him, and each time he 
reappeared his name was wrung out of the very 
depths of their hearts. When he was actually gone, 
and they had called and cheered in vain, they at 
last turned from the empty space as though from 
their God, from liberty itself; the old men bowed 
with sorrow, the little children weeping, and the 
lovers with transfigured faces. 


STUDENT 


in nature there is a constant play between lines that 
are all but straight and lines which are curved, and 
from this play come rhythm and beauty. ‘They be- 
lieved that drawing should be simple, straightfor- 
ward, direct. 

If you will look at Mr. Bridgman’s drawings in 
his two books, ““A Hundred Hands” and ‘“‘Construc- 
tive Anatomy,” you will perceive that in his work 
Mr. Bridgman is not simple nor straightforward nor 
direct. There are drawnigs in “The Book of a 
Hundred Hands” which are unrecognizable as 
hands. ‘The reason, therefore, is obvious. “Chere 
are certain curves which are characteristic of hands. 
These curves are not the curves one meets in other 
portions of the human body. Mr. Bridgman has a 
few easily made curves, and these he repeats ad nau- 
seam. He uses them for the hands as he uses them 
for the trunk of the body or limbs. ‘These curves 
are used in combinations with straight lines which 
are no more expressive of hands than the curves. 

Let us look a little further into Mr. Bridgman’s 
method of teaching construction. His method is 
shown on page 61 of “A Hundred Hands.” Here 
you are shown how to block out a hand. Four 
straight lines are used in each case to indicate the 
form of the hand. With the quadrilateral so 
formed the hand is gradually built up. The finished 
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A full page reproduction in one of Mr, Bridgman’s books 


drawing has the angular quality which one would 
expect from such a method. The first straight 
lines established its quality as surely as the relation- 
ship between man and wife are settled during the 
first month of their married life. If the wife has 
definitely shown that she accepts the man as her 
lord and master nothing she can later do will alter 
that relationship. “The drawing of a hand which is 
founded on four straight lines will not be true to 
life. A drawing founded on the relationship be- 
tween the straight lines and curves of the living 
model will be fundamentally truer. I appreciate 
that by the use of straight lines in blocking in a 
figure dra‘jing apparently becomes simpler. Any 
formula ayparently simplifies work at the start. 
But all these “get-rich-quick” stunts end as Mr. 
Bridgman’s own work has ended in mannerisms 
which only to the unobservant simulate life. The 
outlines of the human form in “Constructive Anat- 
omy” are not the outlines of man as God made 
him. ‘They are conventionalized symbols. 

Everyone is agreed that Mr. Bridgman under- 
stands anatomy. Everyone agrees that he can lec- 
ture intelligently on the subject. Had his books 
contained photographs from the living model with 


explanations about the anatomy of each photograph 
they would have been far more useful. As it is they 
are not treatises of anatomy. “They are suggestions 
as to how one’s knowledge of anatomy should be 
used. The way Mr. Bridgman applies his knowledge 
is mannered in the extreme. The knowledge itself 
is doubtless valuable, and if it were taught without 
the tricky mannerisms it would be useful to any 
student interested in anatomy. If you feel that I 
am exaggerating his mannerisms I shall ask you to 
look’ at the drawings on page 13 of Bridgman’s 
“Constructive Anatomy.” Look at them with care 
for they represent to me the type of all that is most 
misleading in modern art education. 

There is only one way to learn to draw, the way 
all the old masters learned. It is to draw from life, 
carefully, painfully, even striving to express the 
movement, the rhythm, the feeling of life. That is 
the way Daumier learned, and Daumier learned to 
eliminate as Mr. Bridgman never has. Daumier’s 
drawing is as expressive as Bridgman’s is empty. 

I am opposed to Bridgman’s methods because they 
do not train the eye. I have taught many students 
who had worked with Bridgman. I found that 
without exception they could not easily alter their 
point of view. The minute that the model pre- 
sented any individual characteristics they were un- 
observant of these characteristics and drew a type, 
not the individual. If for two or three weeks we 
had had a model who was exceptionally slender and 
the following week we had one who was massive 
the Bridgman students were unable to change the 
character of the drawing. ‘They continued to draw 
a slender figure. “They were drawing a type, not 
an individual. 

An artist and I were looking over Bridgman’s two 
books. We found many drawings where we would 
not have recognized the subject matter. In order to 
start you guessing I have reproduced one of them. 
It is honored by Mr. Bridgman with a full page 
all to itself and the opposite page is blank, save for 
the title of this drawing. 

What is it? 

Following the practise of other magazines, which 
offer prizes for the correct solution of puzzles, I 
hereby offer a free subscription to THE Arts for one 
year for the first correct answer I receive as to 
what Mr. Bridgman intended the drawing to rep- 
resent (it being understood that there be no 
knowledge of his intention, on the part of the appli- 
cant for the prize, beyond that suggested by the 
drawing itself), and another subscription for the 
answer which, to the editorial staff of Tue Arts 
seems the most suitable. 
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COMMENT ON THE ARTS 


ASHINGTON is beautiful these winter 

days. New Year’s Day brought out the 
beauty of the city as few days could. A little 
snow had fallen fitfully all day, but between the 
showers of snow it cleared up and a high wind and 
brilliant sunshine scattered the little snow and the 
sidewalks became dry again. ‘The city is no longer 
the muddy city which it used to be when I was a 
boy. The ruts in the roadbed are gone and one 
can walk everywhere without getting into the mud. 
‘There are many advantages which the modern city 
has over the all but unpaved cities of our grand- 
parents. 

Washington, they tell me, is becoming a place 
which people visit in summer. ‘They tell me that 
over twelve thousand persons visited the Corcoran 
Gallery last summer. ‘The gallery was crowded, 
notwithstanding its being New Year’s Day. The 
criticism of the eighth biennial exhibition of oil 
paintings by American artists I had meant to write 
before the paintings themselves, but the crowd was 
such that I had to take refuge in the room kept 
for meetings of the board of trustees, which Mr. 
Minnigerode placed at my disposal. 

‘The more I see of the management of the Cor- 
coran Gallery the more I admire it. It is run on 
such broad lines and there is a desire for fair play 
on the part of those who are running the show, 
which must be evident to every one who comes into 
contact with the management. ‘The jury this year 
consisted of Frank W. Benson, chairman; Gifford 
Beal, Charles H. Davis, Victor Higgins and Joseph 
T. Pearson, Jr. ‘The show is well hung, fairly 
hung. ‘There are things which might have been 
arranged better, doubtless. Was there ever an 
exhibition in which the jury did not make mistakes? 
Yet taking things all in all I have never seen a show 
in which the hanging has seemed more successful or 
more fair. I feel that the “Fortune Teller,’ by 
Benjamin Kopman, is placed where it does not get 
the amount of light it really needs. Otherwise 
there is nothing in the hanging which strikes me as 
being manifestly unfair. It is surprising that any 
jury could satisfy me so fully, for I have been ac- 
cusing juries of being unfair so many years that it 
has become a second nature to me. 

Starting in Gallery A, painting No. 1 is “Spring- 
time,” by John E. Costigan. His work interests 
me more and more. No note in his paintings seems 
forced. Every element seems natural, unaffected, 
sincere. Next to it is a portrait of a mother and 
child by Mary Foote. The colors remind me of 
that beautiful early Henner in the Luxemburg, the 


blue background, the black of the dress, the flesh 
tones. The Walter Griffin, the Lester Boronda, the 
Olinsky, the Stanley L. Reckless on the same wall 
are all dominated by the Albert Delmont Smith 
portrait, “Wass,” a strong study of character. Be- 
yond is ‘Thompson’s “In the Valley,” a snow scene, 
and then we come to the semi-circular wall which 
always looks well whatever they hang on it. 

Edith C. Barry has painted “Marie of Dalar 
Driez,” which reminds me of another Breton Marie 
whom I used to paint almost thirty years ago. 
George H. Clements’ “Arab Powder Play” in its 
sincerity makes me wish that the younger men 
were equally straightforward. Cecelia Beaux has 
gotten much of Mr. de Forest’s character in her 
portrait of the president of the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum. In “Hills of North Branch,’ Chauncey 
Ryder has caught a characteristic aspect of New 
England hills and Childe Hassam has been equally 
successful in his interior “The Play of Light,” but 
the young woman standing before the fireplace 
is less real than the rest of the painting. It 
is as if a mannikin had been used and I can- 
not but be apprehensive lest her light gauze dress 
catch fire. 

“Along the Harbor,” by Roy Brown, is a land- 
scape which defies not wholly successfully the laws 
of composition. Violet Oakley’s “The Weavers of 
New Hope,” as an isolated painting, is unpleasing 
in color. As part of a decorative scheme it might 
be more successful. It is unfortunately hung, next 
to the rich color of Waugh’s “In the Tropics.” 

On this wall also are a number of good portraits: 
Sergeant Kendall’s “Dean Blumer” and others by 
Molarsky (a very handsome decoration), Lydia 
Field Emmett, Speicher, Burtis Baker and Richard 
S. Meryman. Charles Reiffel’s “Wolf-pit Road” 
has dramatic quality. “The road may be followed 
through the snow for a mile or so, wandering as 
New England roads do, in apparent defiance of the 
conventions which so fettered their builders. 
“Templed Hills,” by John F. Carlson, gives the 
serenity of New England when the sun is sinking 
toward the horizon and the blue shadows on the 
snow are beginning to lengthen. From the serenity 
of Carlson’s winter to that of William S. Robin- 
son’s “Spring” is but a month or two, yet how long 
those months seem to those of us who are cooped up 


in cities. The fancy of Arthur P. Spear (‘“The 
Flame”) is delicate, too delicate for me. I prefer 
Winslow Homer and Walt Whitman. “Sunday 


Morning,” by Bertha Menzler Peyton, also makes 
a stronger appeal to me than “The Flame.” It has 
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humor. If it had more of the quality of E. L. 
Henry’s art it would be still more sympathetic. 

In Gallery B I am struck with the good taste, the 
reticence of Albert Rosenthal’s ““The Blue Hat,” 
which qualities it shares with “Showers at Twi- 
light: Bryant Park,’ by F. Usher De Voll. Any 
one who has ever read anything I have ever writ- 
ten should know how much I admire the art of 
Robert Spencer. I shall not delay you by reiterating 
it nor by praises of Ritschel’s art. 

With Walter Ufer’s art I almost always have 
something new to say, because Ufer is a dissatisfied 
soul who is always reaching out for the moon, and 
sometimes he all but gets it. In “Autumn” he has 
built up a composition which is moving beyond 
words. He is one of our great painters. Folinsbee 
is another of them, and he has two landscapes in 
Gallery B. (One was awarded the third William 
A. Clark Prize and the other has been bought by 
the Corcoran Gallery. ) 

The second William A. Clark Prize was awarded 
to Burtis Baker (“Interior with Figure”). It 
shows good craftsmanship, good taste, but it is as 
shallow as the little brook which runs through my 
farm and is absurdly named the Josias River. Ray- 
mond P. R. Neilson (‘““The Black Bonnet’’) has a 
color sense, but his picture is as crowded as the 
window of a department store just before Christmas. 
Horatio Walker’s “Three Fellers’’ is less crowded, 
and then comes another crowded canvas by Carroll 
S. Tyson, Jr. (“A New England Town”). But 
Mr. Tyson has the wisdom of nature and he sub- 
ordinates portions of his canvas to other portions, 
and his over-crowded painting becomes a work of 
art. Then George Laurence Nelson’s “Old- 
Fashioned Vase,” which I saw at the Academy, and 
John Carroll’s “Mary” (very Woodstock School), 
which I didn’t. 

Burtis Baker’s “Black Mantilla” has the unpleas- 
ant qualities of his prize painting without the good. 
It is very uninspired. I much prefer the Redfield 
next to it and the Theresa Bernstein is infinitely 
more amusing. ‘The landscape by Groll pleases be- 
cause it is the work of a craftsman, that by Theodore 
M. Wendel because it is not. Because you like 
your ice cream cold it does not follow that you do 
not prefer your mashed potatoes hot. ‘“Gifhe” is 
the name which is given to Augustus Vincent Tack’s 
charming portrait of a red-haired child in green 
trousers. It has a naiveté lacing in the Cecil Clark 
Davis portrait, “Mrs. Stewart,” but the Davis por- 
trait has other admirable qualities. Arthur B. 
Davies has but one painting in the show, a lovely 
thing, “‘Under the Bough.” 


Then we enter Gallery C, a gallery dominated by 
a few good paintings: Lilian Westcott Hale’s 
“Portrait of Barbara,’ Hennings’ “Going to the 
Fiesta,” Bittinger’s ‘Duxbury,’ Nelson’s “The 
Bouquet of Poppies,’’ Neilson’s “The White Para- 
sol’ (less crowded than his “Black Bonnet” yet 
still a bit like a subway train in any American city 
a little after five in the afternoon), Richard Kim- 
bel’s “A Morning in Winter,’ Pearl Aiman’s 
“Provincetown,” Sergeant Kendall’s “Beatrice,” 
Hayley Lever’s ‘Sea Coast,” two flower studies by 
Elizabeth M. Thomas, two decorative landscapes 
by Theodore Van Soelen, a boy’s portrait by Rich- 
ard S. Meryman, Marie Danforth Page’s “George” 
and Felice Waldo Howell’s “October.” 

These paintings would not so completely domi- 
nate the gallery were it not for the exceedingly 
handsome decorative painting of Muscovy Ducks, 
which Joseph T. Pearson, Jr., sent to the exhibition. 
It is a very handsome arrangement. Mr. Pearson 
is one of the few painters of our time whose craft 
seems adequate and yet who is not a slave to his 
craft. 

Gallery D refuses to be dominated by any paint- 
ing or group of paintings. Certainly Sargent’s por- 
trait of Woodbury is not sufficiently significant; 
Fred Nagler’s “Gertrude” is too slight, although 
full of charm; Seyffert’s “Federal Judge” is too 
heavy; Tarbell’s “Mrs. Grandin” is masterly as 
craftsmanship, but it lacks the rugged qualities nec- 
essary if a canvas would dominate a room, the quali- 
ties which are possessed by the two Walter Ufer’s 
“The Fiddler of Taos” and “Strange Things” 
(bought by the Corcoran Gallery). 

Perhaps it is because the average work in Gal- 
lery D is so high that it refuses to be dominated. 
The Melchers, the Jerome Myers, the Gertrude 
Fiske, the strong landscape by Schofield (“Cliff 
Shadows,” bought by the gallery), Hobart 
Nichol’s glorious “Northwest Wind,” Carl Schmitt’s 
frankly decorative “Muses in the Valley” (why 
can’t we have more paintings which are frankly dec- 
orative?), the Frieseke, the Davis, the portrait study 
of Daniel French by Vonnoh, two joyous landscapes 
by Bertha E. Perrie (she has just died and her 
death is a loss to the art world), the Harry Leith 
Ross, Adelaide Cole Chase’s portrait of Mrs. Hyatt, 
Gertrude Barnes’ “Bowl of Roses” and the Emil 
Carlsen are all good paintings. 

Gallery E is a smaller gallery, with not so much 
as a footstool nor a radiator to sit down on. How 
housemaids would enjoy their work if our living 
rooms were all modeled on Gallery E! 

They have hung next each other Will Quinlan’s 
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“Fruit Basket” and Maurice Fromke’s “Sculptor.” 
The warm orange colors of the Quinlan are a beau- 
tiful foil to the cooler Fromkes. Not that either 
painting needs a foil, for each is complete in itself. 
Then comes a gray marine, Ritschel’s “Stormy 
Weather, Pacific,” and, a little beyond, “The 
Twins: Virginia and Jane,” by Joseph T. Pearson, 
Jr. Pearson has known how to use the twins to 
good advantage. ‘The canvas is almost square. In 
the middle a Chinese table in teakwood against a 
blue Chinese background, ‘on each side a twin in a 
quaint pink dress, leaning against the table. Mr. 
Pearson is a decorator. He also has humor. Now, 
a decorator with humor is not to be sneezed at. 

Beyond the Pearson, a village by Daniel Garber, 
a figure study by Stanley Reckles and Charles Reif- 
fel’s “Snowbound”’ (a poultry yard, so you see that 
Mr. Reiffel also has humor). ‘Then, skipping a 
picture which has many of the qualities of the aver- 
age pot boiler, you get to Ernest L. Blumenschein’s 
“Church at Ranchos” which has none. Blumen- 
schein effectually extinguishes the picture beyond 
his own, so we can enter at once Gallery F. 

Gallery F is not up to the standard. Leave out 
the Marie Danforth Page, portions of the Frederick 
A. Bosleys (Bosley is a Bostonian, and there are 
portions of every picture of the Boston school which 
are excellent), the Hayley Lever, the Bredin, por- 
tions again of the Phillip Hale, the Henri, the Henry 
Keller (a mighty good little canvas), the Garber, 
the Auerbach-Levy, the Marjorie Phillips (a spir- 
ited sketch of the Hudson at Ossining), the Glack- 
ens and the Katherine Farrell and Gallery F would 
fall very flat. 

In Gallery G, Clarence K. Chatterton has given 
us a picture of a city street corner, entitled “Sum- 
mer Afternoon.” It is upsetting to me that I do 
not know where it is, for it looks so familiar. Pos- 
sibly it is one of the Boston streets which lead from 
the North Station up to the State House. 

Then comes a painting by Clifford Addams about 
whom you doubtless know everything, but of whom 
I must confess I know nothing except that he must 
be fairly young and that he has great talent. He 
has three paintings in the show, “Tranquility,” 
“Troubadours” and “At Play.” His feeling for 
color is extraordinarily good. ‘‘At Play” has many 
qualities which remind me of Whistler. ‘The colors 
are a bit muddy in spots, a bit heavy. Certain of the 
blues are muffled. Yet, if Mr. Addams is young 
and if he is sufficiently modest there is no reason 
why he should not develop into something well 
worth while. Unfortunately in his art there are 
the signs, the inevitable signs it almost seems in 


these days, that Mr. Addams is a bit superficial. 
“Tranquility” is not solid in its craft. It is a bit 
tricky. 

Then follow Joseph DeCamp’s “Window Blind” 
(shown last year at the Pennsylvania Academy), 
Chadeayne’s “Summer Morning,” and the large 
canvas “American Motherhood,” by Charles Haw- 
thorne, a handsome painting which looks especially 
well as you get it framed in the doorway as you 
look back from Gallery H. ‘Then come Benson’s 
“Sunny Window,” Addams’ “Troubadours,” Frank 
Swift Chase’s “May Morning,” Victor Higgins’ 
“Nude,” Mary ‘Townsend Mason’s “Iris and 
Azaleas,” Jerome Myers’ ‘Market,’ Richard E. 
Miller’s ‘Chinese Statuette’” and Pearle Aiman’s 
“Provincetown.” The other pictures in the room 
give me no emotion I have not had before. We 
shall enter Gallery H. ; 

Gertrude Fiske is a Bostonian, but she has brokea 
somewhat with Boston traditions. I am sure she is 
classified as a dangerous radical in her home city. 
She is. Traditions are always in danger when some 
one begins to question their absolute authority. 
‘Traditions are more apt to fall from undermining on. 
the part of the defenders within rather than from 
the enemy without. John Sharman is a capable 
landscape painter. He feels the charm of New Eng- 
land. He gets the charm into his work. He has 
not the daring of Blumenschein (‘““New Mexico’) 
nor has he Blumenschein’s felicity of color, but he 
does get the charm of New England. Beyond 
“New Mexico” are canvases by Gardner Symons, 
Breckenridge, “The Pirate’s Chest” (a still-life), a 
marine by Paul Dougherty and Frieseke’s “Peace,” 
which was one of the glories of the Academy and 
which has now been purchased by the Corcoran 
Gallery. Then come some old-fashioned subjects by 
Clara Weaver Parish and Florence W. Gotthold, 
and an interior “At Trask’s House,” by Everett L. 
Bryant. 

On we go, past “Clouds and the Sea” by Charles 
H. Davis, past Prendergast’s “Summer,” past How- 
ard Giles’ ‘White Pine” and Farley’s “Black Veil,” 
and then let us sit down opposite Benson’s “Silver 
Screen.” From here we can see Daniel Garber’s 
“South Room—Green Street,’ which is the paint- 
ing which had the highest honor this year, the first 
William A. Clark Prize and the Corcoran Gold 
Medal. It is a better place to sit than on the other 
side of the gallery, for between you and me and the 
lamp-post, it is a mistake to sit too long before Gard- 
ner Symons’ “Through Sunlit Hills’ unless you do 
not mind losing your admiration for the Symons’ 


kind of art. Then Victor Higgins, Aldro Hib- 
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bard and Thomas W. Dewing, and we have finished 
our visit to Gallery H. 

On the wall to the left as we enter Gallery I are 
five paintings, two very delightful Van Perrines 
which have so much more quality than the “Quarry 
Duck” by W. Lester Stevens, in the same room 
which won the fourth W. A. Clark Prize. As I 
compare color for color (the Perrines are in the 
same tonal scheme as the Stevens), Perrine shows 
a feeling for color which is far subtler. Beyond the 
second Perrine is a Jonas Lie distinctly more beau- 
tiful than most of his work. ‘The central painting 
of the group of five is a portrait of Lincoln by 
Douglas Volk. Considered purely from the 
esthetic point of view, it may be a failure. I do 
not know, nor do I care. As a human document, 
as a new interpretation of that great American by 
one of the few living artists who knew him it is of 
great interest. It is closer in feeling, it seems to me, 
to Barnard’s Lincoln than to that of St. Gaudens. 
It gives us a new point of view of Lincoln. It has 
singular unity. 

Inukai’s “Reflection” (I presume it is a portrait 
of himself) I reviewed when I wrote of the Penn- 
sylvania Academy last spring. Next it is Belmore 
Browne’s “Mount St. Elias,” and a bit further 
Leon Kroll’s “In the Orchard,” in which Kroll 
shows a need of further work in the life-class. The 
drawing is weak. The painting, the actual craft, is 
interesting. 

Philip Little’s “Sunlit Shores of Sheepscote Bay” 
is somewhat dull in color. It lacks the superficial 
cleverness which gains prizes, but it has the sin- 
cerity which will bring to Mr. Little’s art warm 
friends. 

Relatively “Deep Water Bay” by George Pearse 
Ennis is superficial. It was hardly fair to either of 
these canvases to hang the other so near. 

Sidney Dickinson, Edith Catlin Phelps and John 
C. Johansen have portraits quite close to a very 
lovely Mary Cassatt. The Sidney Dickinson is un- 
injured by the juxtaposition, for his art has nothing 
in common with Mary Cassatt’s. ‘The other two 
hold their own fairly well. The Ernest Lawson 
and the Henry B. Snell in no way suffer from their 
surroundings. 

E. K. K. Wetherill in ‘“Theodule” has painted 
a portrait sincerely and solidly. It holds its own 
well with the strong Bellows portrait (“Waldo 
Pierce, Esq.’), and makes the Howard Giles 
“Young Woman” seem amateurish, although the 
Wetherill is quite obviously the least “modern” of 
the three. Paul King’s “Turkey Farm” and a 


Bruce Crane “Golden Hills” help to make this one 
of the notable galleries of the exhibition. 

Then we go out into the Central Gallery (which, 
unfortunately, is not so well lighted as the others 
and there are no places to sit down). Emma For- 
dyce MacRae (‘Blue and Orange”), Rockwell Kent 
(“Mount Equinox, Winter’), Harriet Lord 
(“Hillside and Marsh’), Samuel Halpert (“Book 
of First Lessons”), Maurice Sterne (“Resting at the 
Bazaar”) and Benjamin D. Kopman (‘The For- 
tune Teller’) are the things which struck me on 
the first wall of this gallery, and let me again say 
that it is utterly unfair to the Kopman painting that 
it has not a better light. 

On the second wall I was especially struck with 
the work of Charlotte Coman (‘““Mountain Ham- 
let”), of Catherine Wharton Morris (‘‘Floating 
Leaves’) of Charles Hopkinson (“Miss Katherine 
Lane”), of Bryson Burroughs (“Fog Rack”), of 
Adelaide C. Baker (‘Fishermen’s Village, Cape 
Cod”), of Joel T. Levitt (“Window Over the 
Lake”), of Frederick K. Detwiller (“Shady Way, 
New England’’), of John Sloan of Joseph T. Bir- 
ren (“Rhythmic Valley”), of Alice Kent Stoddard 
(“Ray”), of Everett Shinn, of George Elmer 
Browne (“The Village’”), of Edmund Greacen, of 
Fred Wagner (“The Poplars”), of Sydney Dickin- 
son and of Henry Rankin Poore (“Siesta”), a beau- 
tiful little landscape with cattle resting. 

On the third wall there stood out from the others 
the work of Cleon Throckmorton, of Birge Harri- 
son (injured by a heavy, ornate frame), of Guy 
Pene Du Bois, of Jerome Myers, of Robert H. Nes- 
bet, of Irma Kohn, of Helen M. Turner and of 
Reynolds Beal (‘Tampa Fishing Boats’). 

A good show but a one-sided show, for the radi- 
cal element is missing. When shall we have the 
real all-American exhibitions which will include the 
various elements of our modern art? 


AYS of sleet, leisure has a value it does not 

have ordinary days. It is blowing a gale. I 
find it dificult to write. My attention is constantly 
drawn to the storm without. I would so much 
rather give up my whole time to the enjoyment of 
the wind, to breast the Northeaster. Tiles from the 
roof of some tall building (apparently from the 
Hotel Margaret, opposite) fall into the street from 
time to time or crash down on our roof. Otto 
thinks one of our chimneys has fallen, but I 
am sure that it is merely a few tiles. Otto and his 
wife keep house for us. He is interested in pictures 
and subscribes to THE Arts, but I have a feeling 
that he would not like everything in the Walt Kuhn 
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exhibition at the Montross Galleries. Otto is con- 
servative. He is from the South and he likes the 
Heights because it is conservative and he likes to 
work for us because our family has lived in this 
house longer than any other family on the street. 
Those things tell with Otto, and Walt Kuhn’s 
painting would seem to him too radical, too strange. 
I suppose that it is radical, it is strange, but it has 
not passed beyond the limit of what seems quite nat- 
ural to me, but has kept safely well this side of it. 

Walt Kuhn is an emphatic person. He knows 
what he wants to do and he does it. His painting 
would be untrue to his nature did it lack emphasis. 
It has emphasis, but it does not seem strange to me. 
Walt Kuhn is a person who has travelled, and there 
is little in modern art which he has not seen. His 
art naturally shows the influence of what he has 
seen in his travels. 

A few years back Walt Kuhn had imperfectly 
digested what he had seen. Fragments of undi- 
gested material cropped out in his work. Here was 
a bit of Picasso, here of Pascin. Now he has assimi- 
lated. all the material which he has seen, and the 
result is the art of Walt Kuhn, a strongly individual, 
personal, expression. , 

Walt Kuhn, I felt, was leaning too much on 
France, on French art. He is now creating Ameri- 
can traditions, helping to found a new American 
School. His art is not the sensitive, delicate art of 
the over-cultured. It is rough and masculine in 
feeling, an art which gives much promises for the 
future, both for its own development and for its 
influence on the art of other men. 

To sum up: Walt Kuhn has found himself. He 
has become an artist, and his art is individual, per- 
sonal. It has a fullness, a richness of background 
which is most unusual. 


HERE is a feeling among artists that Arthur 

Davies has too much virtuosity; that his art 
13 becoming mere rhetoric. His output is enormous. 
He is as prolific as Robert Chambers. Can he, can 
any man, produce such a mass of work and keep the 
lyric rapture which marked the early art of Davies? 
Has Davies degenerated in the way that that su- 
preme versifier Swinburne degenerated? Swin- 
burne was a poet of indisputable genius. Every line 
of his verse is marked with his individuality. We 
recognize his workmanship as quickly as we do that 
of Davies. We find in the later work of Swinburne 
a various, curious anomaly. The craft of the poet 
keeps at a very high level. The forms of his verse 
do not change with the change in the subject of his 
verse. ‘The emotions of the poem are expressed in 
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meter which is antagonistic to the emotions. The 
craftsmanship is so perfect that we do not immedi- 
ately recognize what the trouble is. We have been 
deeply moved by an early poem and we read from 
a later work. Our interest suddenly flags. There 
is almost the revulsion which one feels when the 
goose (it was really foolish to have bought that 
huge Christmas goose for a family of four!) comes 
in warmed up for the fifth time. 

There are persons, persons of discrimination, who 
feel that Davies’ art has degenerated into mere vir- 
tuosity. “There are other persons, persons of equal 
discrimination, who do not feel so at all. 

And now you ask me what I think of the matter 
and I can see a twinkle in your eye, for you know 
my long admiration for Davies the artist and for 
Davies the man. You feel you have put me in a 
hole, for you have already divined that I am of those 
who feel that Davies has become a mere rheto- 
rician and you feel that such a statement on my 
part will not add to the friendly relations of so many 
years’ standing. 

The twinkle in your eye, malicious reader, means 
nothing more than that you enjoy seeing a row. 
Your eye twinkles because you are expecting me to 
tell just what I think about Arthur B. Davies the 
artist and you expect that what I have to say will 
be uncomplimentary. You want the truth. Well, 
you shall have it. 

I consider Arthur B, Davies the most lyric of 
our painters. I am not talking of the Davies of 
twenty years ago, but the Davies of 1922. It is 
possible that he does too much work; that he puts 
all of his lyric energy to use; that there is no reserve 
for a rainy day. That I do not know. I do know 
that the course of his art in no way runs parallel to 
that of Swinburne. Swinburne expressed all emo- 
tions with but one poem. He discovered a mode of 
expression. His first discovery seemed to him so 
marvelous that he never went on other voyages of 
discovery, and Theodore Watts-Dunton had nothing 
to do with the taming of his adventurous literary 
spirit. “The spirit of Arthur B. Davies is as remote 
from that of Swinburne as the cheese which you eat 
with apple pie from the apple itself. Swinburne 
was satisfied when he discovered one new form. 
Davies would not be satisfied if he should discover a 
thousand new forms. Even when Davies seems to 
be repeating himself you may be sure he is experi- 
menting. ‘That is one reason why he is a unique 
figure in the American world of art. 

At the Weyhe Gallery they are showing color 
lithographs by Davies, and those who feel that 
Davies has ceased to develop should see the show. 
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One experiment succeeds another. “Yes,” you 
answer, “but his experiments are along technical 
lines. ‘They are not voyages of discovery into new 
spiritual realms.” I do not think it fair that I 
should always have the last word, so for once, mali- 
cious reader, I leave it with you. 


ASUO KUNIYOSHI has done a wonderful 

thing. He has done the thing which artists like 
Wada were unable to do. Wada was well schooled 
in Paris. He became a good craftsman according to 
French traditions. He is admired in Japan be- 
cause of his sound training and taste. In learning 
the technique of painting in oils Wada is so pre- 
occupied with the mechanics of the art that he is 
never able to leave a free rein to his soul. His 
achievement is remarkable. It is remarkable to be 
able to express the vision of an alien race with alien 
means and alien methods. Wada’s work measures 
up to our Academy standards in every way. Has 
he taken the further step, the step which distin- 
guishes a Courbet, a Manet from an Academician ? 
I do not feel that Wada has. Nor have any of his 
Japanese contemporaries, so far as I know. Who 
of us could adopt Japanese methods and do as much 
as Wada and Kato and Inukai have done? 

Yasuo Kuniyoshi has done much more. He has 
expressed the ideals of modern Japan and of modern 
America as he has read them fused together in his 
own heart. He has used an alien technique as if 
it were his native language. There is no sign of 
hesitation due to the strangeness of the tools. He 
has completely mastered them. He is, so far as I 
know, the first modern Japanese who in art has 
given us a message which, for us Occidentals, has 
unity, truth and intensity. His work has been put 
on view at the Daniel gallery. 


AN the Wildenstein Galleries Louis Char- 
lot is exhibiting canvases which a few years 
ago would have been considered old-fashioned. They 
are quite the reverse, I can assure you. I do not 
mean that they are the dernier cri of the Parisian 
art world. Picasso for several years has had the 
honor of deciding just what the dernier cri would 
be. Few men have ever had such an honor for so 
long a time. When the tendency of the time seemed 
to Picasso to be about to go back to the styles of 
1835 Picasso was there to give the new tendency a 
personal impress which no other living artist could 
have given. But Louis Charlot is not, as I have 
suggested, the latest thing in the art world. He is 
one of the little eddies in the current. And, as the 
current runs fairly strong, it is perhaps quite as 


pleasant to steer our bark a little out of the main 
current and drift for a while in the eddy. ‘Then, 
looking about, you will perceive that we are well 
down the stream far from the art which we class as 
reactionary. 

Louis Charlot is a decorative painter who recog- 
nizes the value of black pigment as a means of grace. 
He has set before himself an ideal which is not at 
all that of the Impressionists who came to abhor 
black. He uses a simple pallet: the earth colors, a 
white, a black. What could be simpler? ‘The bril- 
liant cadmiums, the cobalt violets, the madders are 
gone. Art still lives, and Charlot isan artist. A 
few years back we would have felt that art was de- 
pendent on these brilliant pigments. 


ee ruins of the French and Belgian battle- 
fields seem to me most paintable, but I must 
confess that I have seen no drawings which have 
given me at all the feeling which I got from the lim- 
ited view I had of the front. The ruins are impres- 
sive through their mass, through their suggestiveness. 
They suggest the ruins of Egypt, of Greece, of 
feudal Europe. ‘They suggest these things through 
their lack of definite outline, through the fact that 
so little about them reveals their size. “They have 
the mystery of the art of Victor Hugo. The draw- 
ings which Putnam Brinley is showing at the Mon- 
tross Galleries are very definite. To me they have 
not the beauty, the mystery, which the actual ruins 
have. 


(ue two frontispieces show an early Reynolds 
and an early Lawrence. In May, 1757, Sir 
John Thorold sat for Reynolds, and the portrait 
was handed down in the Thorold family until it was 
sold by the trustees of the late Bishop Thorold of 
Winchester. ‘The Lawrence represents the painter 
at the very height of his power. It was exhibited at 
the Royal Academy in 1789 and is in every way an 
exceptional piece of painting. Both are owned by 
Arthur Tooth & Sons. 


ea TUCKER, who is also exhibiting at 
Montross’s is less individual in his art than 
Kuhn. He is more polished than Kuhn, and you 
lose in individuality as you gain in polish. ‘Tucker 
is not less true to his personality than Walt Kuhn, 
but his personality is a less emphatic one. 

A year ago if I had been asked to name fifty of 
the most significant men in American art I surely 
would have named Kuhn, but I would not have 
named ‘Tucker. A year has gone by, a year which 
has been a most fruitful one for Tucker as well as 
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for Kuhn. ‘Tucker has taken his place among our 
significant artists. 

His portrait work is good, sensitive, well planned. 
It is not very significant. But if you will look care- 
fully at his landscapes, noting the dates, I think that 
you will agree with me that those painted during 
1921 would suffice to give him a high place among 
our painters. 


‘T the Ainslie Galleries there is a small exhibi- 
tion of paintings and sculpture. Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton shows an excellent portrait, “Alice”; 
Jane Peterson three landscapes, Heppie En Earl 
Wicks eight canvases, of which ‘‘Billie’’ makes the 
strongest appeal. Anna Vaughn Hyatt shows a 
well-designed fountain, and Grace P. Noxon three 
landscapes. 


Ar the Whitney Studio Club they are showing 
canvases by Max Kuehne and W. J. Glackens. 
There is a considerable range of quality. “Beach 
Scene” by Glackens is poor in color, confused, un- 
true, but some of his little still-lifes have distinction 
and much color charm. Max Kuehne is working 
along certain formulae, and when you work that way 
you are apt to forget local color as Ballard Williams 
forgets it. Whether Mr. Kuehne paints Camden 
(I presume it is the Maine Camden, not the New 
Jersey) or Puente San Martin, Toledo, seems to 
make~ little difference in his scheme of color. 
Granada, a small canvas, is very true to the local 
color of Spain, but Mr. Kuehne is not always so 
felicitous. 


WO exhibitions opened at the Milch Gal- 

leries on January 9; paintings of California by 
Douglas Ewell Parshall, and paintings not of Cali- 
fornia by Katherine Langhorne Adams. 

Mr. Parshall’s landscapes are a bit tricky in their 
technique. He loads the canvas heavily with an 
even ground of paint, putting the pigment on so 
that it shows an uneven surface, and he paints thinly 
over the roughness. The rough underpainting gives 
it a tapestry-like quality. He has undoubtedly much 
talent. 

Katherine Langhorne Adams is simpler in her art. 
That she has talent is not less evident, and she de- 
pends less upon technical peculiarities for her effects. 


N addition to their show of old masters in the 
main gallery the Ehrich Galleries have been 
having an exhibition of five Boston artists. Of the 
five I found the work by Marion Boyd Allen the 


most interesting. In “Enameling” the background 
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hangs like a pall over the seated figure, but in 
“Anna Vaughn Hyatt” the background remains in 
its place and adds to the distinction of a distin- 
guished portrait. 


ORCESTER has gone and done it. All other 

museums are now rank conservative in- 
stitutions. Worcester has, so to speak, jumped the 
traces. 

What has Worcester done? 

What hasn’t Worcester done? 

Do you remember the Société Anonyme? Last 
year it had a gallery on East Forty-seventh street. 
Miss Katherine Dreier, Marcel Duchamps and Man 
Ray were the tutelary gods of the gallery. Marcel 
was the artist who painted “The Nude Descending 
the Staircase,” which brought him fame at the Ar- 
mory Show of 1913. That early Duchamps looked 
quite old-fashioned to us who knew Marcel’s later 
work. Well, the Société Anonyme got so radical that 
even Marcel’s latest work and that of Man Ray 
seemed reactionary. 

What has the Worcester Museum done? It is 
giving a show of art produced by members of the 
Société Anonyme. 

It is doing the only sensible thing to do. 

Now either this radical art is art or it isn’t. 

If it isn’t art it should be shown up. Write anony- 
mous attacks on it and it will spread just as anything 
else spreads when it is unfairly attacked. If it isn’t 
art the wise thing to do is to give it rope, plenty of 
rope, and forthwith it will hang itself. Don’t try 
to sit on the safety valve, but let the surplus steam 
blow off. If there is no art in the modernist move- 
ment show it up by giving it a chance to be seen. 

The Worcester Museum does not indorse the 
modernist movement. It merely recognizes that the 
movement is a factor in our modern life and that it 
is a factor which must have a chance to make itself 
heard. Try to smother it and you run a good 
chance of being burned. ‘Give it air, and if it has 
not something vital back of it, it will wither up . 
when exposed to the clear light of day. If it is not 
a movement vitally connected with modern life it 
will never be able to stand being shown beside the 
masterpieces which the Worcester Museum owns. 

Have you no faith in mankind? Why should you 
desire to limit the things which man may see? Why 
should you try to keep him from seeing works which 
are frankly modernist? By trying to keep him from 
seeing modernist art you are but whetting his 
curiosity to see it, 

[ et us give up the use of blinders. 
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OU should know the wood cuts of John J. 

A. Murphy. A year ago, a brief year ago, 
I did not know them. When I saw them first I 
was so interested that I asked him to tell me the 
story of his artistic career. It was an interesting 
story. The beginning did not hold me as the latter 
portions did, and were you to ask me who John J. 
A. Murphy is you would expect me to begin at the 
beginning and I would be at a loss what to say, for 
I have forgotten the beginning as completely as I 
have as to whether it snowed on my seventeenth 
birthday. After being well grounded in his art 
under the guidance of Frank Brangwyn, Murphy 
settled in New York and proceeded to make wood 
cuts which have been accepted as models by men 
who had began to make wood cuts almost before 
he was born. Murphy’s wood cuts are not merely 
technically interesting, they are adventures into the 
lands of the spirit as well. I think that Murphy 
would be offended if I were to speak of his wood 
cuts only from the technical standpoint. He would 
be entirely justified. 

Go to see his show at Keppel’s unless you happen 
to live on the Pacific Coast, in which case I would 
advise you to see Mr. Torrey and ask him if he 
will not arrange an exhibition of Murphy’s wood 
cuts in San Fraricisco. 


HE Water-Color Show of New York’s two 

major water-color societies is not a success. 
The galleries are too large, the walls so crowded 
with little pictures that it is very tiring. In the 
three galleries of the Fine Arts Building there are 
almost two hundred paintings more than are being 
shown at the Corcoran Gallery in Washington. 
The proportion of pictures which have been made 
merely to show virtuosity, manual dexterity, is far 
larger than at the Corcoran. In water-color paint- 
ing there is a stronger temptation to be clever than 
in oil. ‘The medium is a tricky medium, less direct 
than in oil painting. 

Now, the all essential in a work of art is that its 
creator should have been carried away by the theme. 
The creator’s enthusiasm is contagious and is passed 
on to the person who perceives the work of art. 
When the creator loses his enthusiasm for the sub- 
ject as distinguished from his craft he loses the 
raison d étre of the work of art. The work of art 
is a song about life. It is not a hymn to one’s dex- 
terity, to one’s cleverness. 

Cleverness is the most evident quality of a very 
large percentage of the water colors in the show. 
It takes from the interest of the show, as a whole. 
If it’s a question of dexterity, pure and simple, I 


would enjoy a good vaudeville more than a water- 
color exhibition. ‘The dexterity is more easily 
gauged. 

Winslow Homer is America’s master in water- 
color. He attained dexterity beyond that of most 
of the exhibitors at the present show. Homer never 
seemed interested in his own virtuosity. ‘There it 
was, ready to serve him faithfully; ready to aid 
him in self-expression. He never dreamt of its be- 
ing a matter about which he should become puffed 
up with pride. ‘Today there has been a change. 
‘The average water-color artist of today is proud 
of his accomplishments. He is not a humble lover 
of nature, of truth, of life. 

Out of the thousand and one exhibitors let us 
choose a baker’s dozen of those whose work inter- 
ested me especially: Jane Peterson, Anne Gold- 
thwaite, Harry L. Hoffman, George Laurence 
Nelson, Eva Brook Donley, Oscar Julius, George 
Pearse Ennis, S. J. Rowland, Bayer Gonzales, J. M. 
Guislan, M. O. Kobbe, Felicie Waldo Howell, 
Harold P. Browne, Richard G. Gillis, Dorothy 
Freeman, Lief Neandross, Catherine Wharton Mor- 
ris, Luis Mora, Mary Comer Lane, Charles Walter 
Stetson, Hilda Belcher, George O, Hart, Birger 
Sandzen, Eugene Higgins, William Starkweather, 
Charles Basing, Childe Hassam, Joseph Pennell, 
George H. Hallowell, Gifford Beal, Horatio Wal- 


ker and George Elmer Browne. 


O you know Peggy Bacon’s etchings? If you 

do not you have missed one of the world’s 
joys, for Peggy Bacon’s humor is unlike the humor 
of any other print maker since print making first 
came into vogue about the year 1425. You know 
Rawlinson, Leech, Du Maurier, Daumier. Yes, 
so I suppose, but I asked you if you knew Peggy 
Bacon. You don’t? You should have said so at 
once and we would have avoided all this argument. 
There’s nothing like frankness for avoiding an ar- 
gument. Your opponent is so surprised to hear the 
simple truth that one little shove bowls him over. 
Peggy Bacon is back from France. You didn't 
know it? It’s amazing how some people can’t keep 
up with the times. And if Peggy Bacon is back, 
of course Alexander Brooks is back, for as duti- 
ful husband and wife (dutiful, shucks! as husband 
and wife who are good comrades as well as husband 
and wife), they usually are in the same country at 
any given time. 

Peggy Bacon and Alexander Brooks are living at 
Woodstock. ‘They have a show at Brummer’s. 
He is showing paintings and drawings which are 
well worth seeing. She is exhibiting etchings and 
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drawings not less worth while. He is sensitive, 
so is she. ‘They are sensitive in very different ways, 
as the casual visitor to the Brummer Gallery will 
perceive. 


LAUDE MONET is the present feature of 

the Durand-Ruel Gallery. Every reader of 
THe Arts knows how much I admire Claude 
Monet and how much I feel that one of his ex- 
hibitions should never be missed. He is no greater 
today than he was in his work of 1870, but there 
has been a very pronounced change, and his latest 
work shows qualities which could not have been 
foreseen fifty years ago. 


T the Whitney Studio Club during December 
there was a show of paintings and drawings 
by a few members of the club. John Alger had some 
things which pleased me more than anything by him 
which I had seen before, but they did not eclipse the 
work of the other members exhibiting—Xavier 
Barile, Marjorie Conant, Isadore Feitelson, Eliza- 
beth Fulda, Samuel Halpert, George Hart, Eleanor 
Sanaxay and IT. Watanabe. 


ae the Brown-Robertson Gallery they are having 
an exhibition of etchings and color etchings 
by the late C. F. W. Mielatz. Mielatz was born 
in Germany, but his childhood was spent in Chicago, 
and there he took up the study of art. Mr. Mielatz’s 
etchings are more interesting from the historical 
point of view than considered purely as works of 
art. His work is solid, fairly well planned, but the 
touch which made Whistler and Meryon great 
etchers was not his. 


HERE were two shows at Macbeth’s last 

month—one painting by Charles Warren 
Eaton of Glacier National Park. Eaton has felt 
the beauties of the mountains clean-cut against the 
sky, of the lakes, of the timbered foreground. He 
has felt these beauties, but he has not seen them. 
He has felt the majesty of the park. He has not 
seen it. His mountains inspire us with awe just as 
real mountains do, and yet they are not real moun- 
tains, for they have not bulk and weight. .Vhey are 
as the memories of things long ago. 

The other show of water colors and oils is in the 
main the realization of the dreams of a poet, George 
Alfred Williams. As Mr. Williams is a painter as 
well as a poet, his dreams are rhythmic in form and 
color. ‘The rhythms are those of nature, the ever- 
lasting rhythms the wind makes as it passes over a 
field of ripe grain; the rhythms we see in seaweed 


as it floats back and forth with the waves. ‘These 
rhythms Mr. Williams has deeply felt and he has 


embodied them in his oils and water colors. 


MN Macbeth’s they are showing paintings of 
South America by E. W. Deming. It must 
be interesting to observe the life of the aborigines of 
the interior of South America. Mr. Deming spent 
seven months travelling through the jungle and visit- 
ing transplanted Africa along the rivers and on the 
coast. He brought back with him a large number 
of paintings which will interest the layman as well 
as the artist. 


REDERICK BALLARD WILLIAMS in a 
foreword to the catalog of his show at Mac- 
beth’s writes: 

“The present collection of pictures is the result 
of a summer of work along the old Camino Del 
Real. From San Diego to the Golden Gate, and 
back a little way into the High Sierras, the varia- 
tions in landscape character are astonishing. In 
construction, color, and varied tree forms, all 
basked in wonderful golden light, the appeal to the 
nature lover is unending. 

“The great barrier of the Coast Range, with the 
mystery of its finely modeled forms, gives a curious 
feeling of isolation; an indifference to the rest of 
the world beyond; a content and perhaps a self- 
sufficient quietude. 

“There is a dense and tangled quality about the 
undergrowth of grasses; an all-pervading warmth 
of color, relieved and balanced by the color notes of 
the oaks and eucalyptus, and all is complemented by 
the wonderful deep blue of the sky. “The beauty of 
California in the summer time has an appeal all its 
own. ‘There is then, to be sure, a dry quality to the 
whole landscape but not at the expense of a feeling 
of great virility and life. 

“So there is a singular richness and romantic 
charm about California in the season about which 
we hear so little, that lingers long in the memory 
and beckons one again and again to the Gates of the 
Golden West.” 

If Mr. Williams could get into his painting the 
variations in landscape character which he considers 
typical of California all would be well. In justice 
to Mr. Williams, however, I should say that his 
work, as shown in the present exhibition, is far less 
monotonous than in previous shows. 


ELICE WALDO HOWELL has the gift of 
sight. She actually sees, and sees so clearly 
that when she paints a scene at Newburyport you 
know that it is not Salem. Just what distinguishes 
Salem from Newburyport I do not know, but I do 
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know that Miss Howell grasps realities so well that 
she gives you the flavor of each place so that 
the distinctive features would be evident to any one 
at all familiar with the towns. She also gives you 
beauty. Beauty and truth, what more, pray, do you 
want? : 


T the Babcock Gallery Carl J. Nordell has. 
been showing a group of twenty paintings. 
In these days of so many opposing manners of paint- 
ing, Mr. Nordell has not yet quite found his own 
style. He is a young man with a good feeling for 
form. His color is firm and usually harmonious. 
He has few faults and his sincerity may lead him 
far. Nordell’s still-life is especially strong, but his 
landscapes and figure work are also good. 


EXT week at Macbeth’s there will open the 
annual show, “Thirty paintings by thirty 
painters.” 


HE Arlington Gallery is showing work by 

the well-known Japanese artist, Kyohei 
Inukai. Good as his work is I regret that it does 
not show a stronger Japanese influence. I like some 
of his slighter landscapes immensely. “They are 
poetic interpretations of our American landscape. 


T the Fearon Galleries Lynn Jenkins has been 
showing sculpture, which because of its dignity 
of conception and beauty of execution has attracted 
much admiration. ‘There are at present also on ex- 
hibition three drawings by old masters. 


the Belmaison Gallery they are opening an 


ie 
A exhibition of Decorative Art which includes — 


panels by Caro-Delvaille, Robert Chandler, Victor 
White, Albert Sterner, Arthur Crisp, Florine Stett- 


heimer, Gardner Hale, Hunt Diederich and Knud— 
Merrild, 


OTHING is more important for the advance- 


ment of art in America than that we should — 
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have a broad appreciation of art, an appreciation 


such as that which we would find in the more cul- 
tivated European countries. How is such apprecia- 
tion to be formed ? 

My feeling is that the more usual methods prac- 


ticed for fostering an appreciation of art are wrong. — 


They start with an assumption that a standard 
should be set before the child and that the standard 
should, metaphorically speaking, be forced down the 
child’s throat. ‘The standard in one household may 
be Botticelli, in another J. Francis Murphy, in an- 
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other Corot. There may be no standard in the home 
of the child, in which case it is the standard of a 
kindergarten, of a primary school, which is the first 
standard which he knows. 


To surround childhood with works of art is a 


very desirable thing, but the child must be kept far 


from the thought that these works of art are things 
which he is expected to admire. I know a house- 
hold which has been an ideal one for the cultivation 
of the appreciation of art. There are three sons, all 
lovers of art, all collectors. In the home were 
masterpieces of art, Fragonard, Puvis de Chavannes, 
Millet, Corot, Renoir. Nothing was ever said to 
the sors about the works of art, about the master- 
pieces which they saw daily. Each of the sons 
when he became grown began to collect. Each be- 
gan to collect things which it seemed pitiful that 
anyone should wish to collect. “The father showed 
great interest in the various collections that were 
being formed. Never was there a word of advice 
or criticism except when it was asked for. 


As the sons became men each put away the col- 
lection of his childhood and began to collect with 
discrimination and taste. Each son had an individ- 
ual taste, not the taste of his parents, but a thing 
apart, his own. 

When I was thirteen years old I became interested 
in a form of art, the colored lithographs which 
adorn the seed catalogues of such houses as Peter 
Henderson & Co. I pasted these lithographs on the 
walls of my bedroom. “They seemed to me quite 
the most wonderful works of art man had ever 
made. My parents never suggested in any way 
that my judgment might be in error, yet I can see 
that it must have been a trial to them to see the 
design of the wallpaper in my bedroom gradually 
covered up by such trumpery. They were right for 
at sixteen I bought a still life by William M. Chase, 
a few months later some etchings, among them a 
Rembrandt. 


I do not believe that a love for art is a thing which 
can be fostered by direct methods. The love for 
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art must spring from a desire on’ the part of the 
child for self-expression. The moment that the de- 
sire for self-expression is warped into a desire to 
please a teacher, a parent or anyone else it loses 
its strength, it loses its innocence. It soon becomes 
an affectation. “The love for art cannot be built up- 
on an affectation, 

Here, then, is what we who feel that the love for 
art is an important thing in the culture of our na- 
tion should do. We should urge parents to allow 
their children the utmost freedom for self-expression. 
We should urge them to keep their hands off the 
molding of their children’s taste. Let the love for 
beauty be a natural growth. Possibly it is more im- 
portant to stop the tampering with taste which is 
going on in the schools. It is desirable that the 
child should be familiar with the greatest works 
of art in order to counteract the demoralizing in- 
fluence of the images seen in the daily press. It is 
not desirable that even the greatest works of art 
should be held up to him as a standard. Either he 
will be prejudiced against them because they have 
been so held up or he will unconsciously begin to 
“trim his sails,” and that is fatal. It is better that 
a child should love bad art than that he should 
moderately care for good art. A love for bad art 
can be changed into a love for good. The person 


who moderately cares for good art will never get 
any further. Moreover, no one will ever perma- 
nently love bad art. A lasting love goes out to 
Bach and Beethoven, to Michelangelo and Puvis de 
Chavannes, not to Gounod nor Leoncavallo, not to 
Murillo nor Greuze. 

Do not, therefore, fear in a child a passionate love 
for bad art; fear only indifference to all art. 

All of these thoughts seem to me but the com- 
monest kind of sense, and yet all the methods to 
spread the love for art in current use today are ab- 
solutely opposed to the thoughts which I have just 
expressed. ‘There is an immense amount of prop- 
aganda in the name of art, but it is propaganda for 
a particular form of art. Propaganda for any par- 
ticular form of art is the greatest danger art has 
to run, Right at the start it assumes that there is 
but one form of art which is right, and should you 
care for any other form you do not know art when 
you see it. Such propaganda does infinite harm. 

Forget all such propaganda. The earth is filled 
with beauty, and from a love for its beauty alone 
can spring a love for art. 

“Consider the lilies of the fields. ‘They toil not, 
neither do they spin. And yet I say unto you that 
even Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed ‘ike 
one of these.” 


AMONG OUR BOOKS 


MUSIC AS A HUMANITY, and Other Essays 
by. Daniel Gregory Mason. New York, The H. 
W. Gray Co., 1921. 


ANIEL GREGORY MASON, my colleague 

on THe Arts, has so much intuition that I 
hesitate to find any fault with his point of view. He 
has perhaps in his make-up just a mite too much of 
the professor for a man like myself, who has a 
horror of all things academic. He may have played 
football in the days of his youth, but he would not 
care to play today. That is the only divergence I 
know of in our general attitudes toward life. 

This volume is made up of essays printed in 
various magazines. “They are fundamentally sound, 
well-expressed, very readable. Let me quote from 
his essay, “Bertrand Russell on Music and 
Mathematics”: 


“The analogy between music and mathematics has 
been so often asserted that there is no longer any- 


thing novel about it—it has become almost a truism. 
Yet, like many truisms, it has frequently been ill 
understood. Seldom is justice done to the logical 
quality of good music, largely because this logic is 
less intellectual than emotional, and many people 
resent the idea of a logic of feeling; even less is 
the creative, beauty-seeking activity of mathematics 
realized, the humdrum associations of school closing 
our minds to all that is most essential in it. Natu- 
rally enough, the relation of the two activities, each 
so misunderstood, is seldom clearly grasped. All the 
more refreshing is it to find, in Mr. Bertrand 
Russell’s delightful essay on “The Study of Mathe- 
matics,’ the following sentences, which, read with 
the simple substitutions suggested in brackets, will 
be seen to throw a flood of light on the sister art: 
““The characteristic excellence of mathematics 
(music) is only to be found where the reasoning 
(development) is strictly logical; the rules of logic 
are to mathematics (music) what those of structure 
are to architecture. In the most beautiful work, a 
chain of argument is presented in which every link 
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is Important on its own account, in which there is 
an air of ease and lucidity throughout, and the 
premises achieve more than would have been thought 
possible, by means which appear natural and inevi- 
table. Literature embodies what is general in par- 


ticular circumstances whose universal significance 


shines through their individual dress; but mathe- 
matics (music) endeavors to present whatever is 
most general in its purity, without any irrelevant 
trappings.’ 

“The second sentence here in particular, through 
the emphasis it justly lays upon economy, coherence, 
and richness of result with simplicity of means, may 
be used as a touchstone for finding the best in the 
music of all periods. It applies perfectly to a fugue 
of Bach or a symphony of Beethoven, and with some 
qualifications to the best modern work, to a sym- 
phony of Brahms or a symphonic poem of Strauss. 
It instantly exposes diffuseness such as Schubert’s, 
or non-sequaciousness such as ‘I'schaikowsky’s, the 
turgidities of Mahler, the irrelevancies of Reger. It 
accounts in large measure for the slackness and 
transiency of interest of so much contemporary music, 
thrown off hastily, without the long distilling and 
redistilling of the thought that alone can free it 
from all inert matter, and concentrate what is vital 
in it to its essence. ‘The indefatigability of Bee- 
thoven’s workmanship, as evidenced by the sketch 
books, has often been remarked, and its contribution 
to the vitality of his music correctly pointed out; 
yet it may be questioned whether sufficient emphasis 
has been laid on the fact that what the sketch books 
so strikingly reveal is far less frequently elaboration 
than condensation. We are reminded of Stevenson’s 
‘If I only knew what to omit, I could make a classic 
out of a daily paper.” On page after page we see 
Beethoven struggling to compress into eight medsures 
what has occurred to him in sixteen, to reduce the 
eight to five or three, in some cases to delete the 
matter altogether, since it proves unnecessary. His 
aim is always to get the desired effect with the fewest 
possible notes, realizing as he does, and as all the 
greatest artists do, that an extra note is not merely 
a superfluity, but a distraction. Hear his own de- 
scription of the process: ‘From the glow of enthusi- 


asm I let the melody escape. I pursue it. Breath- 
less, I catch up with it. It flies again, it disappears, 
it plunges into a chaos of diverse emotions. I catch 


up with it again, I seize it, I embrace it with de- 
light. Nothing can separate me from it any more. 
I multiply it then by modulations, and at last I 
triumph in the first theme. “There is the whole 
symphony.’ 

“The sketch books show that by far the most 
laborious part of composition for Beethoven was this 
determination of the chief ideas, the ‘exposition.’ 
Yet he exaggerates when he says that ‘there is the 
whole symphony,’ for we find him grudging no 
effort to no detail, however minute, that makes its 


contribution to the elegance and force of the whole. 
In the sketch book of 1803, for example, we can 
retrace his exact steps in dealing with the recurrence 
of the principal theme in the Waldstein Sonata. 
First he noticed that the original key of C major 
would have a monotonous effect at this point unless 
relieved against some strongly contrasting key. He 
therefore introduced a digression occupying in the 
sketch seventeen measures. Most composers, even 
had they noted at all the necessity of a digression 
would have been amply satisfied with the passage 
thus sketched; Beethoven reduces it, in the finished 
sonata, to seven measures. How much of its force 
does this work owe to this splendid conciseness! . . .” 


H. E.-F. 


SELECTED POEMS OF YONE NOGUCHI. 
Selected by himself. Boston, The Four Seas Co., 
1921. Printed in Japan. 


ONE NOGUCHLI as a professor and essayist 

familiar with the arts of two races, the Anglo- 
Saxon and the Japanese, is one of the first to attempt 
directing the exchange of artistic feeling which is 
now taking place between the poets of the West 
and the East. “The foreword in his new book is an 
explanation of his point of view: 

“T respect that attitude of Western poets in wish- 
ing to rebuild or recreate their own lives; and also 
I can well understand why they ascribe importance 
to their intellectual power. A great literary danger 
lies in this, of course, because there is nothing more 
sad and terrible for poets than to enslave themselves 
to intellect. 

“But we have also our own literary danger. I 
mean that we often mistake a simple and cold 
morality for an art. I should like to know what 
is a more dangerous thing for poets than this sad 
morality. There are only a few Japanese poets 
who have failed from their abuse of moods and 
passions; but we know so many cases wherein their 
poetical failure was quite complete under the stifling 
breath of conventional morality. 

“We must realize the ephemeral aspect of mo- 
ments when time moves, and also the still aspect of 
infinity when it settles down; seek the meaning of 
moments out of the bosom of infinity, and again that 
of infinity from the changing heart of moments— 
that is the secret of real poetry. . . When 
our great poets of Japan write only of a shiver of 
a tree or a flower, of a single isolated aspect of 
nature, that means that they are singing of infinity 
from its accidental revelation. 

“The poetical attitude of Wordsworth was an- 
archical when, singing of the small celandine, daisy, 
and daffodils, he gave even a little natural phenom- 
enon a great sense of dignity by making it a center 
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of the universe, and broke the stupid sense of pro- 
portion by looking on things without discrimina- 
tion; he was pantheistic, like nearly all Japanese 
poets and painters, because he was never troubled 
by any intellectual differentiation, and his clear 
and guileless eyes went straight into the simplicity 
that joined the universe and himself into one. His 
poetical sensibility was very true and plain, and he 
gained a real sense of the depth of space, the ampli- 
tude of time, and the circle of the universal law, 
and made his life’s exigency a new turn of rhythm. 
I am glad to think of Wordsworth as the first 
Easterner of English literature. 

“The time is coming when as with international 
politics, where the understanding of the East with 
the West is already an unmistakable fact, the 
poetries of these two different worlds will approach 
of one another and exchange their cordial greetings. 
If I am not mistaken, the writers of free verse of 
the West will be ambassadors to us.” 

Mr. Noguchi’s own poetry is thus introduced by 
a direct statement of his ideal. It is an attempt to 
combine the minute picturization of his native 
poetry with the largeness of the Western. Here is 
the first verse of a poem called “Where is the Poet.” 


“The inky-garmented, truth-dead cloud, woven by 
dumb ghost alone in the darkness of phantasmal 
mountain-mouth, — kidnapped the Maiden 
Moon, silence-faced, love-mannered, mirroring 
her golden breast in silvery eaters 


More simple is a short poem, ‘‘Lines.” 


“T love the saintly chant of the winds touching their 
odorous fingers to the harp of the angel Spring; 

I love the undiscording sound of thousands of birds, 
whose concord of song echoes on the rivulet 
afar; 

I muse on the solemn mountain which waits in 
sound content for the time when the Lord calls 
forth; 

I roam with the wings of high-raised fantasy in the 
pure universe; 


Oh, I chant of the garden of Adam and Eve!” 
And this is one of his prose poems: 


“The spring field, calm, odorous, like the breast 
of Heaven, waving in red and green, like a flowing 
sea in tune of breeze. A thousand birds, like ships, 
singing of Spring hope, searching after a joyous life. 
(O bird-ships on the newest sea!) 

“What news, speak, dear ships from another 
land ?” 


“Only a love-message, my lord.” 


Finally let me quote two of Mr. Noguchi’s Hokku 
poems. All these quotations, I think, fairly repre- 
sent the author’s opinion and his art. Remembering 


that Yone Noguchi is writing in a language not his 
own, that his activities include more than poetry- 
making, that his ideals are high, I cannot make a 
quick judgment of this book. Mr. Noguchi is cer- 
tainly a true poet in his own country. 


“What is life? A voice, 
A thought, a light on the dark,— 
Lo, crow in the sky.” 


“Ts there anything new under the sun? 
Certainly there is. 
See how a bird flies, how flowers smile.” 


A. B. 


THE GATE BEAUTIFUL, by John Ward 
Stimson. New York, E. P. Dutton & Co. 1921. 


HIS is a new edition of a work published in 

1903. ‘The entire book is written in the form 
of a rhapsody. If there is anything logical in its 
conception it escapes me. ‘The rhapsody consists of 
what in the Seventeenth Century were known as 
“Pious Ejaculations.” Mr. Stimson’s “pious ejacu- 
lations” have not the beauty of form which we ex- 
pect from Herbert and from Donne. Were it not 
for Mr. Stimson’s instinctive feeling for that which 
is great in the work of others “The Gate Beautiful” 
would be hard to read. Embedded in the weak 
masonry of Mr. Stimson’s edifice, as flint nodules 
in a chalk cliff, are thoughts of the utmost vitality 
taken from the great writers of all ages. 

From the Greek there are many quotations, such 
as this from Plutarch: 

“T believe that the Happiness of the Eternal Life, 
which is the attribute of Deity, consists in his 
knowledge of all things—for without knowledge 
and understanding, Immortality would not be Life, 
but merely duration. Wherefore, the Pursuit of 
Truth, especially with reference to the Being of 
Deity, is the pursuit of Holiness; it is a desire which 
in learning and enquiring becomes as it were an 
Adoration of Deity; it is a service which is far holier 
than any form of abstinence or temple worship and 
is particularly pleasing to Deity because he himself 
is Wisdom and Philosophy.” 

These quotations show very wide reading and fine 
appreciation. Let me give two others,—the first 
from the Veda, the second from Edward Carpenter, 
a writer who should be better known in America. 

“Nature, the human mother, has sympathy with 
all her children. All smiles and blushes at dawn, 
she wakens the young and joyous and with them 
wonders and hopes. On the bold and ardent she 
flashes hotly at noon. She dreams with the languid 
at the twilight hour. At night she steps up to the 
mourner and puts her face down quite near to his. 
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She touches his strained heart, and lo! it overflows. 
She lays her shadowy hand upon his aching eyes, 
she wraps him tenderly in her dark arms and silently 
bending over him gives him the consolation of tears.” 

“I saw deep in the eyes of animals, the human 
soul look out upon me. I saw where it was born 
deep down under feathers and fur. I caught the 
clinging mute glance of the prisoner and swore that 
I would be faithful. Thee, my brother and sister, 
I seen and mistake not. Dwelling thus for a while 


fulfilling thy appointed time, thou shalt come to thy- ° 


self at last. Come nigh, little bird, with half- 
stretched, quivering wings,—within you I behold the 
choirs of angels and the Lord himself in vista!” 

It is richly illustrated with reproductions of work 
by the masters. Side by side of drawings by Leo- 
nardo, Michael Angelo and Diirer are drawings by 
John Ward Stimson elaborating his theories. As 
a creative artist he has little talent. His hearty 
appreciation of what others have done is his one 


great virtue. Hoes. 


THE LITE REVIEW, AUTUMN, 1921, 
New York. The Little Review, 1921. Price $2.00. 


HE Autumn number of the quarterly The 

Little Review isa Brancusi number. The Bran- 
cusi reproductions (twenty-four in number) are 
well worth the price of the issue, and you get Ezra 
Pound, Picabia, Jean Cocteau and Kenneth Burke 
thrown in. You also get a cover page which ought 
to make those responsible for the cover of THE ARTS 
blush for shame. They won’t do it, though. They 


never do. HEAR 


THE ENJOYMENT OF POETRY, by Max 
Eastman. New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1921. 


N the preface to “The Enjoyment of Poetry” 

Max Eastman takes a dig at reviewers who 
write “literary” comment which is neither on 
the science of the book nor on its history. This is 
disturbing. I do not care to invite a direct rap. 
But I can not pretend to say what science is in his 
essay on enjoyment; and the only facts I have about 
the history of his book are those on the back of the 
title page, “tenth edition,” etc. “The Enjoyment 
of Poetry” strikes me as being an excellent text 
book. As an essay it is slow moving and redundant 
(this in revenge for the knock at book reviewers), 
which is not a bad fault in a text book. Starting 
with the difference between two types of people, 
the poetic and the practical, and showing how this 
difference is to be noticed in slang, prose and even 
metaphysics, Max Eastman explains how poetry it- 
self has developed. Choice and comparison are the 


principles by which poetic diction has grown. ‘The 
poetic impulse, he proves, is the impulse to realize 
an experience, and realization is often more 
poignant in the absence than in the presence of 
things. He explains the psychological effect of 
rhythm on the poetic mood. He takes up in ‘detail 
the technique of poetry, the realization of actions, 
things, emotions and ideas,—the intensity, reality, 
sincerity and the simplicity of poetry. He shows 
that poetic forms and poetic music may have a 
value independent of meaning, but that free verse 
denies itself the ideals of pure poetry. Isn’t this a 
good outline for a text book on how to write poetry? 

The book would be difficult reading if it were 
not for Mr. Eastman’s energy in making his point 
of view a vivid one. The first sentences start off 
unconventionally on a ferryboat in search of a defini- 
tion; and time and again the author lifts you out 
of a dull paragraph with a high-tension illustration. 
He speaks in one passage of worn phrases. “Sing 
‘Lord! Lord! forever,” he says, “and you rouse no 
heart to repentance; but shout ‘Sky-blasting 
Jehovah! and some necks will move.” Then the 
examples of poetry which he quotes are supreme; 
and they help. 

The most enjoyable part of the book I found to 
be the chapter on “Choice and Comparison,” which 
is not an inviting title. I was not familiar with the 
Japanese Hokku quoted, and Max Eastman’s sym- 
pathetic use of their delicate yet firmly constructed 
beauty made a pleasant introduction to them. A 
pedagogical statement is impressive when embellished 
with perfection, such as— 


“The old pond, aye! And the sound 
Of a frog leaping into the water,” 


the literal translation of a classic poem of Japan, 
one that they say every Japanese has by heart. It 
is quoted because it reveals the act of poetic choice 
so simply. 

And, turning the page you come upon verses from 
the Bible, fine and strong—‘flaming poetry,’ Max 
Eastman calls it—followed by lines from Walt 
Whitman. 

The last third of the book reads more like an 
essay, and less like a text book, than the rest. ‘To 
Enjoy Poetry” is too short a chapter—there should 
be more of this sort of prose: “And the power of 
lingering, forgotten since the nursery picture-books 
were closed, returns, and these picture-books of our 
maturity grow vivid with the colors of the world.” 
Take this paragraph from “Wine and Sleep and 
Poetry”: 


: 
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“Neither dreams nor the complete illusions of 
hypnosis, but just on the moonlight verge of them— 
the wakeful lethargy in which a creak of the floor 
seems an earthquake, and things with the special 
values of unreality acquire all the vividness of the 
real—this is the condition in which imaginative 
realization can vie in its intensity with the sensuous 
experience of a Bacchanalian. This is the condition 
into which the poet must bring us. He must lull 
us into our exaltation. And for this purpose, like a 
mother to her child in the night, he brings music. 
He cradles us in rhythm and soothes us with a per- 
petual and half monotonous melody.” 

Max Eastman is as poetic a psychologist as 
Bergeson a poetic philosopher. He applies his own 
poetic rule to the best of his prose. ‘There is no 
master principle for that art whose very nature is to 
shun generality, and cleave to the unique nature of 
each individual experience.” AD: 


SECOND APRIL, by Edna St. Vincent Millay. 
New York, Mitchell Kennerley, 1921. 


“To what purpose, April, do you return again? 
Beauty is not enough. 
You can no longer quiet me with the redness 
Of little leaves opening stickily. 
I know what I know. 
The sun is hot on my neck as I observe 
The spikes of the crocus. 
The smell of the earth is good. 
It is apparent that there is no death. 
But what does that signify? 
Not only under ground are the brains of men 
Eaten by maggots. 
Life in itself 
Is nothing, 
An empty cup, a flight of uncarpeted stairs. 
It is not enough that yearly, down this hill, 
April 
Comes like an idiot, babbling and strewing 
flowers.” 


“April” is one of those compositions in free verse 
which is free verse—poetic prose, irregularly divided 
into lines. I do not admire the form, but I can not 
help admiring the restraint of Miss Millay’s emo- 
tion and that feminine burst at the end, as though 
her feeling, flowing deeper and deeper behind the 
one word “April,” piled up enough force to break 
her restraint and release that last startling image. 
The effect is obviously created by the form. This 
is one of the exceptions when the free verse author’s 
purpose is real and actually transmitted to the reader. 
This is the nearest anyone should come to praising 
free verse. 

The other poems are more difficult to accept 
without definite reservations. “Inland” js vivid. 


One can only question the taste that allows hysteria, 
—‘“Screaming to God for death by drowning,”— 
to be actual in a poem. ‘There is another place where 
Miss Millay swims out into bad water. It is in the 
second stanza of “Burial.” 

“Second April” can not be up to the standard of 
Miss Millay’s other work. At least Louis Unter- 
meyer could not say, with these newest poems in 
front of him, that “None of our poets has ever com- 
municated rapture more smitingly than she.” Nor 
could Frank Harris say of any piece in ‘Second 
April,” “the greatest poem written in 
America since ‘When Lilacs Last in the Dooryard 
Bloom’d.” AN 


THE OTHER MAGIC by E. L. Grant Wat- 
son. New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1921. Price 
$2.50. 


[‘ you have ever heard a witness who was per- 
juring himself testify you have heard from time 
to time in a tale which was otherwise entirely prob- 
able the most curious blunders into which you would 
have been quite sure no child would ever fall. In 
Mr. Grant Watson’s tale of the South Seas the 
narrative runs along easily.. The story is well told, 
interestingly, sympathetically. From time to time 
the tale trips up and all but tumbles into a pitfall 
which the average novice would have avoided. Did 
Mr. Grant Watson not have these curious lapses 
“The Other Magic” would be one of the great’ 
stories of adventure. H. EVE 


UNIT JEWELLERY, by R. LI. B. Rathbone, 
a handbook in six parts. London, Constable & Co. 
New York, E. P. Dutton & Co. 1921. $1.50 per 
part. 


HENEVER a handbook makes one feel that 

one would like to take up the craft which 
the handbook teaches it seems to me that the hand- 
book has attained one of its principal objects. “Unit 
Jewellery” makes me feel that I would like to take 
up the making of silver chains and pendants as a 
pastime. Not that I need pastimes, for time has 
a way of slipping by which is disconcerting when 
there is so much to be done. There are six parts, 
each in a heavy paper binding, the pages so numbered 
that it is evidently the intention of the publisher 
that many a purchaser will wish to bind the six parts 
in a single volume. The handbook is well illus- 
trated, and the various methods of procedure are de- 


scribed in detail. H. bak 


THE AUCTION ROOM 


HE Peacock Sale of paintings at the Amer- 

ican Art Association has been the big event 
among the painting sales this season. ‘The collec- 
tion brought $139,725 for forty-four paintings. 
Besides important works of the Barbizon School 
(a Daubigny, “On the Marne,” was sold to Scott 
and Fowles for $15,000) there were works by Ca- 
zin, Harpignies, Jacob Maris, Mauve, Bouguereau, 
Weissenbruch and others. 

There are to be at the close of this month two 
auction sales of the utmost importance, the sale of 
the Jacob Paxson Temple Collection of American 
antiques at the Anderson Galleries and the sale of 


the Kelékian Collection of Modern Art at the 
American Art Association. 

I have not seen the originals of the Temple Col- 
lection but the photographs have clearly shown that 
collection is of the highest quality. An article on 
the Pennsylvania German pottery in the Collection 
appeared in the last issue of THE Arrs. The 
beauty of the reproductions was a revelation to me. 
I did not know that the potter’s art had reached 
such a height in America. 

The Keélékian Collection is described at length 
with a reproduction or two elsewhere in this very 
issue. 


AUCTION CALENDAR 
AMERICAN ART ASSOCIATION 


Madison Square South 


January 26 and 27, afternoons and evenings: 
First editions and manuscripts of 19th Century nov- 
elists. Association books from the libraries of Mil- 
ton, Bunyan, Cromwell, Miles Standish, Nathan 
Hale, George, Mary and Martha Washington, 
Lincoln, Henry II of France and others, from the 
libraries of Mr. Frederick Corder of London, Eng- 
land, Mr. David G. Joyce of Chicago, Illinois, and 
Captain E. W. Martindell of England. On free 
view from January 21. 

January 30 and 31, evenings, at Hotel Plaza: 
Modern French pictures, the private collection of 
Dikran Khan Kélékian; examples of work by im- 
pressionists and post-impressionists, as well as sev- 
eral canvases by the American painter, Arthur B. 
Davies. On free view from January 24. 

January 30 and 31, February 1 and 2, afternoons: 
Antique Chinese porcelains, furniture, silver, glass, 
bronzes and rugs by direction of the executors of 
the estate of the late Elizabeth Milbank Anderson. 
On free view from January 24. 

February 6 and 7, afternoons and evenings: Old 
Japanese prints from the collection of the late M. 
Alexis Rouart, and the collection of the Vicomte de 
Sartiges, including primitives, prints by Utamaro, 
Hiroshige, Choki, Koryusai and others. On free 
view from February 2. ' 

February 8 and 9, afternoons: Antique Chinese 
snuff bottles in agate, tourmaline, crystal, ivory, 


jade, blue and white porcelain, and bottles in the 
form of figures and animals, collected by Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Andrews. On free view from February 4. 

February 9 and 10, afternoons: Ancient Chinese 
porcelains, potteries, jades and carvings, bronzes, 
paintings, brocades, tapestries and screens owned 
by Li Mu Kung of Shanghai, China. On free view 
from February 4. 

February 15, 16, 17 and 18, afternoons: Gothic 
and Renaissance furniture, early Italian paintings, 
tapestries, velvets and brocades collected by Cheva- 
lier Raoul Tolentino. On view from February 11. 

February 16, evenings, at Hotel Plaza: Bar- 
bison, early Dutch, modern French and American 
paintings from the estate of the late Elizabeth Mil- 
bank Anderson, and for the account of several pri- 
vate owners. On free view from February 11. 

February 20 and 21, afternoons: Early Babylo- 
nian, Egyptian and Oriental curios, seals, medals, 
jewelry and coins from the collections of Lord Am- 
herst of England, R. D. Messayeh of Bagdad and 
others, to be sold by order of Thomas Elder, Fellow 
of the Royal Numismatic Society of Great Britain. 
On free view from February 16. 

February 22, afternoon and evening: Memora- 
bilia of George Washington recently exhibited at the 
Jumel Mansion and now released for public sale by 
his great-great nephew, W. Lanier Washington. 
On free view from February 16. 
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The ANDERSON GALLERIES 
489 PARK AVENUE 


January 23 and 28, afternoons; The J. P. Temple 
Collection of American Colonial Furniture and Ob- 
jects of Art. 

February 1, 2 and 3, afternoons and evenings; The 
Jupp Collection of Dickens. 

February 6 and 7, evenings; The Henry S. Van 
Duzer Collection of Thackeray. 


February 13, 14 and 15, afternoons; The W. G. 
Wilkins Collection of Dickens. 


SALMAGUNDI CLUB 
47 Fifth Avenue, New York 
February 8, 9 and 10, evenings: Paintings by 


members of the club. On exhibition from Janu- 
ary 28. 


THE FORUM 


Dear Mr. EpirTor: 


I have just received a letter from which I[ shall 
quote two paragraphs for your own edification and 
that of your readers. [he writer is a well-known 
artist, but without his permission I could scarcely 


use his name: 

“How Field does grind things out in his maga- 
zine! It’s the most intimate publication I ever 
read. It has the personal flavor and it surely can go 
ahead gaining readers, provided Field can find 
enough personality to last. He is going at a swift 
gait and when he has said all he knows three or 
four times over the personal flavor will begin to 
slack off—then what? 

“One word more about Field’s magazine. On 
page 69 there is a reproduction of a marine by 
Manet. Please tell Mr. Field for me that he should 
not allow in his magazine such a biased criticism as 
is given of this worthless marine. ‘The critic was 
simply criticising with his eyes closed to truth. Mr. 
Field is held responsible by me. ‘The unpardonable 
error was made in not pointing out that perspective 
of the craft in the picture is ridiculously wrong. 
Either the distant sails are monstrous and would not 
stand or the foreground boats are toy boats. If an 
unknown artist had made this error it would have 
been exposed, but Manet—never! Mr. Field must 
not allow such slack work in his magazine. ‘Tell 
him I say so; that will set him on fire at once.” 


DENG FF, 
Brooklyn, Jan. 10th. 


[There is truth in the criticism of the friend of 
X. Y. Z. But a mistake in perspective hardly 
makes a Manet worthless. I suppose that Manet 
was having a good time when he painted the marine 
and that in a way adds to its charm, for it is often 
the thing which we dash off which reveals best our 
character. One little criticism of the friend of 


X. Y. Z.’s criticism. ‘The perspective is faulty be- 
cause two horizon lines have been used, a high one 
(almost up to the tops of the masts) and a low 
one (below the level of the decks) for the distant 
boats. . Such a device has frequently been used to 
add to the feeling of space, of movement, and to 
give a freer hand to the composition of the fore- 
ground. It is a device without which the land- 
scape prints of Hokusai, Hiroshige and Kuniyoshi 
would lose much of their charm. I see in this ma- 
rine the unconscious imitation of such a print as 
Hiroshige’s “Shinagawa” of the first Tokaido set. 
It is an absolutely parallel case and I can well be- 
lieve that that particular print was the influence 
which affected Manet’s perspective. Whether 
Manet unconsciously fell into an error of perspec- 
tive or whether he deliberately chose the convention 
of two horizon lines we can never know. ‘The ma- 
rine remains, however, to me at least a wonderful 
painting.—Epiror. | 


To THE EpirTor: 


I’m looking for an art magazine. In searching 
the files of the library I find magazines which give 
ten pages to fashions and autos and one to art. | 
took the International Studio for a while, but that 
turned “nutty.” You are all nutty. You must 
know what’s beautiful, but you praise paintings by 
boobs and nuts. ‘Take your own magazine, the 
articles on French art in your New York museum 
and the one in Cleveland. ‘Take the article on 
Joseph Stella. You know on what side your bread 
is buttered. Perhaps you have invested heavily in 
nutty art. You aren’t running your magazine for 
your health. You aren’t running it for art. It’s a 
trade magazine run in the interest of nuts. It’s easy 
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to see the articles are paid for. I’m willing to pay 
for an art magazine, but not for a sheet that boosts 
art which my children could do. 

| This composite letter is a sample of what we re- 
ceive from time to time. “The same letter, with 
variations as to date, signature, etc., arrives about 
once a month. 

Let me answer it, once for all. 

The articles whose sincerity the writer questions 
were not paid for directly or indirectly. ‘They were 
published at considerable expense because we _ be- 
lieved they would materially contribute to the beauty 
of our magazine. I own one Picasso drawing. 
Otherwise I own none of the “nutty” art featured 
in the articles. Purposely, I have not featured the 
work of Armand Guillaumin, six of whose can- 
vases I own, and whose work was shown in the 
Brooklyn Museum and in the Metropolitan. Mr. 
Kélékian also owns several of his paintings, and in 
my article on his collection I could easily have in- 


iiab ART 


BROOKLYN 


BrooKtyN Museum, Eastern Parkway.—Open 
week days, 9 to 6; Sunday, 2 to 6; pay days, Monday 
and ‘Tuesday, 25 cents. Paintings from the A. A. 
Healy bequest. ‘Tissot water colors. 

Pratt InstirutTe, Ryerson St—Thirty marines 
by Harry Neyland, to January 27. 


MANHATTAN 


(Exhibitions are listed in the order in which they 
would be seen by a visitor beginning at Washington 
Square and going north.) 

Wuitney Stupio Cius, 147 West 4th St.— 
Paintings by William J. Glackens and Max 
Kuehne, to January 29. 

WANAMAKER (BELMAISON) GALLERIES, Wana- 
maker’s.—M.ural decorations, paintings by Boscher. 

SALMAGUNDI Cuiups, 47 Fifth Ave—FExhibition 
and auction sale of paintings by members, January 
28 to February 10. 

NaTIONAL Arts Cius, 119 East 19th St.—An- 
nual prize exhibition of paintings and sculpture by 
members to January 28. 

Watporr. AsroriA, Fifth Ave. and 34th St— 
Sixth annual exhibition of Society of Independent 
Artists, March 11 to April 2. 


cluded a reproduction of one of his Guillaumin land- 
scapes. 

It is very expensive bringing out THE Arts, and 
I have from time to time received help in publishing 
it. I have at no time accepted help from any source 
where I believed that the help could in any way be 
construed as a bribe to have appear in “THE ARTs 
anything which I would not Lave gladly included 
had I millions at my disposal. Let us make this 
matter perfectly clear. I have never written one 
word for THE Arts which I did not believe at the 
time it was written, nor have I reproduced any- 
thing which I did not wish to have published at the 
time it was accepted. I have made some bad blun- 
ders. I have said things on the spur of the moment 
which were not what I would have said had I 
thought twice. There have been reproductions 
which should not have appeared. Such blunders 
are inevitable, but apart from a few such blunders 
we have nothing for which to apologize.—Ep1ror. ] 


CALENDAR 


Keppe’s, 4 East 39th St—Woodcuts by John 
J. A. Murphy. 

ARLINGTON GaLeries, 275 Madison Ave.— 
Paintings by Inukai. 

MacsetH Gauuery, 450 Fifth Ave.—Thirty 
paintings by thirty artists to February 13. 

Pustic Lrprary, Fifth Ave. and 42d St.—Col- 
lection of paintings. “The making of an aquatint. 

DupeNnsinc GALLERIES, 45 West 44th St.— 
Paintings by Charles Reissel, through February. 

Montross GALLERY, 556 Fifth Ave.—Paintings 
by Walt Kuhn, to January 28. Water colors by 
John Marin, to February 11. 

KNoeEDLER’S, 556 Fifth Ave.—Portraits by Philip 
A. de Laszlo. 

Joun Levy Gawverigs, 559 Fifth Ave.—Exhi- 
bition of contemporary American art. 

ArpEN Stupios, 559 Fifth Ave——‘“Mother and 
children” subjects in painting and sculpture. 

ACKERMANN GALLERIES, 10 East 46th St.— 
General exhibition of etchings. 

Danigt GALLERY, 2 West 47th St.—Paintings 
by Kuniyoshi, to January 24. Paintings by Derain. 

Brown Rosertson Co., 415 Madison Ave.— 
Salon of American Etchings. 

Museum oF Frencu Art, 599 Fifth Ave.— 
Loan exhibition of work by Toulouse-Lautrec. 
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Henry REINHARDT Son, 606 Fifth Ave-—Gen- 
eral exhibition. 

FERARGIL GALLERIES, 607 Fifth Ave.—Exhibi- 
tion of marines by Eric Hudson. 

Bascock GALLERIES, 19 East 49th St.—Exhibi- 
tion of portraits by Henning Ryden, to January 28. 
Work by Birger Sandzen. 

Junior Art Patrons, 22 West 49th St.— 
Portraits by John Philipp, to January 29. Water 
colors and drawings by Carl Sprinchorn. 

KENNEDY GALLERY, 613 Fifth Ave.—Etchings 
by Zorn. 

AINSLIE GALLERY, 615 Fifth Ave—Exhibition 
of paintings and sculpture by Anna Vaughn Hyatt, 
Grace Noxon, Jane Peterson, Elizabeth C. Stanton 
and Heppie En Earl Wicks. 

Howarp YounG GAL LertEs, 620 Fifth Ave.— 
American and European paintings. 

REHN Gatuery, 6 West 50th St.—Exhibition 
of American paintings. 

WILDENSTEIN GALLERIES, 647 Fifth Ave.— 
Paintings by Louis Charlot. Color engravings of 
the Eighteenth Century. 

Scott AND FowLes GALLERIES, removed to 667 


Fifth Ave.—Eighteenth Century English panitings. 


Barbizon paintings. Bronzes by Paul Manship. 
Drawings by famous artists. 

KINGORE GALLERIES, 668 Fifth Ave.—Sculpture 
by Renée Prahar, to January 31. Paintings by 
William Potter, to February 15. 

Bourceots GALuery, 668 Fifth Ave.—Exhibi- 
tion of water colors and pastels by the Children’s 
School. 

DupLry James GALLgry, 617 Lexington Ave. 
—Oriental tapestries and brocades. 

FEARON GALLERIES, 25 West 54th St.—Antique 
and modern paintings. French drawings of the 
Eighteenth Century. 

YAMANAKA & Co., 680 Fifth Ave.—Exhibition 
of Buddhistic art. 

KRAUSHAAR GALLERIES, 680 Fifth Ave.—Exhi- 
bition of paintings and water colors by George 
Luks. 

EHRICH GALLERIES, 707 Fifth Ave.-—Exhibition 
of landscapes by J. Stewart Barney to January 28. 

ARNOLD GENTHE, 709 Fifth Ave.—Exhibition 
of photographs, portraits and impressions of Spain. 

Hartow GAtrertss, 712 Fifth Ave-—Drawings 
and water colors by contemporary British artists. 

Art CENTER, INc., 65 East 56th St.—Paintings, 
sculpture and craft work by members of Advisory 
Art Committee of Louis Comfort Tiffany Founda- 
tion. 
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DuraNnp-RugEL GALueEry, 12 East 57th St.— 
Paintings by Albert André. 

BRUMMER GALLERY, 43 East 57th St.—Exhibi- 
tion of antique art. Paintings and etchings by 
Peggy Bacon and Alexander Brook. 

Fotsom GALLERIES, 104 West 57th St—Group 
exhibition of American paintings. 

Mitcu Gatreries, 103 West 57th St.—Paint- 
ings by Elliott Daingerfield, F. Ballard Williams, 
Bruce Crane and Granville Smith, to February 11. 

MussMANN GALLERY, 144 West 57th St.— 
Woodcuts by Ruzicka, etchings by modern artists. 

HANFSTAENGL GALLERIES, 153 West 57th St. 
—Etchings by old and modern masters. Art books 
in all languages. 

GALLERIE INTIME, 749 Fifth Ave.—Paintings by 
a group of American artists. 

WEYHE Ga ttery, 710 Lexington Ave—Exhibi- 
tion of new work by Arthur B. Davies. 

ANDERSON GALLERIES, 489 Park Ave.—(See 
Auction Calendar. ) 

Historicay Society, 170 Central Park West.— 
Important collection of paintings by the old masters 
(open to the public, except during the month of 
August). 

Museum oF Natura History, Columbus Ave. 
and 77th St.—Permanent collection of works of art. 
Open week days, 10 to 5; Sundays, 1 to 5. 

METROPOLITAN Museum, Central Park at East 
82d St.—Open daily from 10 a. m. to 5 p. m.; 
Saturdays, until 10 p. m. Sundays, 10 a. m. to 5 
p. m. Admission, Monday and Friday, 25 cents; 
free other days. Japanese paintings of the Nine- 
teenth Century; old English prints. 

AmeErIcAN Numismatic Society, Broadway and 
155th St—Permanent exhibition of modern and 
ancient medals. 

Hispanic Society, Broadway and 156th St.— 
Important collection of Spanish works of art, includ- 
ing paintings by El Greco, Velasquez and Goya. 


OUT OF TOWN 


VAYANA GALLERIES, 92 Pratt St., Hartford, 
Conn.—Paintings by ten Hartford artists. 

Dott anv RicHarps, 71 Newbury St., Boston. 
—Exhibition of mezzotints in color, to January 31. 

R. C. & N. M. Vose, 394 Boylston St., Boston, 
Mass.—Portraits and Ideal Figure Pieces. 

PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY OF Fine Arts, Phila- 
delphia, Pa—Annual exhibition, February 5 to 
March 26. 

SMALLEY ArT GALLerRies, 1122 Grand Ave., 
Kansas City, Mo.—Etchings and engravings by 
modern and old masters. 
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HE masses of a nation, the masses of this American nation, are not going to be bam- 

boozled. The American nation is eminently conservative. ‘The masses of the con- 

servative American nation are not going to accept radical art. It is most desirable 
that they should not accept it, for more important than questions of taste are questions of 
honesty, of sincerity. Should radical art be suddenly accepted by the American people it 
would prove that we were neither honest nor sincere. 

The cultivation of taste in matters of art goes on slowly but very surely. Cézanne 
is the great master that his admirers believe him to be. He will probably never appeal to 
more than a small fraction of cultivated American people. The men of culture who do not 
appreciate him are not to be classed as blind to the significance of art. They are men who 
have a different outlook upon life than that of Cézanne. There is growing up a tolerance 
on the part of men towards those who have different outlooks upon life than those which 
they hold themselves. Never before have we had in America so much tolerance. It is 
the natural reaction against the intolerance of the last few years. In order to win a war 
intolerance was put in the saddle and America is now ashamed of the way we were led 
astray. The war could have been won otherwise and at its close we would have been more 
prepared to make peace. The intolerance which led to the uncalled for attack upon the 
recent exhibit of modern French art at the Metropolitan Museum of Art is an intolerance 
which is becoming quite hopelessly out of fashion. It called out intolerance on the part 
of the defenders of ultra-modern art. It strengthened the radical cause. There will be few 
more such attacks, for the conservatives have lost the fight. They could not dam up the 
course of art. That does not mean that the demand for conservative art will cease. It 
does mean that in order to hold their own with the radicals the conservatives have got to 
throw overboard the fools who have been making all these silly protests against the im- 
morality of ultra-modernism in art. They were merely the hangers-on of the conservative 
movement, the men who wished to satisfy their craving for publicity, and could only do so 
in this way. The hangers-on, the makers of pot-boilers, the third and fourth-rate conser- 
vatives will go, but the greater men will not be engulfed by the ever-rising radical flood. 

There is an ever-rising radical flood but, as with the conservatives, there are among 
the radicals the hangers-on, the third and fourth-raters. As discrimination becomes more 
general the hangers-on, the third and fourth-raters will go. ‘Then we shall begin to real- 
ize that wherever there is the full self-expression of a man who is an artist there we will 
find art. It is not a question of groups, or cliques, or camps, but one of art. 


The work of art endures. 
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THE RELATIVE BEAUTY OF TWO 
PORTRAITS 


By Tue Epiror 


EW lawsuits in recent years have aroused so 

much interest as that of Mrs. Andree Hahn 
against Sir Joseph Duveen for $500,000 damages. 
The documents concerning the case are in large 
measure in my hands and it will be interesting to 
see if we can arrive to an approximation to the 
truth by studying them carefully. 

The alleged offense of Sir Joseph was a grave 
one, only justified if he could prove the absolute 
truth of his words. About the middle of June, 
1920, he said over the telephone to a representative 
of the New York World: “In my opinion the 
picture sent to Kansas City is a copy, a number of 
which have been made of this and other Leonardo 
subjects.and offered in the market as genuine. Leon- 
ardo did not usually make a replica of his work. 
The original ‘La Belle Ferroniére’ is in the Louvre. 
George Sortais’ certificate is worthless if it really 
relates to the Kansas City picture.” 

Because of the criticism of Sir Joseph Duveen 
it is said that the sale of Mrs. Hahn’s portrait (it 
had, as I understand it, been offered for sale in 
Kansas) fell through. 

I have had made excellent reproductions of the 
“Ta Belle Ferroniere” in the Louvre, which is un- 
questionably an original painting of the time of 
Leonardo, and of the Hahn version which follows 
closely the Louvre portrait. I have not seen the 
Hahn yersion of ‘‘La Belle Ferroniere” and, there- 
fore, as Hyacinthe Ringrose, attorney for the 
plaintiff, has pointed out, I could not qualify as 
an expert in the present lawsuit. Nor would I care 
to qualify as an expert and my opinion as to the 
relative beauty of the rival portraits is the opinion 
of an art lover rather than that of an expert. 

If we look at the photographs with care I think 
that we can easily establish the characteristics of 
each painting and then we can leave the actual 
decision as to whether the Hahn portrait is or is not 
by Leonardo to the men who are recognized as 
experts. 

Let us take up the general impression which 
each picture makes. To me the Louvre portrait is 
one of the most elegant of all the portraits I know. 
For thirty years it has been one of the paintings 
in the world which I have most admired. Here 
is a woman of culture, of the utmost refinement, 
sensitive, intelligent, subtle. She is dressed soberly, 
richly, as such a woman would love to dress. “Turn 


to the Hahn portrait. The delicate features of the 
face have become heavy, the face itself is broader, 
coarser. Her gown looks as if it had been gotten 
up for a masquerade. 

You ask me in what way it looks as if the gown 
were gotten up for a masquerade and if you will 
bear with a few words about art in general, I shall 
tell you. One of the things which we who are 
artists have discovered is that the frequent  repeti- 
tion of any easily-perceived form or measure is fata! 
to the beauty of a work of art. Unconsciously..the 
second-rate painter repeats easy curves and divides 
his canvas into equal measures. To show you what 
I mean, look at the vain repetitions of curves in the 
dress. Take the four light puffs at the top of 
the right sleeve. The outer curve of the first puff 
is monotonous, the curves of the second puff are 
little better, and the third puff has the highly im- 
aginative curves of that article used to magnify the 
glory of a woman’s hair, which in my boyhood was 
called a “rat.” The fourth, going down over the 
back, is a repetition of puff number three. These 
puffs are held in place by ribbons tied in bows. In 
the Louvre portrait these bows vary greatly in 
shape, the first being approximately a parallelogram, 
the second an oval and the third almost square. In 
the Hahn portrait such individuality in the shapes 
of the bows is not allowed, and each is a well- 
ordered oval. Look at the second bow and you will 
there see what seldom happens in nature and never 
in good art. The two lobes beneath the ribbon 
which holds the bow are the same size and shape 
and they glare at you with an insistence which draws 
your attention from the face. 

Such equalities are used to attract notice to a 
portion of a painting, for equalities are unusual. 
They should not be used otherwise. Now continu- 
ing our way over the shoulder, we pass over the 
third puff and discover the absence of, any bow to 
explain what separates the third and fourth. putts. 
This is most unfortunate, for the copyist reproduces 
more or less what he sees in another painting (and 
if he is a poor copyist it is amazing how little he 
sees!) without using his intellect. 

The absence of the bow gives the feeling that 
the dress is unreal. It gives it the air of a mas- 
querade dress in which puffs are made of paper and 
are pinned on and are not strips of fabric gathered 
together by ribbons. 
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In the Hahn portrait, as I have already said, easy 
curves predominate. “There is hardly a straight 
line in the painting. ‘Take, for instance, the out- 
line of the cheek where it cuts the background. In 
the Louvre portrait the line from the cheek-bone 
to the chin is almost straight, in the other it is a 
curve quite lacking in sensitiveness. As another 
example of the way the painter of the Hahn por- 
trait falls into easy curves, take the cord which 
holds the jewel which ornaments the forehead. It 
is evident that the weight of the jewel, unless the 
cord were drawn very tight (as it is in the Louvre 
portrait), would cause it to sag at that point. In 
the Hahn portrait the jewel actually becomes a 
support for the cord which sags down of side. 
Possibly “La Belle Ferroniere’ used some gum to 
fasten the jewel to her forehead and that would 
explain how it is that the cord sags each side of 
the jewel! 

In a work of art nothing is more essential than 
the way the lines flow into one another. It is a 
thing which the great creative artists accomplish 
without thought. It is a thing which the connoiseur 
appreciates instinctively. Ruskin speaks of the idle 
scribblings of the artist and how the lines which 
he unconsciously draws upon an envelope while he 
talks will show his sense of rhythm. ‘The scribblings 
of Hokusai are things of beauty through their flow 
of line. In the Hahn portrait the lines do not flow. 
How can I make you see it? ‘Take the line of the 
embroidered edge of the bodice near her neck. As 
we follow its descent from the shoulder notice the 
opulent curve contrasted with the severity of the 
line in the Louvre portrait. Watch closely what 
happens as it descends. In the Louvre portrait the 
outer edge of the embroidery flows into the line 
of the ornament which carries it down the front 
of the dress, adding immeasurably to the dignity of 
the portrait. In the other the artist’s inclination 
to curved lines is such an obsession that he curves 
the line and runs it across the breast. The lines of 
the dress below no longer flow into the ornamenta- 
tion about the neck. ‘The unity, the dignity are 
lost, but they had already wandered off into the 
woods, for unity and dignity leave whenever the 
painter insists too strongly upon the high lights on 
every little bow and ribbon, so that everything in 
the picture gives you the impression of a newly 
polished kitchen stove. All the great Italian masters 
knew how to subordinate the high lights and Leon- 
ardo, one of the greatest of them, was no exception 
to the rule. 

The high lights, the forms, the curves, the 
methods of painting, the way the paint has cracked, 
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all these things make me think of Eighteenth Cen- 
tury work. ‘The cracks are the cracks which form 
when a painting is painted on canvas, not the cracks 
which form when it is painted on wood. From an 
inscription on the back one would infer that the 
painting had been transferred from wood to can- 
vas in 1777. ‘The cracks in the Louvre portrait 
are clearly those which form in a painting painted 
on wood. Notwithstanding the inscription on the 
back of the canvas, I feel that it is safe to say that 
the Hahn portrait was not painted on wood origin- 
ally. 

The proportions of a canvas suggest the character 
of the sitter. The proportions of the Louvre por- 
trait are quite different from the other. ‘The height 
proportionately is greater in the Louvre portrait 
and the added height gives a dignity which the Hahn 
portrait lacks. It is hardly conceivable that a great 
artist, having painted such a masterpiece as “La 
Belle Ferroniére,” should make a replica in which 
the beautiful porportions of the original were lost. 
If the Hahn portrait is the work of the artist who 
painted “‘La Belle Ferroniére,” it is evident that 
the canvas has been cut down both at the top and 
at the bottom. “The canvas of the Hahn portrait 
shows that it has been protected at the upper edge 
by the stretcher. [That makes it improbable that 
the present canvas has been cut down. Now the 
proportions of the portraits of the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury are those of the Hahn portrait. If a copyist 
of the Eighteenth Century had copied “La Belle 
Ferroniére” he would have felt that the proportions 
were wrong. He would have cut a few inches from 
the height of the painting. He would have felt that 
Leonardo’s technique lacked brilliancy and he would 
have strengthened the high lights and would have 
given more fullness to the forms. “The cheeks of 
“La Belle Ferroniére’’ he would have considered too 
thin and they would have blossomed out as they 
have in the Hahn portrait. 

If Leonardo painted the Hahn portrait (and not 
being an expert I am not qualified to express an 
opinion on the subject), Leonardo has added a new 
proof of his breadth of character. We have long 
known how Leonardo was in advance of his time. 
We had not known, however, that he was in those 
early days anticipating the decadence of painting 
and the feeling of Italian art of the Eighteenth 
Century. Who is there to-day of whom we can 
say that he is painting as men will paint two hun- 
dred and fifty years from now? 

In the photograph of Mrs. Hahn’s portrait one 
can clearly see back of the head a large oval darker 
than the rest of the background. It seems to have 
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nothing to do with the painting. Such spots are 
fairly common in old paintings and usually indicate 
the presence of an earlier painting which has been 
covered up by later work. An X-Ray photograph 
has been known to reveal a Dutch landscape of the 
Seventeenth Century under an Italian madonna 
which had been supposed to date from the Fifteenth 
Century. Mrs. Hahn’s portrait should be photo- 
graphed by means of the X-Ray. Modern pigments 
are less opaque than those used by the old masters, 
and if there is a painting under Mrs. Hahn’s portrait 
it would probably be revealed by the X-Ray, and 
if it should prove to be a painting later in date than 
Leonardo’s time, the theory that Leonardo was two 
hundred and fifty years in advance of his own time 
when he painted the Hahn version would have to 
be abandoned. ‘The theory, I admit, is mine, but 
without the theory how can. one explain the 
Eighteenth Century quality of the Hahn version? 
The only alternative would almost seem to be the 
Duveen theory that the Hahn version is a copy. 


During the Renaissance Italian ladies were 


treated much as they are in Mohammedan countries. 
They were seldom seen on the street, but were 
allowed to take exercise on a porch at the top of 
the house before which ran a balustrade. In the 
Louvre portrait there is at the bottom the flat top 
of the balustrade and beneath it runs a moulding 
which clearly shows the nature of the balustrade. 
In the Hahn portrait the painter does not even 
seem to understand what the surfaces indicate. 

The best part of the whole affair is the fact that 
experts have long considered the Louvre version 
of “La Belle Ferroniére” to be the work of Bel- 
traffio and not by Leonardo. Even my good friend 
Hyacinthe Ringrose admits that it is not the work of 
Leonardo. Wherein, then, does the libel lie? In 
stating that the Hahn version was not Leonardo’s 
work, Sir Joseph Duveen but repeated what had 
already been said of the Louvre portrait. Sir Joseph 
in his defense recently made public declared more- 
over that the Hahn version was a weak copy of the 
Louvre original. 

In so doing he has aggravated his original offense. 


JOHN MARIN 


By Ernest HaAsKELL 


“The greatest attribute of an artist is Reverence.” 


HIS is not criticism—Never!—tfor I agree 

with Leonardo concerning critics. "Twelve 
years ago in Paris, at the Café Dome, I met John 
Marin for the first time. A few years later at 
291 I began to know him. He cared for what 
Cezanne stood for—clean emotions. My admira- 
tion grew and grew, even before I discovered the 
Marin I now know. I did not know that such a 
Marin could exist. 

It was in Maine that the true Marin was re- 
vealed to me. He lived the first year on a promon- 
tory—a wild wonderful spot—a Marin spot—with 
the tree at the back of his cottage and the sea in 
front, and on shelving rocks that went down to the 
sea. He painted there and I watched him paint 
and marveled as he painted. No matter how un- 
comfortable the position he selected he adapted him- 
self to it with the greatest ease. Once I found him 
painting on the limb of a tree—high up—painting 


with both hands. He is ambidextrous. And watch- 
ing him, it seemed the most natural way in the 
world to paint. 

He fits into the scenery as well as Thoreau. He 
is an essential part of what he is doing, mentally, 
physically, and artistically. 

I sailed with Marin. We sailed to Ragged 
Island and Wallace’s head—all over Casco Bay we 
sailed. He believed in sailing. He said crytic things 
about sailing. And now I see sailing, in his pictures 
of the sea—the very essence of sailing. And when 
Marin fishes, it is like his sailing, he believes in fish- 
ing, and he fishes sincerely. He is as fine a fisher- 
man as he is an artist. Stieglitz has the portrait of 
one of his fishes. It is the finest picture of a fish 
that I know. Perhaps there is as fine a fish in 
ancient Chinese art or one graven on the tomb of 
some Egyptian King. 

He bought a quart of milk each day from me. 
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If I had been a Croesus I would have given him a 
quart of gold each day for the sake of his presence, 
and another quart for the things he said. He talks 
with great economy, does Marin, he talks in the 
way that he paints. He selects. Sometimes he does 
not speak, but his gestures are more eloquent than 
his words. 

In my old barn, waiting for his milk, he watched 
the spiders, spiders spinning webs—magic webs. 
(He begged me never to disturb them—and I have 
tried not to—but it is difficult to feed a hungry cow 
and keep spider webs intact). He believes in 
spiders. I see the same skill, the skill of the 
spider's web, in his pictures. 


But the true realization of Marin came to me in 
It was on a gray day, a 


my little work room. 
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dingy day, when all seemed lost in the Maine fog. 
He was searching, I was searching for some essen- 
tial word. Then it came to me: “The greatest 
attribute of an artist is Reverence.” And as I said 
it I realized John Marin has reverence. He has revy- 
erence as had the Chinese, the Egyptians, Da Vinci, 
Rembrandt, William Blake, Cezanne and Ryder. 
Through all of Marin’s art, whether it is experi- 
mental or final, that essential to beauty can be felt. 

So I ask you to observe the pictures of John 
Marin closely, and you may hear the voices of the 
sea, the cry of the gull, the wind through the trees. 
Look again—and do you not see the magic of the 
spider’s web; the essential magic of all things? 
They are messages, these pictures, messages that 
come through the reverence of John Marin. 
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A MODERN JAPANESE PRINT 
DESIGNER 


By ARTHUR DavVISON FICKE 


LMOST two years ago theze died in Japan one 
of the most gifted men of that small group ot 
artists who have been attempting to make the Jap- 
anese color-print once more the instrument of a real 
expressiveness. Roughly speaking, the color-print 
died with Hiroshige in 1858, and since that time it 
has been a thing of no artistic importance. Within 
the last ten years, however, the enormous admira- 
tion for the old color-print which has existed in 
America and Europe has awakened a few Japanese 
artists to an interest in this medium, and a few at- 
tempts have been made to make it again a living in- 
strument. 

There is no reason why this should not be done. 
The art of color-prints is by no means a lost art. 
Quite as skillful engravers and printers live in 
Japan today as have ever existed, and the range of 
color open to them is wider than it ever was before. 
All that has been lacking has been designers of ade- 
quate gifts who would take this art seriously. 
Goyo’s death, at the age of 42, inflicted a great 
loss on the new development of the art. He had 
carefully studied the technique of the older prints, 
and had absorbed much that was vital in the old 
tradition. Yet one never feels in his work that we 
are merely seeing the old prints redrawn for us. 
Take, for example, his snow-scene, called ‘“Ibuki 
Yama Under Snow.” It is a design that would by 
no means shame the great Hiroshige, and yet noth- 
ing in its composition or drawing would lead one for 
an instant to mistake it for Hiroshige’s work. 
Again, the print “Woman Combing Her Hair” 
shows in the drawing of both hair and drapery how 
fully Goyo had assimilated the delicate and power- 
ful style of Utamaro; yet it is definitely a case of 
assimilation and not of copying. 

Goyo designed only about twenty prints during 
his life, of which hardly more than a dozen were 
completely finished. Most of them were issued in 
small editions, and some of them, such as the 
“Tbhuki Yama,” for private circulation only. Few 
examples of his work have been seen in America. 
His two finest scenes are perhaps the snow land- 
scape of “Ibuki Yama’ and the full-length up- 
right figure, “After the Bath.” 

I cannot do better than reproduce, just as it came 
to me, a statement regarding Goyo’s life which was 
kindly furnished by his brother, Hashiguchi Han- 


jiro: 
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ARTIST, 
‘Goyo, Wuose Famity Name Was 
KryvosH! HASHIGUCHI 


“BIOGRAPHICAL SUMMARY OF THE 


“Goyo, Kiyoshi Hashiguchi, was born December 
2, 1880, in Kagoshima City. 

“His father’s name was Kanemitsu Hashiguchi 
and his social rank was that of the military or Samu- 
rai class. He was by nature fond of swords, writ- 
ings and pictures, and among pictures he was speci- 
ally interested in ‘Shijoha,’ the Shijo School. 

“In the summer of 1899 Goyo came up to Tokyo 
and became a pupil of the leading artist, Gaho 
Hashimoto. After a little while he studied Euro- 
pean painting at Hakuba Kwai at Tameike, Aka- 
saka, Tokyo. 

“Tn 1900 he entered the regular course of Euro- 
pean painting department of the Tokyo Art School. 

“In 1904 he graduated from the above school 
with the highest honors. 
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‘In 1907 he sent his oil painting, under the name 
of ‘Peacock and Indian Lady,’ to the Tokyo Ex- 
hibition and gained the highest prize. ~ 


“In 1911 the first prize poster competition was 
held by the Mitsukoshi Department Store and he 
gained the first prize there, and his name became 
well known. 

“In 1903-4, during his student days, he drew il- 
lustrations for Hototogisu, the monthly magazine, 
and he became interested in applied art for orna- 
ments and began to study art-designing. In 1911 
he stood head and shoulders above his fellows, and 
he accepted many orders for bookbindings, mount- 
ings and designs. Up to the year 1917 many books 
were published with Goyo’s designs, and this was 
the beginning of block making in after years. 

“From his student days he had a taste for color- 
prints, and in the summer of 1910 he took a trip to 
Beppu and he drew numerous sketches, pencil 
sketches, oil-paintings and water-color paintings 
from the beautiful scenery of Yabakei. On the way 
home he was attacked by beri-beri and he was forced 
to stop his brush work and instead of that he began 
to investigate genre-pictures (ukiyo ye). With 
study the interest increased and at last he deter- 
mined to study it scientifically and often times he 
published in the drt Nezs essays, the result of his 
investigations. ‘Till about 1915 he chiefly spent his 
life for the study of the first stage of color-print, 
essays and criticisms on the fine arts. In 1916 he 
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published twelve books of genre-pictures (ukiyo ye) 
and Yamato color-prints. He collected many 
color-prints, and his investigation increased more 
and more and he was called the first-class student 
of color-print. 


“Then he devoted himself to the reproduction of 
color-print and investigated block engraving. In 
1915, according to the request of Mr. Shozaburo 
Watanabe, a publisher of color-prints, he made a 
color-print of a nude picture of a beautiful woman. 
Truly this was in the nature of an experiment, and 
while at present it might be thought extremely rudi- 
mentary, yet at that time it gave great promise of 
success in block work. 


“In 1918, as his investigations were at last com- 
pleted he superintended the engraving of his two 
pictures of ‘Lady at Her Toilet’ and ‘Rain at Yab- 
akei.’ In his home he supervised the printing of the 
blocks by Mr. Kanzo Somekawa, the printer, and 
this was done quite satisfactorily. He considered 
these pictures as a beginning, and was delighted at 
the result. In 1920 he devoted himself to making 
color prints and made thirteen different designs, both 
figures and landscapes. 


“In December of last year he was taken ill, but in 
January of this year he fortunately became better 
and commenced the printing of his picture of ‘The 
Maiko.’ Not long after it was completed he en- 
tered the hospital for medical treatment of otitis 
media. Unfortunately he did not recover. It is a 
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matter of regret that five or six prints, which were 
in the hand of the engraver, were left incomplete. 


“He was fond of painting the human figure and 
flowers and birds and often times he drew land- 
scapes. ‘The ingenuity of his art and his skillful 
color sense was really astonishing. Whenever he 
made a new print he sent me one immediately. Al- 
though he had great confidence in his own work and 
was not disturbed by the criticism of most people 
he gladly listened to my bold criticism. 


“He was very fond of Japanese painting, and in- 


his last years his art was thoroughly mastered, and 


if he had lived a little longer he would have accom- 
plished good work in painting also. His perception 
was clear, he had a good memory and his close 
observation was accurate, not only of pictures and 
engravings but also in reproducing details in his 
treatment of women subjects. 


RESUME 


“The first period. The time of European painting 
and applied art designing. 

“The second period. The time of designs. 

“The third period. The time of essays on the fine 
arts and new investigation of Ukiyo Ye. 

“The fourth period. The time of making color- 
prints. 

“In his short life of forty-two years he had 
achieved all that was possible, but if he had lived a 
little longer he would have been able to fulfill the 
world’s expectation. What a pity it is to lose him 
forever. 


“THe Piraces WHERE HE Livep 
“Till 1899 he lived in Kagoshima, his native 


town. 

““1899—Summer he came up to Tokyo and lived 
in a temple, near Dangozaka with his two brothers. 

“1901—He lived in Shimizucho, Ikenohata, 
Ueno with his eldest brother. 

‘““1909—He removed with his brother to Nakano 
Machi, Akasaka. 

“1909—Autumn he removed again to Sanaecho, 
Ushigome and lived there with me. 

“1916—As I was transferred to Nagasaki he was 
forced to live alone in Daimachi, Akasaka. 

“1916—He removed to 74 Daimachi, Alaska. 


“He was a bachelor. 


“His PusLisHED WorKS WERE 


“Twelve books of Yamato color-prints. 

“Reproduction of Hiroshige’s fifty-three stations 
of the Tokaido. 

“Utamaro’s collection of masterpiece with de- 
scription. 


“(Signed ) HasHIGucHL HANjJIRoO.” 


PENNELL’S BOOK ON PEN DRAWING 


By THE EDITOR 


EW recent books about art are as interesting 
as Joseph Pennell’s book ‘Pen Drawing and 
Pen Draughtsmen,” published by the Macmillan 
Company. The illustrations to the book are so 
admirably made that I am reproducing six full- 
page cuts. [here are three hundred and seventy 


illustrations in the book which will give you an 
idea of the importance of the work. 

Joseph Pennell is a man of strong convictions. 
His enemies would say that he had strong preju- 
dices but we all know how foolish it is to trust to 
the statements of a man’s enemies. Mr. Pennell’s 
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convictions frequently differ fundamentally from 
mine. Quite frequently we are in accord. We 
respect one another as men of strong convictions 
(neither of us have prejudices) usually do. 

Let me quote from Mr. Pennell’s book. first 
two statements with which I disagree for my own 
opinion is that the pen drawing of no artist of our 
time is so expressive as that of Rembrandt. 

“Of pen drawing in the past I shall say little, for 
the reason that there is little to be said, that is, from 
my standpoint: the making of pen drawings for 
illustration and reproduction. No artist would 
study the old masters, with a very few exceptions, 
for the technical qualities of pen drawing for print- 
ing. As painters now look to Titian and Velasquez, 
Rembrandt and Franz Hals for the technique of 
oil painting, so illustrators in the future will look 
to some of the pen draughtsmen of yesterday as not 
only the early, but the great masters of the art. It 
is not necessary to do more than point out the 
scope and aims of pen drawing as practiced by the 
great artists of other days, in order to emphasize its 
far wider scope and broader aims among the men of 
our days. A knowledge of its technical immaturity 
in the past helps us to the appreciation of its develop- 
ment in the present. 

“Tt must be remembered, howeve~, that if the 
pen drawing of the old masters was undeveloped in 
comparison with modern work, it was because, with 
them, there was no call for it as an art apart. It 
was quite perfect for their purpose. Since in en- 
gravings on wood and metal all the pen quality of 
a drawing was lost, when they wanted to reproduce 
their work they etched or engraved. What Hamer- 
ton says generally of pen drawings is really appli- 
cable only to the old men; theirs were ‘sketches of 
projects and intentions.’ “They are to be studied 
for their composition and arrangement, suggestion 
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of light and shade, and rendering of the figure, of 
which I have no intention to speak, since in these 
matters pen drawing is subject to the same laws as 
any other form of art; but for technique these 
pen memoranda, which is what they are, as a rule, 
have little to teach the modern draughtsman.” 

Here is another quotation which seems to me 
more sound, yet many will disagree with his con- 
clusions: 

“With our present methods of business hustle, 
cheapness, sub-division—all simply other means for 
making money by doing bad work—we have de- 
bauched illustration, engraving and printing. I doubt 
if anything decent will be done in the future, cer- 
tainly not if the business man has any say—but good 
work has been done; this book proves it, and is a 
record of it. It is up to the draughtsman, engravers 
and printers to carry on and still improve, or go 
down in the great darkness which covers the blind 
world to-day and grows blacker every day, thanks 
to those who brought on the war, and the others 
who want to perpetuate it through the League of 
Notions—not Nations.” 

With everything in art with which he is in sym- 
pathy, Mr. Pennell is most appreciative. My own 
feeling is that his mind is closed to certain impres- 
sions. In this he seems to me quite like Ruskin, 
who was singularly blind to the beauty of Chinese 
art (possibly because he never saw any great 
Chinese paintings) but whose appreciation of Gothic 
art was so keen. Ruskin and Pennell would have 
quarreled continually, for what Pennell admired 
most, fluency, Ruskin hated. With much which 
Mr. Pennell says about conditions in America I 
am in hearty accord. But whether I agree with 
Mr. Pennell or not I find him a most stimulating 
writer. 


THE “CHICAGO SHOW” AND OTHERS 


By Hr Simons 


"7 itl Twenty-Sixth Annual Exhibiticn by Art- 
ists of Chicago and Vicinity is moderately ex- 
citing. Not because it reveals any achievements of 
new significance by any of the city’s “leading art- 
ists.” Nor because its average is higher than the 
usual mediocre level. Nor yet because it discovers 
extraordinary new talent. But rather because it 
indicates marked progress by some who have been 
regarded as the most promising artists here. 


Archibald John Motley, Jr., a colored man, 


until comparatively recently a student at the Art 
Institute, shows a “Portrait of My Father” and 
“Black and Tan Cabaret.” The former is con- 
servatively, but substantially, designed; its finer 
qualities are the sincerity and sympathy of the char- 
acterization, and its sensitive humor: a Chinese 
porcelain idol is on the table against which the old 
man rests, and above his head hangs a picture of 
racing-horses. The “Cabaret” is not of Chicago’s 
South Side; it is permeated with a foreign atmos- 
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phere, a sustained exotic redolence as of northern 
Africa. In the foreground is an open-air enclosure, 
half-lighted, filled with strange men and women, 
mulatto girls and pale laughing youths, smoking, 
drinking, whispering, laughing, and musicians 
hunched over their instruments, bawling into the 
sensuous chiaroscuro. ‘Though there is in this por- 
tion of the picture a vivacious vibration of lights 
and darks, the prevailing tone is green, spotted with 
the orange-yellow glow of shaded lights. ‘The wall 
is of soft green: through its arch is a glimpse of 
street, a battered lantern on a crooked post; beyond 
and above, three houses, darker green, their eight 
windows patterning with the lights on the tables, 
the shadows between the buildings a green that is 
almost black. In one high corner, a space of sky, 
deep blue-green. ‘The picture is seductive in its 
atmosphere. It evinces an excellent sense of color 
and feeling for design, and an ability to realize his 
material imaginatively, a humanness and a subtle 
humor that give Motley’s work distinct person- 
ality. 

Dulah Marie Evans’ “Cadences’”’ at the recent 
Salon des Réfusés was an interesting attempt at 
creation, self-defeated by its studied obviousness. 
In the present exhibition she has three things aston- 
ishingly advanced in the same manner. ‘Music’ 
and “Rain” are marred by unevenness, though the 
latter has areas of fine work—the handling of rock 
forms in the right of the picture, the movement of 
the figures in the background, the postures of some 
of the other figures. ‘Paloma Valley,” however, 
is the first thing she has shown that is spontaneously 
accomplished. Its color-tone is of unbroken refine- 
ment that contrasts agreeably with a certain raw- 
ness in some of her previous work. ‘The corres- 
pondence between the lines of the mountains and 
those of the figures in the fore is subtle and sure; 
the trees unify the composition; the whole canvas 
is disposed with grace and convincing logic. 

Anthony Angarola’s “Glenhaven” is even better 
that the “Compassion” that received honorable men- 
tion at the “American show” last November. For 
it is a more even piece; its tonal quality is one of 
the most genuine achievements in the collection; 
every detail of the composition is built into a single 
symphonic movement; the treatment of the sky is 
vigorous and at the same time atmospheric; there 
is a strong sense of form, of mass-contour, in the 
trees. ‘‘Fishermen’s Cove” and ‘“‘Kosni-Nook Road” 
are less simple than ‘“Glenhaven,” but they are 
equally impressive as an expression of a delicately 
sensitive, meditative personality, honestly at work 
with his vision of beauty. 


“The Healing Light” by Carl Hoeckner is one 
of his best things. On a low plane is a figure, the 
color of burnished copper, upon the breast of which 
strikes a shaft of magenta, green, blue and purple 
light. It electrifies the sufferer into resurrection; 
his body convulses and emanates vibrations of purple 
light, of response to incoming energy. Repetition 
of these elements are combined in strong two-dimen- 
sional form. It is done with amazing technical 
finesse and its powerful handling of a strauge color- 
scheme together with its stirring symbJlism makes 
it especially worthy of the prize awarded to it. 

Walter Rouseff is another young Chicagoan who 
within the last year has turned to imaginative mate- 
rial. In “Transcendency” and “At the Foot of 
Parnassus,” figures and elements of landscape are 
simplified; the line is graceful and decorative, but 
the figures lack substance. However, in the latter 
picture Rousseff has painted a composition that 
moves with direction as well as with grace; and in 
the pale color of both canvases are spaces of refined 
delicacy. 

Agnes Squire Potter won a prize with her por- 
trait, “Tommy”; it combines fine decorative quali- 
ties with vigor and freshness of characterization; it 
is unlabored and sincere. But her “Trail of the 
Engine” is a successful solution of a much more 
difficult problem—bare trees against winter sky, the 
blue smoke of a locomotive rolling amidst murkily 
iridescent winter-clouds, a spot of sunlight blurring 
through. The pattern of the branches is well 
drawn; repetitions and variations of the theme move 
through the sky with a subtlety that preserves the 
feeling of chill atmosphere; and the balance of sun- 
warmth and cool smoke and cloud is finely calcu- — 
lated. 

Karl Mattern has a little still life in very low 
key that is one of the most convincing things in the 
exhibition. “Omen” and “The Wandering Jew” 
by William S. Schwartz are fine arrangements of 
good color; the former, especially, has bits of excel- 
lent painting. Glen A. Mitchell has a portrait 
sketch that is splendid for its color-quality; the sub- 
ject is simplified into a strong composition and the 
picture is, besides, intriguing as a projection of 
character. 

Others whose work has good qualities are Gordon 
Saint Clair, Bert R. Elliott, H. Leon Roecker, 
Claude Buck, R. G. Wedderspoon, Gustave Bau- 
mann, Felix Russmann, Laura Van Pappelendam, 
Cynara and W. Ross Shattuck, Ignatz W. Sahula, 
Jacob Richard, Irma Kohn and William Owen, Jr. 

Many of the 289 canvases are, of course, negligi- 
ble. Gerald A. Frank’s ‘““Mary Garden as Carmen” 
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is positively metetricious. Admittedly decorative in 
intention, it can not be expected to be primarily a 
great interpretation of one of the most fascinating 
personalities in the contemporary world of the arts; 
but the subordination of that character to the nonen- 


tity of a casual model would be unjustified even in a 


great decoration—and the decorativeness of this 
thing consists of a figure without distinction, with 
slipshod distortion of body, with muddy green shad- 
ows on lifeless flesh, decked with gilt and silver, 
placed before a conventional background of silver 
and gilt. 

This is the nadir of the exhibition. “The show 
misses not a degree of banality and mediocrity. Its 
zenith—admittedly not of great altitude—is in the 
evident growth of the few younger men and women 
whose efforts still are engaged in constructive de- 
velopment. 


eee sculpture is, on the whole, superior to that 
in former “Chicago shows.” Hester Bremer’s 
large “Mother and Child,” to which the Joseph 
N. Eisendrath prize is awarded, outclasses by far 
anything else in the statuary group. There is a 
magnificent sensuousness about it. ‘The modelling 
is free, but without eccentric mannerism. It is 
composed with sweeping simplicity. “The folded 
legs of the woman provide a firm base; the thighs 
move back in a plane that reaches up to the large 
cluster of grapes in her left hand; her torso inclines 
to the right, the head to the left; the child stands 
at the right. It is in perfect balance, a splendid 
composition, and there are details of the greatest 
charm. 

Albin Polasek shows an ideal conception, “Man 
Chiseling His Own Destiny,” in glazed terra cotta. 
It is too like Rodin; but it has a swiftness of execu- 
tion that makes it interesting. The five pieces by 
Gustavo Arcila Uribe, a young South American 
come to Chicago within the last year, are extremely 
diverse. One, a Christ-head, which is reproduced 
elsewhere in this issue, received the Mrs, John 
C. Shaffer prize. Another, “Ethel,” is a por- 
trait of a young girl in which the columnar 
treatment of long curls on either side and the model- 
ling of the hair and upper portion cf the face make 
a composition at once strong and full of charm. 
Samuel Klasstorner’s portrait of Charles E. David- 
son is remarkable for its veracity and its meticulous 
detail. Two little painted wood-carvings by Emil 
Armin are among the most delightful and the most 
directly expressive pieces in the sculpture-group. 
Carl Christian More has an effective, tiny bit of 
modernism called “Out of Work.” 


ONCURRENT with this display of paintings - 

and sculpture, the Chicago Society of Etchers 
held its annual exhibition. It was an affair con- 
sistent with the record of this, the oldest organiza- 
tion of etchers in America. 

The four Frank G. Logan prizes were awarded, 
respectively, to Sears Gallagher for his stirring 
‘Maine Coast”; the Robert F. Logan for “Pont 
Marie, Paris’; to Cleo Damianakes, for “Foun- 
tain,” and to J. W. Winkler. 

Among the 283 items are eight by Ernest D. 
Roth—the three from Segovia, especially, being 
splendid plates. Celestino Celestint’s “Fishermen’s 
Houses, Lake Trasimeno” and “Fonte Lucente, 
Fiesoli” are unusual in clear depth of tone. Cleo 
Damianakes’ prize etching, as well as her “Creek”’ 
and “Impromptu” are a little florid; but “Scherzo” 
and “Allegretto,” from which excessively orna- 
mented landscape is eliminated, are interesting for 
their handling of the figure. Eugene Higgins’ three 
character-studies are impressive in their simplicity, 
their massing of large tone-masses and their imag- 
inative warmth. In “Produce Alley,” E. T. Hur- 
ley has used an individual method with fine atmos- 
pheric effect. Roi Partridge’s “Las Gomas” and 
“Live Oak and Orange” are beautiful prints; the 
arrangement of trees in the former is excellent. No 
impression on the walls is more filled with depth 
and atmosphere than the boat-scene by Zella de 
Milhau. 

These are only a few of the notably good exhibits. 
The sustained character of the show may be appre- 
ciated from this partial list of other exhibitors: 
Anne Goldthwaite, Philip Little, William Auerbach 
Levy, Hesketh Hubbard, Gottardo Piazzoni, M. 
Simpson Stewart, Eileen Soper, Frank W. Benson, 
Lee Sturges, H. Van Raalte, Thomas Eddy Tall- 
madge, J. Paul Verres, Mrs. Bertha Jacques, E. 
Mazzoni-Zarini, Rosalind Abramson, John Arms 
Taylor, Beatrice S. Levy, Dirk Baksteen, ‘Theresa 
F. Bernstein, Ozias Dodge, Fred S. Haines, Pedro 
J. Lemos, Bruce Robertson, J. C. A. Traill. 


ROFESSIONAL members of the Arts Club 
gave their annual exhibition, January 3 to 16. 
It was more than dull; it was deplorable. 

Faggil’s “Tagore” and “Yone Noguchi” were 
there, forlorn in_ their superiority. “There was 
“Blind Fisherman” by Agnes Squire Potter, not so 
interesting as the imaginative thing she has begun 
more recently to do, but more successful in its kind. 
Emil Armin had a large blockprint that showed 
an original talent, but combined too many elements 
to be quite effective. ‘There was a crayon sketch 
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of Ben Hecht by Bert R. Elliott, a lively cartoon 
with strong linear balance, conveying an impression 
of Chicago’s latest literary limelighter in a char- 
acter of sardonic humor that undoubtedly was satis- 
factory to the sitter. Marguerite C. Kreutzberg 
showed a still-life that was charming in its quiet 
tone and gentle humor. 

Dulah Marie Evans Krehbiel, Mrs. Bertha 
Jacques, Mary Locke Brewer, Mabel Key and 
Richard G. Wedderspoon had pleasant pictures. 
The rest of the show was deplorable—or at least 


dull. 


OMETHING must be written, even though it 

be tardy, about the fourteen oils and twenty- 
two drawings and water-colors by Hodler exhibited 
at the Arts Club in December. For, although it 
lacked any major composition to exemplify the 
achievement of the master, it gave vivid insight to 
the development and principles of his art. 

Most of the exhibits were sketches, some for his 
most spacious and famous murals. One was im- 
pressed that his conceptions had acquired such defi- 
niteness by the time they were first recorded. Yet 
one realized, too, that Hodler’s work gained im- 
mensely, in final execution, in the emphasis of com- 
positional principles and in strength of color. It 
seemed also to have gained in spontaneity. For 
here was evidence that his conception did not be- 
come static once it was outlined in the sketch, but 
that this provided him with a point of departure 
from which his idea, once having got itself into 
terms of the medium, clarified and strengthened. 

One encountered an apparent paradox: the 
sketches seemed free to the point of the dashing; at 
the same time, upon consideration, they appeared 
most carefully done—certain details were worked 
into studied elaboration. But this apparent discrep- 
ancy was resolved by the reflection that all of them 
were designed on an organic principle. Thus, the 
five figures in the study for “La Nuit” bore the 
same relation to each other that the figures in Hod- 
ler’s greatest murals have. The elements in the 
sketch, “Le Faucheur,” are brought together with 
an architectural construction. Repetition, countered 
by balancing contradiction, runs all through “Fem- 
mes en Marche,” “Retraint de Marignan” and “Le 
depart des Volontaires de Jéna.” These bases of 
composition being arrived at with the spontaneity 
of assuredness, the artist then could elaborate de- 
tails of drawing, become fascinated by intricacies of 
anatomy, and still find exhilaration in executing 
works for which these were but preliminaries. 

How instinct was Hodler’s sense of composition, 


was made vivid by the things in which were single 
figures that later were combined with others in 
finished compositions. In the drawing “Eurhytmie,” 
for instance, the single figure was simplified ex- 
tremely, but in the draperies on either side was tone 
after tone of resonant harmony. A_ water-color 
poster “L’Art”’ included only a woman kneeling, in 
profile, draped and hooded in blue, and on either 
side red flowers on tall slender stalks. This simple 
theme, also, was developed with full counterpoint. 
And the oil-sketch “Regard dans 1|’Infini” was 
notable for the same characteristic. A characteristic 
that explains the satisfaction to be found in Hodler’s 
art: for it amounts to this, that he mastered his 
technic of design so well that he could present his 
conception in the simplest essentials, revealing inter- 
est in the larger elements of each picture and making 
it so consistent throughout that the apparently simple 
detail holds the interest without necessitating resort 
to mere ornamentation. 

Even in a hard and much greyed little picture, 
“T’Enfant,” done in 1889, the consideration in dis- 
posing of every space within the frame, the sim- 
plicity, the substantiality, the hard freshness that 
took different direction in Hodler’s later work were 
apparent. ‘Then there was a ruggedly finished por- 
trait of himself, and one of Mathias Morahrt, editor 
of Le Temps, done with great gusto. Its composi- 
tion emphasized the organic principle carried for- 
ward by many contemporary Germans; this picture 
alone would explain why they acknowledge Hodler, 
with Cézanre, the Cubists and others of the post- 
impressionists, a predecessor in their methods. 
Finally, there was the oil “La Femme Morte.” 
Against pillow and sheets of white and green, with 
shadows and folds almost black, the head lay—face 
green and yellow, lips and nostrils red, black hair 
rigidly drawn back, strokes of brown in a hand 
laid across the sheet and in the neck and ears. It 
was as stark as death itself. It was the mother of 
his son, who died in 1915. This might be consid- 
ered to have filled the lack of one of its author’s 
famous paintings as the center of the collection. 
For it was as authentically emotional, as honestly 
direct, as true an expression of his simple and cour- 
ageous personality as he left. 


| Walter Ufer, who knows Chicago from A to Z, 
writes to me that he hopes that Hi Simons will be 
a regular correspondent of THE Arts. It is up 
to Hi Simons, for we are all well pleased with his 
work. Ufer says that he will wake folks up and 
that is what most of us need.—Eprror. ] 


CHICAGO LETTER 


By KATHARINE EGGLESTON ROBERTS 


ANUARY brought to Chicago two particularly 

fine exhibitions of rare Oriental porcelains, pot- 
teries and bronzes—one at the Arts Club in con- 
junction with a display of early tapestries and of 
Old English furniture and the other at the Art In- 
stitute. 

The extraordinary exhibition at the Arts Club 
was under the combined direction of Parish-Watson 
& Co., Frank Partridge, and Knoedler & Co. of 
New York. ‘The Chinese porcelains were of the 
K’ang Hsi, Yung Ching, and Chien Lung periods, 
the potteries of the first to eleventh centuries, and 
the bronzes of the Shang and Chou Dynasties. One 
of the most exquisite of the porcelains was a baluster- 
shaped Ming period vase. On its delicate apple- 
green ground two dragons in aubergine and yellow 
guard the sacred pearl, while about the neck were 
flying ho-ho birds, also in aubergine, yellow and 
green with black legs. A Sung Chun six-sided 
flower pot with an outside glaze of rare red and an 
inside glaze of soft blue was especially beautiful. 
‘There were many fine jades, including two small 
pieces of minutely carved yellow jade and one very 
graceful green koro. ‘The early bronzes were of 
great beauty. 

The tapestries included a large Gothic tapestry 
from the collection of the late J. P. Morgan, de- 
picting a portion of the composition known as “The 
Conflict of the Virtues and Vices,” taken from the 
set of “An Allegorical History of Christianity.” 
No less rich in color but much smaller was an old 
Flemish Renaissance piece, ‘““The Descent from the 
Cross,” run with gold and silver threads. 

Examples of English Chippendale, Queen Anne, 
Adam, Sheraton, and Hepplewhite furniture vied 
for attention with some notable canvases by Nat- 
tier, Hoppner, Hobbema, Stuart, and Fragonard. 

Following this exhibition the Arts Club galleries 
are offering flower and garden water colors by 
Frank Galsworthy and a contrasting room full of 
Degas drawings. The water colors are extremely 
literal and show an appalling amount of work and 
careful attention to detail. “The Degas sketches are 


a delight. His bold free strength and excellent 
draughtsmanship need no encomiums today. Aside 
from the “Cavalier,” ‘Gentleman Rider” and 


“Jockey” most of the sketches are interesting studies 
of his favorite danseuse. I particularly liked the 
“Femme nue assise s’essuyant les cheveux.” Ap- 
parently Galsworthy’s flowers have their devotees as 
do Degas’ danseuses. Probably it is well we do not 
all worship at the same shrine. “There would be 
such a crowd, 


At the Art Institute the Oriental Loan exhibition 
of Chinese and Korean antiques is, just now, some- 
what neglected owing to interest in the Chicago’s 
artists’ exhibition upstairs.. This gives one an ex- 
cellent opportunity to view them. In the group of 
early T’ang period pottery is a unique glazed horse, 
a pair of glazed brown camels, and some remark- 
able tinted dancing figures, an extraordinary group 
of musicians, and some jewel trees of marvelous 
craftsmanship. Of the same period are the colored 
glazed God of Death and a camel with packs, still 
showing evidences of the polychroming which once 
adorned it. “hese have been given to the Institute 
by Mr. George H. Suddard. ‘The Han period 
is represented by a number of figures, including a 
horse and several warriors, and by a collection of 
jars belonging to the class of mortuary pottery. 
The stone figure of the Goddess of Mercy and the 
heads of Buddha and the God of Death, presented 
by Mr. Robert Allerton last year, are a part of this 
exhibit, together with another stone head of Buddha, 
the gift of Mrs. C. Morse Ely. Another fascinat- 
ing figure is that of a fourteenth century Korean 
wooden Buddha lacquered in gold. ‘This exhibition 
has been made possible through the generosity ot 
Mrs. Richard T. Crane, Mr. Samuel A. Marx, Mr. 
Robert Allerton, Mrs. William J. Calhoun, Mr. 
Russell Tyson, Mr. George H. Suddard, Mrs. 
George F. Smith, Mrs. Fred W. Smith, Mrs. C. 
Morse Ely and Mrs. Potter Palmer. 


At the end of the month interest centers on the 
“Twenty-sixth Annual Exhibition by Artists of 
Chicago and Vicinity,” which opened at the Art-In- 
stitute last week. The geographical requirements 
for admission to this show are not so limited as they 
may seem, for an artist who has once been a resi- 
dent and exhibitor in Chicago may enter his work, 
even though his present residence be California or 
Maine. In spite of this some of our best artists 
disappointed us by not exhibiting. 


As usual, the exhibition of sculpture is compara- 
tively small. Albin Polasek’s well-known “Man 
Chiseling His Own Destiny” is a strongly philo- 
sophical work in black glazed terra cotta, represent- 
ing man freeing himself from the rock of adversity. 
It is thorough in conception and execution. A foun- 
tain, “Mother and Child,” by Hester Bremer, is 
one of the most beautifully modeled things seen in 
any of our recent exhibitions. “The entire composi- 
tion is achieved with striking unity and fullness and 
gives the impression of solidity without heaviness. 
A small torso statuette of bronze by Emil Zettler is 
a bit of exceptionally fine technique. ‘There is also 
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a Christ head of great simplicity, called by Gustavo 
Arcila Uribe, the sculptor, “The Sermon on the 
Mount.” A rare sublimity and repose mark it as 
an exceptional work of art. It has a spirituality 
that is too infrequent in our art. Other figures by 
the same sculptor do not approach it. 

Of the three hundred paintings it is more difficult 
to select striking examples. “They are lost in a sea 
of the commonplace. Even the judges may not al- 
ways indicate merit in the award of prizes since con- 
ditions governing the award often demand that the 
recipient be one who has never before received a 
prize. ‘The better canvas escapes the yellow ribbon 
that is placed beneath an inferior work and the gen- 
eral public uncognizant of the conditions is led 
astray and wonders. May this not partly account 
for the fact that many of the pictures are built on 
the same recipe each year? No one objects to a rep- 
etition of subject if it is handled with originality. 
What we want is more virility, more spontaneity, 
mote movement and rhythm, more life. ‘There is 
good color and freedom of movement in Grace 
Rayvlin’s . “Street - in Kairoun, _“Funis.’ “There is 
good drawing in Bert Elliott’s “River, Road,” and 
“Tower” though one feels that his interest in the 
sky has made him neglect the tower a bit. Karl 
Buehr’s canvas, “Girlhood,” shows balance and 
nicely toned color but tends to be a bit too passive. 
Two canvases, “Black and Tan Cabaret” and ‘“‘Por- 
trait of my Father,” painted by Archibald John 
Motley, Jr., are interesting in their promise of what 
the artist may do. An unpretentious but well 
drawn still-life was done by Karl Mattern. Equally 
unpretentious. and extremely likeable is Helen L. 
Walker’s small canvas called “The Valley” which 
gives the impression of having been inspired by some 
ancient folk tale. The gnome-like little man has 
real strength in him. One of the canvases creating 
much comment is Gerald Frank’s portrait of “Mary 
Garden-as Carmen.” Part of it is modeled roundly 
and part done in a flatter, somewhat decorative 
style accomplishing a unique ensemble having some- 
thing less than Miss Garden’s quite definite person- 
ality. As an interpretation of Carmen, we are ail 
entitled to our own, Miss Garden to hers and Mr. 
Frank to his. But the thing that confuses one most 
is the drawing. 

Among other artists exhibiting work, the style 
of which is so well-known that little comment is 
needed, are E. Martin Hennings, Henry Leon 
Roecker, Carl Hoeckner, Adam Emory Albright, 
Anthony Angarola, Jessie Arms Botke, Will Hol- 
ingsworth, Marie G. Cameron, Frank V. Dudley, 
Frederick M. Grant, Oliver Dennett Grover, Lucie 


Hartrath, Rudolph F. Ingerle, Wilson Irvine, Cari 
R. Krafft, Pauline Palmer, Wellington J. Rey- 
nolds, Ramon Shiva, Anna Lee Stacy and John F. 
Stacey, Joseph Birren and Laura Van Pappelendam. 

The Albert Roullier print galleries are hung with 
the etchings of Adolphe Beaufrére who proves his 
versatility both in choice of subject and treatment. 
He depicts an Algerian or a French landscape with 
equal intimacy of feeling and is so strong a techni- 
cian that he is able to work in whatever style is 
best suited to his theme. Of the French landscapes, 
one of the best is ““La Route Bordée d’Eucalyptus” 
because of its remarkable depth. But it is in the 
treatment of religious subjects that we find his 
greatest individuality, for in these le a simplicity 
and rhythmical spontaneity that can come only when 
the etcher knows his needle well enough to forget 
it. In “La Retour de |’ Enfant Prodigue”’ the figure 
of the father running toward his son is exquisite in 
its motion. ‘This and one of the smaller plates, 
“Fuite en Egypte’” have a particular appeal for me. 
Beaufrére knows the connotative value of every line 
so thoroughly that he can afford to be economical 
of them. Again he is not afraid to handle skies. 
The word “modern” has been forced to mean so 
many things that it has grown to mean almost 
nothing and yet we have found no fitting substi- 
tute. Beaufrére’s etchings are modern in that they 
have a vital quality and a verity of atmosphere that 
makes them living. 

Carson, Pirie, Scott & Co. recently gave another 
of their ‘‘out-of-town” exhibitions, the sixth this 
winter. ‘This one was held at Rockford and was 
eminently successful. Canvases of American paint- 
ers from Inness down to the present day pictures by 
Guy Wiggins, Gaspard, Wilson, Irvine, Childe 
Hassam, Metcalf, Bruce Crane, Murphy, and Push- 
man were hung under the direction of Erwin Barrie 
who has developed this plan of carrying the good 
things to the smaller towns. He is to be congratu- 
lated upon his most effective propaganda for popu- 
larizing the work of American artists. 

The O’Brien galleries have received several new 
canvases from Ettore Caser who is painting in Italy. 
Of the five, “A Night in Venice” and “Roman 
Dances” are most distinctive in their rich warmth 
of color and that, of course, is the most likable thing 
in Caser’s work. One often wishes for more variety 
in his compositions. 

Neoma Nagel announces the coming of Joseph 
Stella’s work to her galleries in the Courtyard. 
I am preparing to take a few days of freedom from 
pen and typewriter and enjoy the exhibition, for 
such a treat comes too rarely. 
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ECAUSE the “S.S. Tenacity” does not sail on 
time, the little inn in an old French seacoast 
village became the background for a thrilling drama. 
And life so real, that you seem a very part of it, 
moves in and out of the narrow doorway, up and 
down the fatal staircase—the sea world, with its 
philosophies, its wit, its tragedies passes through 
Mme. Cordier tavern, resting there for morning 
coffee, or a glass of white wine. Therese who pours 
the wines and makes the coffee is young and sweet. 
and lonely for the young man who “went away 
without leaving his address.” “Se figurez vous ca!” 
Then come two printer’s boys from Paris. After 
six years in the trenches and barracks, resenting all 
restraint, and so, about to sail to Canada and free- 
dom on the “Tenacity.” 

But the “Tenacity” and Therese intervene, and 
the plans of Bastien and Sigard are changed as 
though the hand of fate had been laid upon them. 
The boiler of the “Tenacity” breaks. And so, in- 
cidentally, does the heart of Sigard. 

What a story Chas, Vildrac tells in these few 
hours, and how finely and sensitively it is trans- 
lated by Sidney Howard from the French. One 
might say transferred rather than translated, into 
English, so completely does Mr. Howard give you 
the quality and sense of the French language. This 
translator is far too subtle an artist in words not to 
be able to make a vivid French characterization in 
pure English. 

The little inn is thoroughly French in detail and 
feeling, the acting is done with full knowledge and 
appreciation of Gallic racial traits. And there is 
something deeper, too, in this simple poetical play— 
the very quality of the spirit which is France, as 
dificult to portray, as it is to describe proportion 
in architecture—that evanescent yet fundamental 
quality which is the very heart of a nation. The 
thing that we call folk lore in music and verse. 

Augustin Duncan, who directs the production 


(it was staged by Robert Jones) has lived and’ 


worked and played in France. He knows the land 
and the people. In his wisdom, which seems to me 
unfailing, he treats each character with respect, 
giving due weight to the humblest person and 
sentence, 

In his own part of the drunken longshoreman, 
he sees, or rather creates, a rare living personality. 
Through his rags and unkempt person shines out— 
a philosopher, a seer—one who loves his fellow 
men. His spirit, his money, his time is forever at 


their service. When Bastien tells Hidoux that he 
is going to Canada “‘to find freedom,” Hidoux tells 
him that “freedom is within,” that it does not 
come with signing papers. One profoundly hopes 
that the white wine, which Hidoux offers so rever- 
ently as the panacea for all cares, may be indeed the 
means of escape for his spirit into other worlds, 
where, perhaps, his feet may tread the wine press, 
and his heart flame to conscious happiness. 

The play moves, as life does in a small seaport 
town, quite slowly, carelessly, with terrible tense 
moments, quietly lived. Therese listens breathlessly 
over her sewing as Sigard, the gentler of the boys, 
tells her his vision of a little home, with chickens 
in garden and roses, and “You standing in the door- 
way.” It might have come to pass, but the sailors 
burst in for wine and coffee. Sigard, weak from an 
accident, goes to bed, and Bastien, who seeks “‘free- 
dom” in Canada smiles at Therese and tells her she 
is pretty. 

At night when the inn is closed and Therese 
remains to wash the glasses’ and lock up, Bastien 
coaxes her to drink champagne with him, and the 
breathless waiting when Therese creeps down the 
cellar stairs to find the champagne and Bastien 
listens at the stairway is one of the most intense 
moments any play the year has brought us. At a little 
table they sip the wine, and Bastien tells Therese of 
those sad days in the trenches, and “that she is all 
he longed for in that terrible time.” And Therese 
kisses him softly, murmuring “Poor Poilu.” With 
Bastien’s arms about her they climb the little stair- 
way, creeping silently past Sigard’s door. “The 
kind Sigard,”—she mourns for him. 

And a week later at daybreak they are packing 
to run away. They have fallen in love. She is 
still sad to hurt Sigard, but life has come to her, and 
Sigard and the lover who failed to leave his address 
are both forgotten. 

Then comes the very fine moment when out of 
chaos and desperation, the weakling Sigard finds 
himself—he will go to Canada alone, not for free- 
dom, but for life. ; 

There is never a moment in the whole play where 
a situation is speeded up, when any incident is 
forced beyond its value. Wit is born of characters 
and incidents, and sorrow is as inevitable and in- 
exorable as Fate itself doles out. 

The play ends quietly. Old Hidoux carries 
Sigard’s bag down to the “Tenacity” and Mme. 
Cordier wishes him luck, as she turns to pour out 
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brandy for the sailors who will soon be aboard the 
ship. ‘There is no coffee because Therese has run 
away.” Madame is reproachful; but the sailor men 
are quite human and understanding. “She is young 
—yes,” and “love must have its way.” 

In this beautiful quiet fashion, you see a heart 
broken, a new character born, life illumined; you 
see a humble soul as a humanitarian, and you some- 
how understand the world better. 

You have seen a great drama, so great that you 
are almost uncertain that it is drama. But you 
do know without a shadow of doubt that it is life. 


ERVIA has produced another sculptor whose 
work is startling in its originality of conception 
and rhythmical quality of technique. Penic is a 
pupil of that great Servian, Mestrovic—the shep- 
herd sculptor—whose work was considered so pre- 
cious by his own nation that during the war it was 
collected by the Servian government and sent to 
England for safety. Mestrovic is adored in Servia, 
as Chaliapin is in Russia and Duse is in Italy— 
national figures all, who are more like monuments to 
art, than individual human beings. 

Penic is singularly unlike Mestrovic, whose mod- 
elling always carries a profound note of solemnity; 
yet in that quality, which is called ‘archaic sim- 
plicity,” and which is usually deep intellectuality, the 
younger man brings to mind immediately the 
achievement of his teacher and master. Penic’s 
work is less static, less suggestive of architectural 
decoration. Somehow, I never think of Mestrovic 
as working “in the round.” It is as though he saw 
all people as he had regarded the world from his 
silent Servian hilltops—flat spaces, still outlines, 
forms expressive, decorative, but immutable. ‘The 
sweep of his vision is high and broad, but not varied 
or emotional. ‘Though Penic has a rich sense of 
decoration he possesses also a beauty of line that is 
like the dip of a violin bow as it presses through a 
phrase of vital music—as Kreisler does a Chopin 
Nocturne. In fact, Penic’ work all gives one the 
impression of being done to music. His figures 
have an élan, a rapture of movement that silent art 
does not always succeed in attaining. Nothing 
seems to daunt this sculptor. He works, as it were, 
in the fifth dimension without regard to space or 
specific gravity. What more splendid defying of all 
the laws of Nature than he has accomplished in 
“La Danse Rythmique,” with that magnificent fig- 
ure swung out into space as surely and freely as a 
bird sails with the wind. ‘There is no sense of sus- 
pended motion, no waiting for a gesture to continue; 
it is as though for a body to float in the ether were 


quite as natural as swimming in the sea or resting on 
a mountain peak. “There is something heroic in the 
supremely realized poise of this group—an imper- 
sonal greatness possessed by the Gods of Walhalla, 
far removed from the restlessness that always .ac- 
companies an interrupted gesture, no matter how 
fine the movement. 


1S it is permitted to disagree with the editor (and 
I am sure it is in so liberal a publication as THE 
Arts), I would like to record some of*my impres- 
sions of George Bellows’ painting—his significance, 
his accomplishment and his influence. 

In THe Arts for November Mr. Field speaks 
of Bellows as “seeking formulas to prop up his 
work”—‘“using other men’s theories as a crutch,” 
having been created by a cruel divinity “without 
the artistic instinct.” Each phrase quoted fills me 
with astonishment. After close observation of Bel- 
lows’ work for at least ten years, I find in his art 
the antithesis of every one of these statements. I 
do not find that “little questions trouble” Bellows 
and keep him from “the great question of life.” 
On the contrary, I realize more and more that he 
is so absorbed in the rich springs of life, that he 
ignores almost too much the popular face values that 
make for so great popularity in America. The 
sentimental veneer of life never holds Bellows. He 
is always moving past superficiality to facts, and 
seeing facts in their true relation to life as a whole, 
using his imagination and his cultivated judgment 
without prejudice or favor. 

In a review of ‘““The Growth of the Soil” by Mr. 
Field in the November Arts, he speaks most search- 
ingly and convincingly of an artist’s need to develop 
from the personal to the impersonal in his art, to 
portray life first as a man living and second as a 
man observing, to feel life with profound emotion 
and to record it with enlightened cool understand- 
ing. This, it seems to me, is exactly what George 
Bellows does. He thinks into life intimately and 
then he stands back and regards it philosophically. 
No one can question that he is vitally interested in 
new theories, new ideas, old ideals, just as all stu- 
dents and workers should be if they are going to 
progress with their years. And how stupid it would 
be not to keep a mind open to all development, even 
toward the smaller movements in contemporaneous 
art. And I think George Bellows keeps an open 
heart and soul as well as an open mind. 

Mr. Field uses Steinlen as an example of the 
man who knows how to paint a crowd as a mass 
and as individuals. He does; but so does Bellows. 
In a Bellows crowd, people are presented with a 
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large impersonal vision, yet each individual with 
definite peculiarities and interests. “The crowd as a 
whole is seen by an artist, the individuals by a close, 
friendly observer of life. 

Let us observe that extraordinary excursion into 
the very heart of life, George Bellows’ painting of 
Edith Cavel. It will especially illustrate the point 
of view. There is no more profoundly heroic, 
deeply touching incident of the war than the sacrifice 
of Edith Cavel. The unutterable beauty of the last 
few hours of her life are beyond words moving and 
splendid. This Bellows felt deeply. But when he 
transferred this tragic moment to canvas he did it 
very quietly; eloquently, but without display. It 
takes genius to do an epic in paint as it would in 
poetry. What an opportunity for melodrama, for 
fine art phrases; but the very quietness of Bellows’ 
drawing leaves one breathless. ‘The slender white 
figure descends the narrow stairway in the back- 
ground slowly, impressively moving toward death; 
the executioners awaiting her in the gray light. In 
this study of a terrible fact, Bellows has not drawn 
one sentimental line. 

“He is,’ as Mr. Field says, “a man full of 
energy,” and fortunately for his art, this energy is 
held in leash by a rich imagination, a delicate sensi- 
bility and always a rare equilibrium. This, Mr. 
Field does not say. 

I am almost leaving out the painting of “The 
Boy” which accompanies this article. I happened 
to be in Woodstock at the time this picture was 
painted. It is an excellent illustration of George 
Bellows’ method of achieving the impersonal in art. 
The first study was mainly a brilliantly painted 
likeness of a good-looking spirited youth. It 
wouldn’t do. The boy was painted again, in simpler 
clothes, and in easier pose. ‘The stiff collar was 
discarded. It was still a portrait of just that par- 
ticular boy as he looked vacation time. And then 
in New York at Bellows’ show, I found this last 
study of “The Boy.” It had become a portrait of 
all cheerful, robust, self-reliant, care-free youth. 
George Bellows had held the individual charmingly 
but had worked out an impersonal note that made 
the painting more than a portrait. 

Perhaps the most préeminent instance of this im- 
personal quality of genius in Bellows’ work is in 
two paintings exhibited last season. One in the 
New Society at the Wildenstein Galleries, and the 
other taking a prize at a National Arts’ Exhibition. 
The group shown at the New Society Exhibition, 
you will remember, was of three people, a little girl 
and two fine old ladies, ‘This does not seem an un- 
usual subject. But in these three figures was real- 


ized so much of homely life,—beauty, tenderness, 
dignity, courage: A little girl quite happy, with 
loveliness of body and expression, the spirit of eter- 
nal childhood; and those two splendid old women, 
about them naught extenuated, and naught set 
down in malice; theirs is a fine, kind understand- 
ing of life, appreciation and humor. ‘The painting 
is done with a rare insight into youth and age, with 
a vision of the beauty that belongs to both, that is 
in the kind eyes of youth and the divine heart of 
age. ‘The technique is at once powerful and tender, 
with a knowledge of color, of tonality, that leaves 
the composition enveloped in a curious, velvety 
atmosphere, something almost too spiritual to char- 
acterize, a rich mantle of bloom that seems to en- 
hance color and draw together the figures, rendering 
the group separate from all other phases of life. 
Something of the same mysterious beauty came to 
me years ago at The Hague in a gallery of Franz 
Hals’ paintings. 

The portrait of Bellows’ mother, shown at the 
National Arts Exhibition is a characterization of 
rare integrity. It also possesses that quality of 
seeming to be enveloped in beauty. George Bellows 
paints his mother as though he had never seen her 
except as an artist, and also as though he had been 
her very little boy and well beloved son; with in- 
timate knowledge but also with an artistic with- 
drawal to another kingdom. 

In his landscapes again he possesses, to me, this 
power to see life clearly and to see it whole. “There 
are local incidents in his landscapes, but there is 
always a quality significant beyond the exact scene 
painted, as a mother may adore one child yet love 
all children. I cannot feel in his art “a petty pre- 
occupation with arrangement, color, composition.” 
These essentials in the world of art must, of course, 
be considered. “They are every man’s equipment, 
and if a man is a student and an experimenter, as 
every creative, progressive artist is, new ideas of ar- 
rangement, color and composition must of necessity 
stimulate interest and increase knowledge. “Be- 
cause,’ as Mr. Bellows himself has said, “the most 
interesting thing that any artist can do for his art 
is to increase his knowledge, and that he must con- 
tinue to do all his life.” In addition to an 
appreciation of life and this desire for knowledge, 
Mr. Bellows has a profound understanding of beauty 
and a technique that has been enriched and enlarged 
to portray this beauty. 

[Of course, Mrs, Roberts, THE Arts welcomes 
discussion, for out of discussion comes truth. If we 
all felt alike what a stupid old world it would be. 
—EDIrTor. | 
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HE Bridgman drawing competition has been 

amusing, more so than I could have supposed. 
The first prize (a year’s subscription to THE Arts) 
has gone to Miss Haynes, of Brooklyn, who guessed 
the drawing was a fist (which was really Mr. Bridg- 
man’s intention) with a consolation prize (also a 
year’s subscription) to Miss Margaretta Gratz 
Brown, of St. Louis. It did not seem fair not to 
allow a prize to the Middle West so I gave the 
consolation prize to the first correct answer from 
that section. 


The prize for the most appropriate answer was 
given to Mr. George Currie, of Richmond Boro, 
New York City. He suggested that the drawing 
represented the first five seconds of creation. Mr. 
Edward C. Blum, a trustee of the Brooklyn 
Museum, won the second prize (three months’ 
subscription to THE Arts) for the suggestion that 
it represented the spleen of a man who had died 
a reaction against the Volstead act. Among other 
guesses were a tornado; a storm at sea; two running 
horses’ heads; an idiot who had gone to sleep pick- 
ing his teeth; an ear; the head, shoulders and torso 
of an old man; mother and child; two nudes; three 
nudes; a Daumier caricature; a Rodin caricature; 
a rock; Polyphemus; chaos; profile of a man; a 
a great Dane dog; a nanny-goat, and the ghost of my 
great uncle thoroughly angered. In the Forum will 
be found a few of the letters received. The number 
of replies exceeded one hundred. Less than ten per 
cent suggested a fist. I regret to say that in quite 
a number of cases there was internal evidence in 
the letter that the answerer had looked in the 
Bridgman book before sending in a reply. What is 
the good of living if a man is not going to play fair? 


OUR work has faults which are so common 

that I am publishing my criticism of it. Your 
canvas is confused. It should be simple. Let us 
see wherein the confusion lies. 


Take your painting and compare it with the 
model. As you look at her, notice that there is a 
tendency of all the lights to be of a certain tone, 
and for the shades to be somewhat more varied. As 
the hangings of your room are largely orange you 
will find that most of the shades and shadows tend 
to be warm in color, tend toward dark orange. As 
the light is the clear white light of outdoors the 
lights will seem bluish in contrast to the warmth of 
the colors of the hangings in the room. All planes 
turned toward the window partake of the nature of 
the light coming in the window. All planes turned 


STUDENT 


away from the window get their light through re- 
flection, through reflection from the warm hangings 
of the room. Here then you have your model 
divided into the planes turned toward the window, 
which are relatively light and bluish in tone, and 
the planes turned away from the window which 
are dark and warm. ‘These planes melt into one 
another, it is true, yet there is no excuse for your 
not getting the relative coldness of the lights and 
the relative warmth of the shades. 


“But I thought shadows were always blue.” 
You did, did you? Who’s been teaching you any 
such rubbish as that? Shadows can be anything 
but pale cadmium. “Throw away all that you’ve 
learned about the colors of shadows. Look each 
shadow squarely in the face and decide what its 
color, what its tonal value really is. Don’t let your- 
self be downed by a shadow. 


Through consistently giving to your light and 
shades their proper color relation by keeping your 
lights simple and relatively uniform in color and by 
giving to your shades the variety which they have 
whenever the surroundings vary in color (for the 
shades are influenced by reflections from the sur- 
roundings) you will obtain unity. The confusion 
of your painting was caused by your not having 
grasped this fact. 


Confusion is usually the result of a lack of grasp 
of the essentials and by an over-emphasis of unessen- 
tial details. 


READER writes requesting information about 
half-tone blocks. “I have quite a number of 
plates and several have corroded, the copper being 
covered with verdigris. What can I do with them, 
and what should I do with the uninjured ones so 
that they will not corrode?” ‘To prevent corrosion 
keep the blocks in a dry place. As an extra pre- 
caution cover the copper with a coat of wax, soft- 
ened in turpentine. Not only will the coat prevent 
corrosion but it will be quite a protection against 
physical injury. ‘The wax is easily removed with 
turpentine. Shellac is also a protection. Alcohol 
should be used to remove the shellac. Whether shel- 
lac or wax is used it is necessary to remove every 
trace before using the block. A block that is only 
corroded in the lights can usually be restored. Take 
it at once to a reliable photoengraver and he will 
probably be able to reburnish the corroded portion. 
Take with you, if possible, a print from the block, 
one made before corrosion, or the photograph from 
which the block was originally made. 


COMMENT ON THE ARTS 


NGLISH portraits of the XVIIIth Century 

are being shown at John Levy’s. The group 
is an important one and includes certain of the 
lesser known artists. One of the surprising things 
to those whose knowledge of British art is limited 
is the number of very good painters England pro- 
duced during the XVIIIth Century. Reynolds, 
largely because of his early renown, has unjustly 
overshadowed a number of men almost equally 
strong. We reproduce a very beautiful Beechey 
portrait. 


HE GROLIER CLUB exhibition of work by 

Degas is an extraordinary show which no one 
should miss. It will strengthen greatly the posi- 
tion which Degas holds in the art world. It is not 
at all rare to hear Degas spoken of as a man whose 
great interests were composition and color. We 
who admired the breadth of his talent felt that such 
a statement gave an idea of Degas which was false. 
The exhibition at the Grolier Club gives a very cor- 
rect impression of the character of his art. At the 
Grolier Club the veil has been lifted. We see the 
artist at his work. We come to realize his infinite 
capacity for research, the element which differenti- 
ates the hanger-on of an art movement and the 
pioneer. Degas was a pioneer. 

The bronzes of Degas I have long known about. 
There were vague legends about them when I was 
in Paris. They have a great deal of character and 
show how enamored Degas was with life in all its 
manifestation. - These -bits of sculpture are the 
studies of a man whose pre-occupation was the 
study of form. Degas did not consider them as 
works of art but as studies, Yet who among our 
American sculptors could do work which would 
rank with these bronzes as art. 


AHONRI YOUNG is very “proud and 
creat” these days because of his paintings 
being shown at Rehn’s. You remember the Stev- 
enson lines (forgive me if I quote them wrong) in 


the “Child’s Garden of Verses”: 


“When I am grown to man’s estate 
I shall be very proud and great 

And tell the other girls and boys 
Not to meddle with my toys.” 


Mahonri Young didn’t tell me not to meddle 
with his toys, but he acted as if something would 
be doing if I did. Do not fear, I like your toys 
too well to think of meddling with them. Perhaps 


you have not heard that Mahonri Young is painting 
as an avocation and his canvases (the toys in ques- 
tion) are not less interesting than the sculpture 
upon which he founded his reputation, His paint- 
ing is firm and solid, just the sort of thing you 
would expect from Mahonri Young. 


Ree ee DAVEY may go up to the head 
of the Henri class. He has done some land- 
scapes which to my untrained eye look very good. 
His latest portraits are stronger than any he has 
ever done before. Go to see his show at the Mon- 
tross Gallery. It is well worth seeeing. Keep it 
up, Davey, and we'll all be proud that we knew 
you in the days before you became famous. Each 
of us will say “I was the first to recognize Davey’s 
talent. The others thought he was just an echo 
but even in his earliest work I could see individ- 
uality.” 


HARLES REIFFEL is becoming lighter in his 
touch. His brush has gained in ease and 
fluency. He avoids mannerisms and yet has a dis- 
tinct style. All of which praise should have as a 
foil a few words of condemnation to keep Mr. 
Reiffel from getting too conceited. I have it. I 
shall tell him that his work is “exceedingly promis- 
ing” and that his Dudensing exhibition shows 
improvement, 


ENRY B. LACHMANN in denying the fact 

that we have an art in America has drawn 
attention to his own work being shown at the 
Wildenstein Galleries. Interviews have been pub- 
lished with Mr. Lachmann in the Chicago papers 
and he has declared that our art is simply a pastiche 
of the French. 

If Mr. Lachmann is speaking of his own art I 
agree with him absolutely. His work is solidly 
painted but it is French art and I can see nothing 
American in it. 

There are two very distinct worlds in America, 
a world of culture, of introspection, of refinement, 
I had almost said of over-refinement. It is Ameri- 
can, indisputably American. It has produced great 
art which is as national in character, as indisputably 
American as the world which inspired it. Albert 
Ryder, Arthur B. Davies, Charles Demuth and 
Kenneth Hayes Miller belong to this world and 
I should like to ask Mr. Lachmann wherein the 
work of these men is a pastiche of French art. 
This world of culture is international in many ways 
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and has produced an artist, Whistler, whose Ameri- 
canism was hardly influenced, except at the begin- 
ning of his career, by French painting. 

Then we have another world, the more rugged 
world of the pioneer, the man of energy. Winslow 
Homer is the direct product of that world, a world 
as national as anything of the kind in France. From 
this more rugged pioneer world has also come John 
Marin. 

Mr. Lachmann’s ignorance of what America has 
done in the line of creative work seems to me in- 
excusable. That too much of our art is copied 
after French models I most heartily agree with Mr. 
Lachmann. That Mr. Lachmann’s own work is 
purely French seems to me self-evident. But that 
Mr. Lachmann extends the statement so that it 
includes all American art cannot be excused. 


UGUSTUS VINCENT TACK is showing at 

Kraushaar’s. His work is uneven. Some of 

it lacks conviction. Most of it does not lack con- 
viction but is sincere, full of force. 

“Tn the House of Matthew,” “The Arrival at 
the Inn,” “Barabbas! Barabbas!” “The Wayside 
Cross” are scenes from the life of Christ. In an 
age which lacks sincerity it is mot easy to paint 
scenes from Christ’s life and to give them an air of 
truth. Tack apparently has not found the task 
dificult and he has moreover given the scenes 
beauty. Beauty and truth, what more does anyone 
need for his daily spiritual health? 


[* an upper gallery at Knoedler’s I noticed two 
flower studies in pale colors signed. “Ch. Cottet, 
1919.” I wonder if I have ever told you what 
Fantin-Latour said of Cottet and his influence on 
Lucien Simon. “Simon is one of the greatest of 
the younger school. He is a greater man than Cottet 
but, alas, he does not seem to realize it. Cottet is 
ever there, I am sure, leaning over Simon’s shoulder 
and saying from time to time, ‘There, now, get in 
more black. Don’t be afraid, good solid black and 
plenty of it, that’s what you need.’”’ 

And in 1919 Cottet paints flower studies in pale 
colors. 


HE BROWN-ROBERTSON Gallery have 

organized an American Etchers’ Salon. ‘The 
Gallery is jury and hanging committee and there- 
fore the show has unity. The Independent Artists 
will doubtless soon begin suit against the Brown- 
Robertson firm for the show is hung alphabetically, 
and that is popularly supposed to be a system to 
which the Independents have exclusive right. 


Alphabetic hanging has not injured the show 
and it makes it easy to find the work of each 
etcher. Running through the show hastily there 
is much to interest one, work by Frank Benson, 
Theresa Bernstein, Cleo Damianakes, Arthur B. 
Davies Detwiller, Anne Goldthwaite, Ernest Has- 
kell, Hassam, Eugene Higgins, Benjamin Kopman, 
Lever, Allen Lewis, Meyerowitz, Jerome Myers, 
Louis Orr, Pennell, Edith C. Phelps, Charles A. 
Platt, Ruzicka, Roderick Seidenberg, George Sen- 
seney, Shope, Sloan, Celia M. Stuever, Elizabeth 
Telling and Mahonri Young. 

About the first of March water colors by Flor- 
ence Robinson will replace the etchings of the 
“American Etchers’ Salon of 1922.” 


HE JOHN TAYLOR ARMS exhibition at 

Kennedy’s is good but thére is nowhere the 
stroke of genius which converts good art into great 
art. 


EPPEL has a show of modern French prints 

such as you cannot afford to miss. I know 
you cannot afford to miss the show for the works 
by Degas, Steinlen, Forain and a lot of the bigger 
men back to Corot, Daumier and Delacroix are 
being shown and the prints are rarely good ones. 
What are you smiling at? You think I have not 
seen the prints? Let me tell you that I do not 
say that prints are rarely good ones unless I have 
seen them myself. I do not even trust the curator 
of prints at the Metropolitan Museum but perhaps 
that is merely because I knew him as a callow 
fledgling over twenty years ago in Paris-when he 
went by the name of “Billee.”’ What a popular 
young man he was! A person with any imagination 
would have known that one day he would occupy 
his present post. Popularity and expert knowledge 
do not’ always go together but when they do the 
world bows down and accepts. 


E were talking -of George Luks. “Oh, 
this is the real Luks, not the sort of thing 
you see at Kraushaar’s. It is the George Luks 
of fifteen years ago. “The man has genius, but 
he fell in with Kraushaar, and you know what 
that means. He had to turn out: Kraushaars, for 
Kraushaar tells him how to paint and what colors to 
use. Never let yourself get taken in by that man, 
for he stands behind the men that show at his place 
and they cannot call their souls their own.” 
So spoke the lady as we passed out to dinner. 
In my mind questions arose: “Fair lady, what 
have you against Kraushaar that you should talk so? 
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Are you the victim of an unrequited love?” And 
then, like a flash, the secret of her antagonism came 
to me. I leaned over her ivory shoulder and whis- 
pered: “I was in Avignon also in 1901.” 


The blush that suffused her face told me that the 
secret was mine. It is a story so involved that I 
would have difficulty making you believe it. Mr. 
Kraushaar does not figure in the story, even in- 
directly, nor does George Luks. Yet the warp in her 
mind affects them. How, I cannot tell you. The 
only clue I can give you is the fact that years ago 
she spoke of a resemblance which existed between 
Mr. Kraushaar and a certain Mr. But I 


am saying too much, 
* ee 


George Luks is painting better than ever. Mr. 
Kraushaar is not telling him how to paint. If the 
fair lady should ever suggest such a thing to you, 
speak of Avignon and you will be surprised how 
silent the room will become. 


OMEN of thirty years ago had an aristo- 

cratic air, which I feel the women of today 
have lost. Is it really of the past or does my feeling 
come from my being older? ‘To me there is a mar- 
ble portrait of a French lady by Rodin in the Lux- 
embourg and one or two portraits by Fantin-Latour 
which have an elegance, a refinement which is be- 
yond that of any of the more recent French work. In 
America we had types not less remarkable. ‘They 
were most characteristically American. None of our 
artists were as successful as were Rodin and Fantin- 


Latour in catching the charm of breeding. Dewing 
did not wholly succeed, nor Chase. Abbott Thayer 
almost succeeded in several of his canvases. In one 


or two perhaps he caught that indefinable beauty 
which men and women of race have. 


Among our living portrait-painters Charles W. 
Hawthorne, who is showing at the Gallerie In- 
time and Augustus Vincent Tack are the two art- 
ists who have most happily rendered the aristocratic 
American types of 1922. You cannot feel aristocracy 
if you are not an aristocrat yourself. Tack and 
Hawthorne are aristocrats. An aristocrat can be 
a villain but even in his rascality he remains a gen- 
tleman. Ruskin said much the same thing in writ- 
ing of Botticelli. Botticelli: must have been a 
gentleman. His aristocracy is not the only virtue 
which makes Hawthorne the artist which he is. He 
has a fine sense of color, of delicacy of tone, of 
subtlety of form. He has every virtue save one. I 
doubt if he is the hard worker, the experimenter 
he should be. His art looks as if he had never 


sweat blood over it. That is its one failing. And 
that sweating of blood is the great virtue of the 
painter Cézanne. 


ENNETH MILLER has switched off the 

track upon which he has been running so 
smoothly. It is too soon to express an opinion as 
to what success he will have in his latest style of 
work. I admire Muiller’s courage and I have faith 
in the outcome. He has the loftiest of ideals, an 
unshaken serenity of vision and should reach new 
heights of achievement. His paintings at the Mon- 
tross Gallery are not finalities. “They are rather 
the transitional chords with which the skilled mu- 
sician shifts from one key to another. 


T Mrs. Sterner’s they are showing work by 
Carl Sprinchorn; sixteen paintings, thirteen 
water colors, sixteen pastels and twenty-five draw- 
ings in pen and ink. Much that is exceptionally 
good has been written about Carl Sprinchorn. I 
do not wish to add to what others have said so 
well. My one fear is that my not writing may 
be interpreted as showing a lack of interest in 
his art. Therefore let me say that I share the 
enthusiasm of his most ardent admirers and quite 
agree with what Christian Brinton has said of him 
in his introduction to the catalogue and with Ken- 
neth Burke’s article published in the last issue of 
Tue Arrs. Let me merely add that his vision 
of snow is a new one which appeals to me greatly. 


HE annual exhibition “Thirty Paintings by 

Thirty Artists’ is almost always a good one. 
This year, it is one of unusual beauty with one 
canvas standing out in my memory beyond all! the 
others: Weir’s “Return from the Fishing Party.” 
It does one good to see such work. It gives a 
keener relish to life. The noise of the typewriter 
is less annoying; the sky does not seem as leaden as 
it did. And I knew Weir and talked with him 
a little over two years ago. ‘The race of the giants 
has not passed from this earth of ours. 

Elliott Torrey is a painter who is so close to 
being a great painter that it must be uncomfortable 
for him. Some unlooked for event may any day 
bring about the changes needed to convert his good 
painting into great art. Let us hope the event will 
come. 


ERAIN is becoming a famous man in these 
United States of ours. At the Belmaison 
Gallery (Wanamaker’s) a Derain still life was one 
of the first sales when the modern French show 
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was held. At the Kélékian Collection his work 
seemed to receive as much attention as any of the 
“Fauves.” He is about to have a show at Daniel’s. 
Picasso and Matisse used to monopolize our atten- 
tion but now they are not ranked higher than De- 
rain. Let us see why. 

Derain is more traditional than either Picasso 
or Matisse. He is less whimsical than Picasso and 
his development has been more logical. In Picasso’s 
art one feels that over night his interest in his past 
achievement flagged and there was a jump, such a 
jump as a prisoner makes when liberty has become 
an essential to his existence. ‘There is with Picasso 
the feeling that his evolution had as its motive force 
ennui, repulsion. against that past which was ever 
eating up the present. Now it is normal for the 
development of an artist to be an evolution toward 
a goal. This I feel has been Derain’s development. 
It is abnormal for the development to have as its 
motive not hope but disgust, disgust with one’s past 
achievement. That Derain’s evolution has been 
more normal than that of Picasso does not prove 
that he is a greater artist. It merely indicates that 
he is more traditional and that in itself would ex- 
plain his growing popularity in America. 

He is a great artist, however, one we cannot leave 
out when we write of modern art. 


ASTON LACHAISE has resigned from the 

Board of Directors of the Society of In- 
dependent Artists. Rumor has it that Lachaise felt 
that Walter Pach was running the publicity as he 
has in the past and that the same old stunts were 
being done in the same old way. 

Lachaise has declined to talk for publication at 
this time but this I can say: Over and over again 
Lachaise has spoken of his devotion to the ideal of 
the “Independents.” He has ever been loyal to that 
ideal. If he has resigned from the directorate it 
is because of his feeling that the ideal is being set 
aside. 

Lachaise’s resignation is but one event in a long 
series all showing how much Pach is distrusted by 
those who come into contact with him. From the 
time of the first Independent Snow, when Joseph 
Stella, Walter Arensberg, Duchamps, and others 
resigned, there has been the same distrust. “Iwo 
years ago I gave an account in the Brooklyn Eagle 
of how he had used the Society’s publicity agency 
to push himself forward. At the annual meeting 
of the Society he did not deny any of the accusa- 
tions brought against him. 

In our innocence we thought last spring we had 
ousted Pach when at the directors’ meeting we 
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voted him out and put George F, Of in the 
treasurer’s chair. After we had shown our lack of 
confidence in Pach’s leadership, it was clearly Sloan’s 
place, as president, to name a financial committee 
which would give George Of support. Sloan named 
as a member of the committee Pach himself and he 
named no one who had not voted for Pach. We 
had politely shown Pach out of the front door but 
Sloan let him in the back door and Pach & Co. 
were in control of the Society, notwithstanding 
that a majority of the members present had expressed 
a wish that Pach should no longer exercise any such 
control. Not one of the majority which had ousted 
Walter Pach was named to the committee. 

Until Walter Pach and his methods are elimi- 
nated we shall continue to have such scandals as 
the one which caused the wholesale resignations the 
first year and that which has now caused the resig- 
nation of Gaston Lachaise. 

Every member of the Independent is entitled to 
fair play. The exploitation of the publicity of the 
Society for the benefit of anyone must stop. Pach 
and Pachism must go. 


HE directors of the Society of Independent 

Artists met February 8th. Gaston Lachaise’s 
resignation was announced. When the reason for 
the resignation was asked John Sloan, president, 
said that Lachaise had put his own interests before 
those of the Society, and the reasons for his resigna- 
tion were prompted by his egoism. That was the 
only official explanation given, and I feel deeply the 
injustice of allowing such a libel to stand, ‘That 
Sloan in order to strengthen his side will go so far 
as to unjustly attack a man of such sincerity and 
nobility of character as Gaston Lachaise is very 
grave. 

Sloan appointed a publicity committee for the 
show: Frueh, Field, Pach. With Pach on the 
committee the work entailed to keep things straight 
would have been more than I could possibly have 
done so I asked to be excused. Pach then proposed 
that the publicity committee be empowered to look 
over this year’s show and to choose about forty 
artists whose work would furnish good publicity for 
next year. These artists would be urged to send in 
material early for next year’s publicity campaign. 
Carried out, such a plan would nullify the princi- 
ples for which the Society stands, and would effec- 
tually deliver the publicity of the 1923 show into the 
hands of Walter Pach. As a counter-proposition 
for securing material for publicity (it is surprising 
how few photographs are sent in by the exhibitors: 
in time for articles in the magazines) I proposed 
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that the directors, individually, solicit material. 
My counter-proposition is less objectionable than 
Pach’s plan, yet it is in the nature of a compromise. 
A compromise is usually a poor thing. 


OHN SLOAN is an interesting personality. He 

is efficient, earnest, untiring. Both he and Mrs. 
Sloan have worked hard for the success of the 
Independent. He speaks of himself as a “practical 
man,” one who believes that an ideal can only be 
carried through by means of compromises, It being 
dificult to get publicity in the newspapers he be- 
lieves that our press agent should not hesitate to 
use the prestige of well-known names if he thinks 
that he can gain publicity by so doing. ‘“‘We are 
doing Henri no favor by using his name in our 
press notices. He is rather doing us a favor by 
letting us use his name.” 

We, who are not what Sloan would call “‘prac- 
tical men,” and whom he would qualify as “hide- 
bound purists,” believe that our cause is weakened 
through compromise. We believe that the official 
publicity should be impersonal and should not fea- 
ture any member Once that a man or a society 
begins to compromise the path to be followed be- 
comes vague, uncertain. Almost any action may be 
excused on the ground that it was opportune. 

Our claim is that the Society of Independent 
Artists has an ideal, that all the various discussions 
within the Society have come from the adoption of 
policies which were opposed to that ideal. We are 
idealists. We do not believe in compromise. We 
believe that every member of the Society should 
have an equal chance and that official publicity in 
which certain artists are named is against the ideal 
of the Society. 

I voted for John Sloan for president. I regret 
it because it has meant that Pach was named to the 
committees which control the administration of the 
Society. On each of these committees those who 
supported Pach for treasurer are in a majority. “The 
election of George Of in Pach’s place has been nulli- 
fied and the administration of the Society is again in 
the hands of “practical men.” 


AUL DURAND-RUEL died at his home in 
Paris on February 5th, in the ninety-second 
year of his age. For sixty years he had been the 
head of the firm which bears his name. To him 
is largely due our appreciation of the art of Corot, 
Rousseau, Diaz, Delacroix and Millet, and of 
Renoir, Manet, Monet, Sisley and Pissaro. 
To us there seems nothing revolutionary in the 
work of these men, yet, in the seventies, the police 


had to be called out when exhibitions and sales of 
impressionist work were held, so great was the dis- 
turbance. In Durand-Ruel’s death the art world 
has lost one of its greatest figures. 


OUIS KRONBERG is to have a show at 
Knoedler’s from February twentieth to 
March fourth, nine portraits of Spanish Dancers, 
seven ballet pictures and five decorative fans. He 
has the honor of having his paintings in half a dozen 
public museums. Mr. Muirhead Bone would be- 
gin to be a-nuisance if he were not such a sym- 
pathetic etcher. Whenever the powers that be at 
Knoedler’s begin to wonder what they will have 
next, one of the powers speaks “It is a long time 
since we’ve had a Muirhead Bone show. It must 
be almost a year.” Straightway they have one and 
his etchings and drawings are so awfully good that 
instead of being annoyed at the frequency of the 
Bone exhibitions I thank my stars that, with sixty 
shows on, one of the sixty (they are not having a 
show of Benson’s etchings at Kennedy’s) I can al- 
most write up without seeing it. Yet Muirhead 
Bone is full of surprises, for he really is a master. 


OU should go to Scott and Fowles, not for the 

sculptures of Paul Manship nor yet for the Eng- 
lish drawings, charming as they are, but for the re- 
markable show of portraits of notables at the Court 
of. Charles II of England. I am sure you have 
never heard of Mary Beale, a student of our old 
friend Sir Peter Lely. (I often wonder whatever 
became of all the “fake” Lelys that certain dealers 
used to sell to the unsuspicious collector of twenty 
years ago. In looking back on old auction sales 
I appreciate how tremendously the ethics of the 
art trade have improved since those days.)  Be- 
fore I began this parenthesis I was talking of Mary 
Beale, the student, and later the rival of Sir Peter. 
Her talent seems to me to have been far beyond 
that of Angelica Kaufmann or even Mme. Vigee 
Le Brun. Why has she not made a name for her- 
self? Why when we think of a woman painter 
must it ever be Mary Cassatt, Cecelia Beaux, Berthe 
Morissot, or one of the two famous Eighteenth 
Century women? Mary Beale is only one of sev- 
eral of the court painters of the time of Charles II 
whose work is shown. ‘These artists deserve more 
recognition than they have yet received. 


IETER VAN VEEN is of the land of Pieter 
de Hoch but like the illustrious Pieter Stuy- 
vecant he has come to America to seek fame and 
such wealth as America may give to artists. A 
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stingy mother and foster-mother many say but we 
shall hope for a more generous attitude on the part 
of America. Let every reader of THE Arts pledge 
himself to make the artist’s life a bit easier than it 
is at present. Art is such a valuable national asset. 
The artistic race wins friends everywhere. ‘The 
art-loving, the art-creating nation fan afford to 
scrap a battleship or two. 

Do you appreciate how hopelessly impolite we 
have been leaving Mr. Van Veen on the threshold 
and talking about general questions when he has 
the right to talk of his work? We must choose a 
gallery where there is a one-man show going on 
to talk about the weather, or politics, or even art 
in general. I have a feeling Mr. Van Veen will 
forgive us when I tell him how much we have all 
enjoyed his “Cloudy Day” and “Early Moon.” You 
liked “The Inlet’ better. Perhaps you are right. 
I don’t believe Mr. Van Veen really cares which 
ones we like best as long as he knows that we were 
struck by several of them. ‘The artist who demands 
moie from casual visitors is a conceited rascal and 
I am sure Mr. Van Veen is not that. 

Suppose we walk down. I never take the eleva- 
tor at the Howard Young Galleries, for, after all, 
it’s only one flight up. 


RANK TOWNSEND HUTCHENS is show- 

ing at the Babcock Gallery. He is one of the 
thousands of artists who are having a hard time to 
reconcile their lives to the conditions of our mod- 
ern world. In his landscape work he is doing well, 
but his figure.studies strike me as being attempts to 
attract the attention of those who buy the “master- 
pieces” of Charles C. Curran. Now a Curran is 
bad enough in itself but if we are to have pseudo- 
Currans I shall feel very much like giving up writ- 
ing on art and may turn my attention to a seven-act 
tragedy in hexameters. 

Mr. Hutchens can be a good painter. If you 
doubt it look at his painting of Zinnias. Mr. 
Hutchens can also be a bad painter. Sooner or 
later he must choose which he will be; the artist of 
the Zinnias (they are very good) or the man who 
did the pseudo-Curran. I feel confidence that he 
will choose the path which is strewn with Zinnias. 
That is the path which leads to a lasting success. 


HE BELMAISON GALLERY at Wana- 
maker’s is eclectic in its tastes. What other 
gallery gives you such range as that at Wana- 
maker’s? At the last exhibition Picasso had the 
floor, and in the present one Barry Faulkner has 
nine of the thirty-nine items of the catalogue. I 


like Barry’s maps ever so much, only if I must tell 
the entire truth, I like the great maps in the Vatican 
still more. And at the Architectural League ex- 
hibition there is a large panel by Faulkner which 
I like far less than his maps. Here is this delight- 
ful country of ours, this most delightful country, 
and here is a people as interesting as any God ever 
made (I did not say as artistic or as literary or as 
intellectual) and here is Barry Faulkner, whose 
duty it should be to interpret this delightful country 
and this interesting people to us. And what does 
Barry do? He gives us a glimpse of medizval life, 
a life which Barry never saw, and he gives us a 
dozen or more square yards of canvas depicting a 
scene with three trumpeters in the foreground 
blowing trumpets so huge and brazen that I can 
hardly believe the forms are mediaeval and so 
polished that my heart is torn with sympathy for 
the poor slaves who had to polish them, especially 
as in those days Putz-pomade had not been in- 
vented. Save for the lacerations of my heart re- 
ferred to above I am unmoved by these attempts to 
resurrect the past notwithstanding my profound 
veneration for the past. To me it is all trumpery, 
and rather empty ill-favored trumpery at that. 
Where are we? In the Fine Arts Building at the 
Architectural League exhibit when we are supposed 
to be at the Belmaison Gallery at Wanamaker’s. 
We'll take the B. R. T. back and trust that neither 
Mrs. Goodnow nor Mr. Bouché discover that we 
have been wandering far afield. ‘They both treat 
me as if I were a rich bachelor uncle and I would 
hate to have them feel that their show did not hold 
my attention and to have them know we had been 
wandering to the Architectural League. “Les 
Plaisirs a la Campagne’” is the title which Henri 
Caro-Delvaille has used for two decorative panels 
“appropriate for a summer home.” I frankly dis- 
agree with the writer of the Belmaison catalogue. 
I find these panels infinitely more appropriate for a 
winter home in Labrador. With the icicles hanging 
from the eaves and snow sifting in under the door 
Caro-Delvaille’s panels of green meadows and danc- 
ing lads and maidens would be greatly enhanced in 
value. And now one of Barry Faulkner’s friends 
chimes in: ‘How hopelessly illogical you are, Mr. 
Field, you admit that paintings of summer meadows 
would have a charm to the winter resident of 
Labrador. Admit that Faulkner’s decorations are 
also an escape to the man who has been fed up on 
our modern world.” To which I answer: ‘You 
are quite right. I am even more than hopelessly 
illogical. But, my dear madame, are not you quite 
as much so? ‘To the man fed up on our modern 
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world I confess that the mediazval world as shown 
in the pictures which have come down to us is an 
escape. Now Barry Faulkner’s decorations in 
reality are not pictures of that medieval world at 
all. They therefore offer us no escape from the 
things which bother us in this modern world of 
ours. His work is plainly of our time and _ has 
nothing of the spirit of the medizval world in it. 
Jack Brown dressed in a bath-robe with a laurel 
wreath about his head is not Petrarch.” 

Robert Chanler is a man. Here we get a per- 
sonality almost as marked as that of the “martyr” 
(I am voicing the popular opinion, not my own) 
Landru. Some day he will write. His screens do 
not begin to fully express the richness, the fullness 
of his character. He will find the need of a 
medium more responsive. Perhaps he will write 
for THE ARTS. 

In the “Fire Screen” shown at the Belmaison 
Galleries, Hunt Diederich has outdone himself. It 
is a fire-screen such as the inhabitant of Labrador 
would delight in through the long dark winter 
evenings. 

I have but touched the surface of the show. I 
have not mentioned Miss Florine Stettheimer who 
has a delightful way of translating her family into 
decorative patterns in the style of the Eighteenth 
Century nor the Green Fountain Room decorated 
with panels by Victor White nor Joseph B. Platt’s 
“Our New York” nor even Gardner Hale’s fres- 
coes which deserve much praise. “Then there is the 
work of a young Swede (or Dane or Norseman), 
Knud Merrild. whose decorative panels decorate. 
How seldom it is that decorative panels do decorate! 


HE WHITNEY STUDIO CLUB has an 

exceptionally interesting series of exhibitions. 
It is the place where a host of the younger painters 
try their wings, F. Overton Covert has received 
considerable attention in these pages, so he will have 
to excuse me if this time I devote the space to the 
work of other men—to Kimon Nicolaides who does 
water colors quite in the Cézanne manner. By the 
way those Cézanne water colors were merely short- 
hand notes, hasty notations of color schemes, sugges- 
tions of things seen, which must have meant far more 
to Cézanne than they ever can to us. In other words 
they were not things which were made to be shown. 
When Kimon Nicolaides makes water colors in the 
Cézanne manner he does not make them as notes. 
He considers them as works of art in themselves. 
His other pictures have not a trace of the intense 
yearning for form which Cézanne had. His water 
colors therefore are not straightforward bits of self- 
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expression. They are mannered. How Cézanne 
would have despised the work of those who are 
imitating his manners, but who have none of the 
yearning for expression which ever pushed him on! 
No men understand Whitman and Cézanne less than 
the mass of their followers. Nicolaides has talent, 
but that will not avail until he begins to stand on 
his own feet. 

Peter Krasnow, John A, Ten Eyck and Van 
Vleet Tompkins are working for self-expression. 
Each shows influences but not one of these men can 
be said to be imitating the technique of another 
painter. Each one has been influenced by the mod- 
ern movement, but each has tried to pick up the 
threads of life and weave them into new fabrics. 
The threads are those which Gauguin, which 
Cézanne and others used but the fabrics of these 
three men are not simple imitations of the work of 
other men. I congratulate them on the strength 
and promise of their art. 

“Catskill Creek” by Jan Van Empel and “An 
Overcast Day” by Charles L. Edholm are two 
landscapes which strike home because of their sin- 
cerity and truth. Why, when they have shown that 
they can drag truth around by the nape of the neck, 
so to speak, they should be satisfied with some of 
their less successful work I do not know, but both 
have injured their exhibitions by putting in inferior 
canvases. 


INCE his last show at the Anderson Gallery, 

Clifford W. Ashley has gained in strength. 
“Building the Canoe, Jamaica” is the first painting 
I have seen of Mr. Ashley’s which was painted in 
the tropics. “The color is quiet, simple, the varia- 
tion in color from his New Bedford work is hardly 
perceptible. “The variation, however, is there and 
one feels the southern climate, the luscious, enervat- 
ing warmth. ‘Then “Alongside” with its subtle 
changes in color and forms from the New Bedford 
scenes, The differences between Provincetown 
(‘““Alongshore”) and the New Bedford paintings 
are slight yet they are sufficiently marked to hit you 
if you are familiar with the atmosphere of each 
place. 

The perception of such differences marks Clifford 
Ashley as an artist. We forgive him a certain 
awkwardness in his drawing which crops up from 
time to time because he has felt the things which 
are the essentials of art. He does not shout the 
essentials at you but whispers them in your ear. 

Clifford Ashley’s work is sound and wholesome 
prose. He has a firmer base upon which to build 
than those whose art is more rhetorical. 
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HILIP LITTLE is best known as an etcher and 
A I had seen none of his paintings in oil until last 
month when [ visited the Corcoran show. In his 
painting he refuses to allow himself to be carried 
away by pretence, by bluff. He is straightforward, 
trying to render the effects he sees simply, truth- 
fully. At the Mussman Gallery they are showing 
a group of Little’s water colors, ‘They are sensi- 
tive, fine. One of the water colors, a sunset, is less 
successful at first sight, but that may merely be 
because the red setting sun is several shades darker 
than the white mat which surrounds the picture and 
one can hardly feel the luminosity of the sun when 
it is darker than its surroundings. 


[* my childhood I knew a Philadelphia family 
which must have had New England ancestry. 
The daughter played the piano with much taste and 
some skill. Her favorite pieces included Gluck’s 


ballets from the third act of ‘““Orpheus,”’ which bal- 
lets furnished the music to scenes in the celestial 
regions. “What is that you are playing, Ethel ?” 
the mother would ask. “A ballet by Gluck.” “Oh, 
I wish you wouldn’t play such music. What would 
your father say if he were home?” Ethel was a 
diplomat. Next time she was asked what she was 
playing the answer came, “It’s heavenly music by 
Gluck.” “I recognized it, dear, as church music, 
but I didn’t know just what it was called.” 
Claggett Wilson has been illustrating ““The Song 
of Solomon.” Do not go to see his illustrations 
with the thought that they are in character what 
would be generally accepted as biblical. Mr. Wil- 
son’s Puritan ancestors would not recognize-them as 
being biblical, I am quite sure. They show a. revolt 
on the part of Mr. Wilson against the Puritanism 
of his ancestors. And I for one am glad he re- 
volted. The Puritan mantle could never have 
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hung from his shoulders as austerely as such man- 
tles were supposed to hang. It would have had a 
few of the graces of a Spanish grandee. 

Claggett Wilson has a delightful sense of color. 
He enjoys it in true Oriental fashion, It is a sense 
which seldom fails him, but once in a while his color 
turns to mud; but, as I have said, it rarely happens. 
It is not at all Puritanical color, but is full and 
sensuous—as full and sensuous as the titles of his 
pictures. Each title is a thing of beauty in itself. 
Here are a few as samples: 

“He brought me into the banqueting house, and 
his banner over me was love stay me with 
flagons, comfort me with apples, for I am sick with 
love.” 

“My dove, my undefiled is but one; she is the 
choice one of her that bare her; the daughters saw 
her and blessed her; yea, the queens and the concu- 
bines, and they praised her.” 

“Thou art beautiful, O my love, as Tirzah, 
comely as Jerusalem, terrible as an army with ban- 
ners.” 

“Thy lips drop as the honeycomb.” 

“Set me a seal upon thine heart, as a seal upon 
thine arm; for love is strong as death; jealousy is 
cruel as the grave; the coals thereof are coals of fire 
which hath a most vehement flame.” 

“His left hand is under my head, his right hand 
doth embrace me. Se Ieecharee you, O- ye 
daughters of Jerusalem, by the roes and by the hinds 
of the field, that ye stir not up my love nor awake 
him till he please.” 


Biblical, yes, but hardly Puritanical! 


Ro® two or three years past it seems to me that 
no account of what was going on in the art 
world of the Mississippi valley was complete if it 
did not contain a reference to Birger Sandzen. 
One could not but wonder who was Birger Sandzen 
and how it was that he was always spoken of when- 
ever anything was said of Mississippi valley art. 
Now I know a little about him, thanks to Christian 
Brinton, and a good deal about his art, for I have 
seen the work itself at the Babcock Galleries. 

As a painter Birger Sandzen is singularly unequal. 
He seems to lack the critical faculty like many of 
the Northern European artists. Even the great 
Northern painters, men like Holbein, have lacked 
the critical faculty. What an awkwardly arranged 
painting Holbein’s ““Burgomeister Mayer Madonna” 
is! Any third rate Italian painter could have done 
better, That same lack of critical faculty is seen 
again in the work of Munch, of Zorn and many 
modern Germans. 


That does not mean that Holbein has not painted 
some of the greatest masterpieces of the world. 
That does not mean that Hans von Marees did not 
paint some of the greatest canvases of the last cen- 
tury. It merely means that the Northern Europeans 
are unequal in their art and Birger Sandzen is no 
exception to the rule. His best work is as near to 
being great art as any living American often gets, 
but he often loses his feeling for color, for arrange- 
ment, even for the relative value of different sub- 
jects as material to paint. There are things which 
are not paintable; others which lend themselves for 
painting. Sandzen’s “Rocks and Snow”’ is thor- 
oughly paintable, and Sandzen has known how to 
bring out the quality of color and the rhythm of 
the lines of construction magnificently. 


RUCE CRANE, Elliott Daingerfield, Freder- 

ick Ballard Williams and W. Granville Smith 
have been having a four-man show at the Milch 
Galleries. Of the four Frederick Ballard Williams 
is the most even. He never misses the target but 
he never hits the bull’s-eye, and I would prefer to 
miss the target from time to time if I could have 
the satisfaction of hitting the bull’s-eye with every 
tenth shot. I do not know that Bruce Crane ever 
misses the target, but he hasn’t Ballard Williams’ 
unpleasant mannerisms. He paints easily, broadly. 
Daingerfield aims higher but does not always at- 
tain his ideal. When he does attain it Daingerfield 
brings back the nobility of a past generation. Gran- 
ville Smith is uneven and, at his best, is very good. 


ARRY NEYLAND is a New Bedford artist 

who has been exhibiting at the Pratt Institute 
Gallery, Brooklyn. He loves the life of the old 
whaling town and his art reflects his interest in the 
wharves, the ships and the men who man them. 


HE second exhibition of the work of Richard 

Ol [iene at the Anderson Art Galleries was 
even more interesting than the first. He has gained 
“a technical knowledge and although he has lost 
something of his first rapture he has more than off- 
set the loss by the gain. The portrait of Alfred 
Stieglitz is a type of his best work. It shows in- 
sight into character, a decorative sense which is not 
slight, an ever-increasing understanding of form and 
color. Not less interesting than his art is his frank 
letter serving as introduction from which I quote: 
“When Stieglitz came to the first sitting he told 
me that when he said to somebody that he was go- 
ing to sit for me, he was answered: ‘Ederheimer 
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—is not that fake naive? They have already 
given me a category. 
tering epithet, as it gives me more honor than I 
deserve: I could not fake anything if I wanted to. 
I don’t possess the technical ability. 

“The actual fact is, in my portraiture, that if I 
should try to hold a certain characteristic quality 
in a sitter consciously, I ‘should. most likely fail. 
The fact that is still mysterious to’ me in my paint- 
ing is, that I get the qualities that are there most 
if I am not aware of them at all. After working 
now steadily for three years I have naturally ac- 
quired some technique—but technique is nothing— 
art begins only where that ends. 

“Our modern artists despise the very technique 
upon which they have been fed to suffocation. To 
get away from it they try to smash it and that goe; 
against their nature. 

“Blessed he who starts with wide open eyes, like 
a child, a guileless fool, unaware of the problems 
and difficulties of the past—and goes and says what 
he has to say; untrammelled by fetters, rules and 
old conventions, 

“T have learned to see—I start free as a child, 


a slave to no tradition—a lover of the best—”’ 


OR the lion in Penthelithic marble, which fig- 

ures on our front cover and is of Greek work- 
manship, of *the Fifth Century before Christ, our 
thanks are due Joseph Brummer. The two frontis- 
pieces are also reproductions of Greek art. One is a 
marble torso which dates from the Third Century 
before Christ; the other is a marble head of Athena, 
supposedly a copy of the head of a statue of Athena 
by Phidias, which stood in the Parthenon and which 
was entirely destroyed early in the Christian. era. 
Strange to say, these three Greek pieces are owned by 
members of the Modern Artists of America. Who 
had the impertinence to say that the radicals cared 
nothing for the traditions of art? 


I laughed at this truly flat-. 


HE ARTS needs more support, more subscrip- 
tions, more advertisements. Our present maga- 

zine is one of eighty-four pages (including the cover). 
We need one hundred. ‘There have been left out 
of this magazine sixteen pages of reproductions and 
text for lack of space. ‘The book reviews have been 
left out save for Pennell’s “Pen Drawing and Pen 
Draughtsmen,” which slipped before I knew we 
were so short of room. Reproductions of work by 
C. Bertram Hartman, Agnes Pelton, Gardner Hale, 
Derain, Matisse, Carl Sprinchorn and others have 
been left out and an important article on “Odilon 
Redon” and one on the new society, “Modern Art- 
ists of America,’ and notices of the children’s show 
at the Bourgeois Gallery, the Réné Prahar show at 
Kingore’s, the Thévenas, the Laslo, the National 
Arts Club, and a host of others, have not gotten in. 
The answers to the Bridgman contest, some of them 
most amusing, must wait over. I especially mind 
leaving out the ‘Sixes and Sevens” boys show. 

Help us to make the one hundred page ARTS 
pay. Then we shall not have to leave out anybody 
and there will be no difficulty, I° can assure you, 
in filling the hundred pages. 

February 23rd is the auction of modern art at the 
Anderson Galleries. It is a magnificent show, 
splendidly hung. 


ILLIAM J. POTTER is showing a very in- 

teresting lot of Spanish landscapes at King- 
ore’s. The smaller canvases struck me especially. 
They have considerable color charm and undeniable 
felicity of execution. 


LBERT ANDRE’S work at Durand-Ruel’s is 
the most interesting I have yet seen of his art. 
Especially pleasing was an interior which showed 
Renoir playing backgammon with one of his models. 


THE AUCTION ROOM 


VERYBODY in New York art circles at- 

tended the Kelékian sale at the Plaza. I have 
never seen so many people I knew anywhere before. 
As I have said everybody was there. ‘The highest 
price of the sale ($21,000) was for a Cézanne still- 
life, bought by an American collector who also 
bought the portrait of Mme. Cézanne. Another 
American collector whom I cannot name bought the 
“Jeune Femme se Poudrant” by Seurat. ‘Then 
there were the museums. The Detroit Museum 


was the most courageous, for it dared to pay $2,500 
for “La Fenétre”’ by Matisse and $4,200 for Van 
Gogh’s portrait of himself. 

Scarcely less courageous was the Brooklyn Mu- 
seum which bought Toulouse-Lautrec’s ‘Portrait de 
femme assise” and “Portrait de M. Sescaut” and a 
landscape by Pissarro, “Le sentier grimpant.” ‘The 
Metropolitan Museum did not dare venture far 
from shore. It did buy a pastel by Degas (now that 
the Grolier Club has had a Degas show he may be 
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considered safe) a Delacroix, a Coubret and a Corct. 
A day of reckoning will come when it will be asked 
why the Metropolitan only bought the work of the 
artists who were dead and studiously avoided any- 
thing which had within the breath of life. 

The American Art Association has given me the 
right to reproduce several of the more important 
paintings. Thanks are also due to the present 
owners for permission to reproduce these works. 

The Rouart Japanese prints have been sold. 
Prices were erratic. Both this and the Kelékian 
sale emphasized the fact that there are relatively 
few Americans of small means who are collecting. 
We must endeavor to foster a love for art among 
the middle classes, for they constitute, so to speak, 
the backbone of our civilization. At the Rouart 
sale a stone print was sold as a wood cut by Koriu- 
sai. Apparently the blue background had recently 
been brushed over with black~and the signature had 
been added. The paper, the pigments used, the line 
work of the print are identical with stone prints 


which I own. Even the width (which is quite un- 
usual) is the same. 

The “Girl of Capri” by Sargent, belongs to the 
Estate of Elizabeth Millbank Anderson and is in 
the sale of February 16th at the Plaza. It was 
painted in Capri in 1878 when Sargent was but 
twenty-two. 


dhe JACOB PAXON TEMPLE Collection 
of American Colonial Furniture and Objects 
of Art. sold at the Anderson Galleries, was to me 
one of the most interesting of all recent collections 
sold. It was interesting because it exhibited the 
most advanced taste of the modern collector. 
Twenty years from now many of the things sold at 
the Temple sale will be all but priceless. Mr. 
Temple was in advance of his time. I imagine that 
the prices at the sale were frequently far higher 
than the prices he paid, but I am quite certain that 
the buyers will find that their purchases were 
bargains. 
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HE most interesting sale of paintings in the 

near future is that of the Snydacker Collection 
(it is now eighteen months since Joseph G. Sny- 
dacker, Chicago broker and collector, died) which 
will be sold at the Anderson Galleries on March 
16th. 

In the collection there is a goodly group of 
American painters, Blakelock (no less than six 
examples), Wyant (two examples), Daingerfield, 
Keith, F. S. Church, Thomas Moran, Inness and 
George Inness, Jr. 

Of the Europeans Henner is the best represented, 
with seven canvases. “Then comes Josef Israels 
(four examples), Diaz (two), Millet, Cazin, Rosa 
Bonheur, Jacques, Weissenbruch. ‘These names I 
remember but doubtless there are others. 

The sky-line, the silhouette of trees against the 
sunset glow, the mystery of dark mass against the 
light, this was what most interested Blakelock, and 
in the landscape I have reproduced the beauty of 
the sky-line is keenly felt. Another painting repro- 
duced is the Inness, an Inness of rare quality, “The 
Home of the Heron.”’ Then I have chosen a Henner, 


a Henner of the early period, which unfortunately is 
something of a rarity. "Those who do not know the 
work of Henner as a young man really do not know 
Henner at all. Some people. are surprised when I 
praise Henner but that is merely because they do 
not know him. The Cazin is a fine painting of an 
old farm at dusk, lyrical, harmonious, rich in its 
sombre coloring. 


UMORS that the bulk of the Kélékian paint- 
Kings had been bought in by the owner were 
started immediately after the sale. I have been in- 
vestigating them and without hesitation I can de- 
clare the rumors false. It would have been foolish 


-to-endeavor. to follow up every sale but I have 
_ found no evidence of anything of the kind. With- 


out giving the names of the collectors who prefer 
that their identity should not be disclosed, I know 
that the museums and three collectors bought ap- 
proximately for one-half of the $254,000 which the 
collection brought. Incidentally I discovered that 
more than $210,000 was spent at the sale by sub- 
scribers to THE ARTS. 


“AUCTION CALENDAR 
AMERICAN ART ASSOCIATION 


“Madison Square South, New York 


February 22, afternoon and evening: Memo- 
rabilia of George Washington. On view from 
February 16. 7 

February 23, 24 and 25, afternoons: Greek, 
Russian and Egyptian antiquities from the ninth 
century B. C., in gold, glass, terra-cotta, silver and 
pottery. On view from February 20. 

February 27 and 28, evenings at Hotel Plaza: 
Old and modern paintings, including examples of 
the Barbizon School, the Impressionists, and the 
American masters. On view from February 22 at 
the American Art Galleries. 

February 28, afternoon and. evening: Lincoln- 
iana, from the Charles B. Reed collection and other 
items of American interest. On view from Febru- 
ary 24. 

March 1 and 2, afternoon and evening (March 
1) and afternoon (March 2): Illustrated art 
publications, books of reference for the connois- 


seur, French and English literature, and other selec- 
tions. On view from February 24. 

March 2, evening: Engravings, etchings and 
drawings by old and modern masters, together with 
oil paintings. On view from February 27. 

March 3 and 4, afternoons: American furniture 
and art objects from the estate of the late Cyrus 
Hitchcock; as well as the collection of Horace 
Townsend. On free view from February 28. 

March 8 and 9, afternoons and evenings: Early 
Babylonian, Egyptian, Roman and Oriental objects 
of art. To be sold by direction of the owner, 
Mr. Thomas L. Elder, Fellow of the Royal Numis- 
matic Society of Great Britain. On free view from 
March 3. 

March 9, 10 and 11, afternoons: Old English, 
Irish and other European silver, as well as old 
Sheffield plate gathered by a London collector. On 


free view from March 6. 
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THE ANDERSON GALLERIES 
489 Park Avenue, New York 


February 23, evening: Paintings by contem- 
porary American artists of the more modern group. 

February 24 and 25, afternoons: Collection of 
antiquities, catalogued by Mr. Garret C. Pier, ex- 
pert, of Greenwich, Connecticut. 

February 27, morning and afternoon: Collec- 
tion of fire arms, historical china, glass bottles, 
flasks and early American furniture. 


February 28 and March 1, afternoons: Collec- 
tion of Americana, including the balance of the 
library of the late Charles Eliot Norton. 

March 2, 3 and 4, afternoons: Collection of 
ancient art belonging to Mr. Alexander Scott. - 

March 16, evening: Collection of paintings sold 
for the account of the estate of the late Joseph G. 
Snydacker of Chicago, Illinois. 


THE FORUM 


To the Editor of ‘HE ARTs: 


The members of Solon H. Borglum’s School of 
American Sculpture wish to acknowledge publicly 
their appreciation of, and gratitude for, his teaching 
and friendship. 

Believing that there is a great future for purely 
Amercian art Mr. Borglum founded the school two 
years ago to advance that art, and to teach the prin- 
ciples of sound construction, He endeavored, al- 
ways, to give the students such a firm foundation in 
the understanding of construction that they would 
be unhindered in the expression of their individu- 
ality and ideals. And he scrupulously refrained 
from impressing his own taste on the students. His 
teaching was simple, vivid, strong, and true; his 
patience, courtesy, and generosity unending. He 
gave to the school without reserve his tremendous 
energy, high courage, and unfailing interest. 

Big, simple, true, and real, his was a great spirit. 
It is a rare privilege to have known and worked 
with him. And with gratitude we acknowledge our 
debt to a great teacher, a splendid friend, a fine 


comrade. 
HELEN Avery RosINSON, JR., 


For the Student Committee. 


My pear Mr. FIELD: 


Keep the evening of the twenty-third free. ‘There 
is to be a great sporting event in the art world; an 
auction is to take place at the Anderson Galleries. 
The work of forty American “moderns” is to be 
sold, nearly two hundred pictures. Amongst those 
having entered what I call the Painter’s Derby 
are: Marin, Sterne, Hartley, Sheeler, Benton, Dick- 
inson, O’Keefe, Covert, Baylinson, Boss, Demuth, 
Kuniyoshi, Pach, Field, Schamberg, Ben Ben, 


Wright, Laurent, Lachaise, Ederheimer, Of, Hal- 
pert, Burty, Burlin, Hartman, Hirsch, Cane, Ca- 
nade, Branchard, Bouche, Brodzky, Blum, Daniel, 
Friedman, Harriton, Kantor, Maurer, Nagle, 
Zorach, Tofel, Mrs. Zorach and others. 

The pictures to be sold are not the throw-outs of 
the studio, but are representative. Each man has 
been his own jury. Each man has been free. This 
is an experiment. We will see what will happen. 
I know you are interested. “The exhibition will open 
on the 18th of February, but to the press before. 


ALFRED STIEGLITZ. 


\Iy DEAR FIELD: 


Kindly permit me to voice my disapproval of the 
high-handed manner in which Paul Strand in his 
article on ““American Water Colors in the Brook- 
lyn Museum” disposes in his effort to limit that art 
to his favorite group—of the work of one, who, 
while an outsider of that group, to my mind has 
made as notable an achievement in the art of water 
color painting as any in the aforesaid group. 

Technically this is true, being as it is most spon- 
taneousy executed, highly sensitized, full and flow- 
ing, radiating always, like spiritualized sunlight, the 
warmth of her personality, expressed consistently 
from the very start in the colors that were her very 
own, red and gold. While practically unknown 
and disregarded by.our imminent art critics, and 
art magazines, during her lifetime, her work was 
nevertheless keenly appreciated and loved by a score 
or more of recognized artists, which ought to mean 
at least as much as the opinion of one, either heard- 
of, or unheard-of, art critic. It therefore seems 
quite presumptuous of Mr. Paul Strand to take 
objection to the Brooklyn Museum giving one wall 
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to the work of Mary Rogers at this time. Let me 
add that it is my prediction, based on the belief and 
conviction, that all truly personal art survives, that 
at least one of our big Eastern museums will, in 
time, give that much permanent wall space to the 
personal, luminous and beautiful art of Mary Rogers. 
The whole article by Mr. Strand is certainly one 
glaring piece of clique propaganda, and also serves 
to once more illustrate the critics’ usual neglect of 
artists who either by preference or temperament 
choose to stand alone, rather than permit them- 
selves, or indulging in, the doubtful glory resulting 
from their being afhliated with some recognized 
group of artists—yes, even scorning the advantages 
such support would insure towards the speedier 
recognition and success of their work. Such deli- 
cacy, however, is rare in, and around, the big art 
marts of the world, but was a fact in the case of 
Mary Rogers. 

As to the old contention, that the work of a 
woman should be feminine, I think it as great a 
bore as the other old misconception that art should 
necessarily be “national.” Whether it is a work of 
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BrooKLyN Museum, Eastern Parkway.—Open 
week days, 9 to 6; Sunday, 2 to 6; pay days, Monday 
and Tuesday, 25 cents. Paintings from the A. A. 
Healy bequest. Tissot water colors. 


MANHATTAN 


(Exhibitions are listed in the order in which they 
would be seen by a visitor beginning at Washington 
Square and going north.) 


Wuitney Stupio Crus, 147 West 4th St.— 
Paintings by a group of members to February 28. 

WANAMAKER (BELMAISON) GALLERIES, Wana- 
maker’s.—Mural decorations, paintings by Boscher. 

SALMAGUNDI Cus, 47 Fifth Ave.—Exhibition 
of paintings by Allis, Benjamin Eggleston, Middle- 
‘ton and Vezin to February 25. 

NaTIonaL Arts Crus, 119 East 19th St.— 
Paintings by Charles Curran, Frank De Haven, G. 
G. Newell and Harry Watrous to March 5. 

Watporr Astoris, Fifth Ave. and 34th St.— 
Sixth annual exhibition of Society of Independent 


Artists, March 11 to April 2. 


art or not is all that need concern us, and if by a 
man or a woman only interesting historically. 


Fepitt 1922, CARL SPRINCHORN. 


| My feeling about the art of Mary Rogers coin- 
cides with your own. ‘To me her work rings strong 
and true. But it is not my desire that THE ARTS 
should express the opinion of any one man. Paul 
Strand expresses his convictions with force. His 
intimacy with Stieglitz has doubtless tended to 
strengthen his convictions. A member of a recog- 
nized group (and Paul Strand is of the “291” 
group) is rarely fair to persons without the group. 
The artists who belong to no group have difficulty 
in gaining recognition, yet even in their isolation 
they finally win a more intimate sympathy than is 
ever accorded to the artists who run together. Life 
is full of compensations. Paul Strand was unfair 
to other artists, notably to Arthur Davies. 

To me Paul Strand’s article was stimulating and 
it was for that reason it was published. Stimulat- 
ing articles are not to be found in every morning’s 
mail.—EDpITor. | 


CALENDAR 


Keppev’s, + East 39th St.—Modern French 
prints to March 4. Etchings and wood-cuts by 
Auguste Lépére from March 7. 

ARLINGTON GALLERIES, 275 Madison Ave.— 
Paintings by Lillian Westcott Hale. 

MacsetH GAtiery, 450 Fifth Ave.—Society of 
Animal Painters and Sculptors to March 6. 


Pustic Liprary, Fifth Ave. and 42d St.—Col- 


lection of paintings. The making of an aquatint. 


DuDENSING GALLERIES, 45 West 44th St.— 
Paintings by Charles Reiffel, through February. 
Paintings by Boutet de Monval and his friends 
from March 1. 


Montross Gatiery, 556 Fifth Ave.—Paintings 
by Kenneth Hayes Miller. Paintings and drawings 
by Randall Davey to March 4. 


KwNoepver’s, 556 Fifth Ave.—Portraits by Louis 
Kronberg to March 6. 


Joun Levy Gattertes, 559 Fifth Ave——Exhi- 
bition of paintings by Carl J. Blenner to March 6. 


DanieL GALLERY, 2 West 47th St.—Water 
Colors and Drawings by Modern French Artists. 
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Bookery ArT GALLERY, 14 West 47th St.— 
Paintings by Carlton Fowler to March 11. 

Brown Ropertson Co., 415 Madison Ave.— 
Salon of American Etchings, through February. 
Water Colors by Florence Robinson from March 1. 

FERARGIL GALLERIES, 607 Fifth Ave.—Exhibi- 
tion of paintings by John Folinsbee to March 15. 

Bascock GaLterigs, 19 East 49th St.—Exhibi- 
tion of paintings by Frank T. Hutchens to Febru- 
ary 25; by H. S. Eddy from February 27. 

Junior Art Patrons, 22 West 49th St.— 
Water colors and drawings by Carl Sprinchorn to 
February 28. Drawings by Albert Sterner from 
March 12-2 

KENNEDY GALLERY, 613 Fifth Ave.—Etchings 
by John Taylor Arms through February. Rare 
‘‘Americana,” prints, etc., from March 1. 

AINSLIE GALLERY, 615 Fifth Ave.—Exhibition 
of American paintings. 

Howarp Younc GALLeErIgs, 620 Fifth Ave.— 
Paintings by Pieter van Veen to February 206. 
American and European paintings March | to 31. 

REHN GALLERY, 6 West 50th St.—Exhibition 
of paintings by Mahonri Young. Paintings by 
Walter Griffin from March 20. 

WILDENSTEIN GALLERIES, 647 Fifth Ave.— 
Paintings and color engravings of the Eighteenth 
Century. 

CHAMBERLIN Dopps, 28 East 52nd St.—Paint- 
ings by Claggett Wilson through February. 

Women’s Universiry Crus, 106 East 52d 
St.—Paintings by Dorothea M. Litzinger to Feb- 
ruary 28. 

Scorr AND FowLes GALLERIES, 667 Fifth Ave. 
—Seventeenth Century English paintings. Barbi- 
zon paintings. Bronzes by Paul Manship. Draw- 
ings by famous artists. 

KrincorE GALLERIES, 668 Fifth Ave.—Paintings 
by William Potter, to February 26. 

BourceEots GALLERY, 668 Fifth Ave.—Sculpture 
by Robert Laurent from March 5. 

FEARON GALLERIES, 25 West 54th St.—Antique 
and modern paintings. French drawings of the 
Eighteenth Century. 

KRAUSHAAR GALLERIES, 680 Fifth Ave.—Exhi- 
bition of paintings by A. V. Tack to February 28. 
Paintings by Gifford Beal from March 4 to 31. 

EnricH GA.Luertes, 707 Fifth Ave-—Exhibition 
of twenty-six portraits by various artists; photo- 
graphs by Clarence White, miniatures by Gustav 
Brock to March 4. 

Hartow Gatteriss, 712 Fifth Ave-—Drawings 
and prints by André Smith. 


Duranp-RueEL GALLERY, 12 East 57th St.— 
Paintings by Albert André. Work by Degas. 
March 1 to 18. 

Art Center, Inc., 65 East 56th St.—Water 
colors by Louis Comfort Tiffany to February 25. 

BRUMMER GALLERY, 43 East 57th St.—Exhibi- 
tion of antique art. Paintings by Derain to Febru- 
ary 25, by Vlaminck from March 1. 

Mitcu Gatierizs, 103 West 57th St.—Paint- 
ings by H. J. Keasbey to February 26. Paintings 
by H. A. Vincent to March 4: Connecticut land- 
scapes by Wilson Irvine. Pastels by R. c. Goodwin 
March 6 to 25. 

MussMANN GaALLerigs, 144 West 57th St.— 
Water colors by Philip Little. Paintings by Mar- 
garet M. Law, March 18 to April 1. 

HANFSTAENGL GALLERIES, 153 West 57th St. 
—Etchings by old and modern masters, 

GALLERIE INTIME, 749 Fifth Ave.—Decorative 
screens and stage settings by Jobe Wenger to 
March 3. 

WeEYHE GALLERY, 710 Lexington Ave aia 
rative prints and drawings, 

ANDERSON GALLERIES, 
Auction Calendar.) 
March 6 to 18. 

Groier Cuius, 47 East 60th St.—Prints, draw- 
ings and bronzes by Degas through February. 

Mrs. Matcoitm’s GALuery, 114 East 66th St. 
—Paintings by Esperanza Gabey to March 4, 2 to 
bebe Vie 

Historica Society, 170 Central Park West.— 
Important collection of paintings by the old masters 
(open to the public, except during the month of 
August). 

Museum or Natura History, Columbus Ave. 
and 77th St.—Permanent collection of works of art. 
Open week days, 10 to 5; Sundays, 1 to 5. 

METROPOLITAN Museum, Central Park at East 
82d St—Open daily from 10 a. m. to 5 p. m.; 
Saturdays, until 10 p. m. Sundays, 10 a. m. to 5 
p. m. Admission, Monday and Friday, 25 cents; 
free other days. Chinese portraits; old English 
prints. 

Hispanic Society, Broadway and 156th St— 
Important collection of Spanish works of art, includ- 
ing paintings by El Greco, Velasquez and Goya. 


OUT OF TOWN 
PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY OF FINE Arts, Phila- 
delphia, Pa——Annual exhibition to March 26. 
SMALLEY ArT GALLERIES, 1122 Grand Ave., 


Kansas City, Mo.—Prints by Frank Benson and 
Olaf Willums. . 


489 Park Ave.—(See 
Paintings by Jerome Blum, 
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OMMENCING with this issue THE Arts is enlarged to a ninety-six page magazine. 

The extra sixteen pages will be devoted to the older forms of art. It will mean that 

| the message of our magazine will be fuller, more vital. Modern art is usually less 

vital than the great art of the past. With us art is frequently merely a decorative element 

in our lives. It is seldom our very life itself. With the old Chinese artists, with men 

like Giotto and Piero della Francesca, art was life. Our ennui comes from our lives being 

too shallow. To the Chinese artists, to Giotto, to Piero della Francesca life was infi- 
nitely precious. They did not live superficially. 

One of the great handicaps which we, who are the heirs of the ages, have is that 
we do not easily find our places in the great world of art. A man with the spirit of a 
Fragonard is taught to paint in the style of Cézanne. In the clash of spirit and alien matter 
the clear conception of aim is lost. 

THE ARTs is now presenting to its readers a varied menu. All sorts of art are re- 
produced in its pages. Be true to yourself and hold fast to that art which you naturally 
like. Be sure, however, that the art you like is not a style which has been imposed upon you 
from without. Become a child again and enjoy as a child does instinctively. The child’s 
appreciation is less intelligent than that of a man whose taste has developed normally, but 
it is infinitely more natural than that of the average man who admires what he has been 
taught to admire. ‘That is the terrible thing which has happened. In our appreciation of 
art we are but echoes. You are individual in taste when it comes to what you eat. Why 
be less individual in matters of art? 


i oh oa 


We are bringing out this issue under unusual circumstances. Mr. Field, our editor, 
is suffering from bronchitis. He has two admirable doctors and two nurses who are ready 
to do anything to bring him through. Everything so far has gone very favorably but the 
doctors have made it clear to us that if we allow him to do anything of any kind they 
would not answer for his life. 

When we said this to him this morning he only laughed and said, “Well, I suppose 
that I have to let these folks have their own way just this once.” 

We have found among his things the beginning of an article on Maitre de Moulins. 
Few people know that it is not as a connoisseur of modern arts that Mr. Field is best known 
abroad but for his knowledge of all sorts of unknown, out-of-the-way old masters. He will, 
doubtless, let you have the article in the next number of THE ARTs. 

There is no article to go with Gainsborough’s ‘‘Blue Boy,” but we don’t know that 
he needs any introduction. There are several other bad holes but you know already what 
is the cause. 
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WOOD CARVINGS IN WELLS 
CATHEDRAL CHOIR 


By THE EDITOR 


sae. years and more ago my mother and 
I drove through large portions of the west 
of England. From Barnstable we drove to Ilfra- 
combe, from Ilfracombe to Lynton, on to Ponlock, 
Taunton, Bridgewater, Wells, Glastonbury Abbey, 
Bath, Gloucester, Tewkesbury, Malvern, Worcester. 
It was an ideal way of traveling. “The cost was 
not very much greater than going by rail and we 
saw the country almost as well as if we had walked. 
We had found May and June ideal months for 
traveling in England. In each town we took “‘lodg- 
ings” (a suite of rooms in a dwelling) and had our 
meals served in our rooms. It cost little more than 
going to a hotel and, as the “season” had not yet 
begun, we had a choice of lodgings, and everything 


was done to make us stay longer in each town than 
we had planned. 

At Wells we had lodgings close to the cathedral 
and it was all so beautiful that we lingered on day 
after day. For those of you who do not know the 
cathedral I am reproducing a drawing of the choir 
and south transept as seen from the southeast. But 
it is not of the exterior of the cathedral that I wish 
to speak now but of the beautiful carvings on the 
under side of the seats of the choir stalls. “They 
are superb specimens of Gothic carving and date 
I should say, from about 1360. The wood, as I 
remember, is oak and the beauty of the carvings 
themselves will be patent to all who see these 
reproductions. 
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KORIN 


By YOoNE Nocucul 


ORIN’S attitude towards flowering plants is 

neither troubled nor annoyed by any theory, 
although he believes as I believe, I am sure, that the 
theory is but a sense of adoration distilled and then 
stiffened. Let me say that Korin’s attitude towards 
them is accidental; but this accidentalism always 
moves in harmony or coincides with the internal 
inevitability ; therefore his attitude is in all respects 
so natural. Korin never treats the flowers and 
grasses decoratively, because they themselves are 
already decorative enough without being given any 
special emphasis. I think that I do not agree with 
people (many both in the western countries and 
Japan) who attempt to cover Korin in flowering 
plants or any other subject with a phrase of the 
decorative artist. “Che most certain thing is that no 
real decorative art would be realized merely through 
the point of technical emphasis, however skillfully it 
were executed. “The decorative art of Korin (let 
me call it so for the present) is an inevitable out- 
come of his natural, therefore essential, attitude. 
Who can deny that only the thing most natural can 
be the thing most decorative? Korin’s attitude to- 
wards flowering plants is natural, because in his pic- 
tures he never especially tries to restrict or modify 
their beauty. He is the artist whose love of their 
selection is not foolishly fastidious. As an admirer 
of flowering plants Korin’s real artistic value lies in 
the fact that he freely lets them sing their own 
essential beauty, or deliberately lets them keep their 
own silence, on paper or silk or lacquer. And it is 
the best, I believe, when they sing alone. In the 
best part of Korin’s works he drew their pictures in 
the position of soloist. 

Once I heard a story of the morning-glory in the 
garden of Rikyu, a famous tea-master of the six- 
teenth century, (the rapturous face of the summer 
dawn) which inspired Taiko, the great warrior- 
prince, to pay Rikyu an early morning visit. It 
goes without saying that the morning-glory, as I 
once wrote, with a face only too happy to die when 
all the prayers are told, was then a new floral won- 
der, having just been brought from China. On the 
appointed day, it is said, Rikyu, the most esthetic 
of all wsthetes, bade his men pull and throw away 
all the morning-glories from the garden, although 
he knew that they were the only object for Taiko’s 
call on him; he swept and washed the stepping- 
stones of the garden path, called roji, the passage 
into self-illumination or the holy teaism, and waited 
the arrival of the great prince, The great prince, 


into whose vision not even one glad face of the 
morning-glory, feeling the breath of sunlight, en- 
tered, was greatly displeased. With a frowning 
countenance Taiko approached the tea-room under 
the world-wearied trees by the solitary granite lan- 
tern, and rigidly inquired of Rikyu where he planted 
the flowers of which he was so proud. Rikyu did 
not reply. Taiko of course was obliged to enter the 
room with a bad grace. But when he entered the 
room, lo! there at the tokonoma just one glad face 
of the morning-glory, breaking the invisible cham- 
ber of the dark, at once winsome and delicate like 
a forgotten rainbow or an angel’s lips parted from 
being charmed, welcomed the great prince. 

It was the great art of this tea-master that he 
sacrificed all the other morning-glories only to make 
one morning-glory shine with a queenly distinction. 
My imaginary eyes can see clearly, I think, when- 
ever I recall Rikyu’s attitude the face of the selected 
one almost spilling tears from too great joy. And 
at the same time I think that a death such as that 
of the other sacrificed flowers, is never a dog’s death. 
This Rikyu’s esthetic attitude is at once the atti- 
tude of Korin towards flowering plants or trees in 
art. See his picture of a single stalk of peony 
flaming like a sunset fire, or a wistaria drooping 
with calm like peace, or a vine of the morning-glory 
crawling with a dog-like sense of smell, or a camelia 
feeling all the breath of the sunlight. Again see his 
picture of an age-unknown plum tree sitting cross- 
legged like a world-wearied saint with the beacon 
light in his heart, or a maple tree shedding its leaves 
like falling golden poems. What Korin wishes to 
invoke in his art is nothing but the suggestion of 
beauty. Like Rikyu who sacrificed all the morning- 
glories except one (or a Japanese connoisseur of 
arts), Korin always presents to you just a touch of 
the flowers or trees,—a single life or light on the 
darkness called universe; he never brings out at one 
time a whole number of things. In this attitude he 
has a great distinguished artistic value. He teaches 
us the secret of how delightfully to leave a full and 
empty space in the picture, or how to cover up the 
space of the picture with the most delightful empti- 
ness. You may say that that is the decorative art 
of Korin if you will; but I believe that Korin only 
noticed and gazed on the accidental gesture of na- 
ture, and let her sing her own song or songs in his 
art. And he knew that when she sang her essential 
beauty most successfully, was the time when she 
stood in her solitude. 
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I know of course that the beauty of flower and 
tree would not refuse to mix with other natural 
beauty; but through the virtue of silence, solitari- 
ness or independence, I believe, the flowers and trees 
rise and shine at their highest mark. When they 
have to mix with the others, however, they will heat 
themselves first and then set themselves to motion 
in song. (It is plain enough, by the way, that the 
beauties of human life never do mix well till they 
gain a fire of love.) It is really wonderful, I know, 
to observe how well through the fire of rhythm the 
flowers and trees mix with the other natural phe- 
nomena and complete a song of harmony. ‘They 
mix well with clouds and stars. ‘They mix well 
with mountains and stones. “They mix well with 
bird and stream. And on the other hand it is sur- 
prisingly wonderful to see how strictly those natural 
phenomena know their own places, and rarely tres- 
pass on the others. ‘Their best effort is always 
worked in a rhythmic action. But when they are 
obliged to mix with the others and sing their songs 
in harmony, I think that in most cases their indi- 
viduality is slightly impaired or wounded. 

Now see Korin’s picture of the camelia and but- 
terfly, or the marsh-reeds and snowy heron, or the 
sea-gulls and billows. See his picture called the 
“Strand of Suma,” in which the plovers and sea- 
waves are painted, or that of a hydrangea and hare, 
or a stork and plum-blossom, or the maple leaves 
and wild deer. If as a whole the things in those 
pictures keep an unmistakable love and a beautiful 
natural kinship, I think that it is only gained from 
the real sacrifice of a certain individuality in the 
things painted there. ‘Therefore, I say that any 
natural phenomenon attains her height of worth 
when she commands silence, solitariness and inde- 
pendence, when she is all by herself, alone and sepa- 
rate. And I say that such great dignity and grace 
of natural phenomena is most successfully symbol- 
ized in flowers and trees which Korin painted 
separately. Whenever I see them, solitary and 
graceful as silver-voiced soloists, I cannot help feel- 
ing an august sanctity as from an art of holy subject. 
I confess that I feel almost like crying for sheer joy 
when I see them. I adore Korin, first of all, as an 
artist of flowers and trees. Certainly Korin is a 
great artist not only in Japan but in the whole 
world. 

I wrote somewhere in my essay on Japanese 
poetry: “To attach too closely to the subject mat- 
ter in literary expression is never a way to complete 
the real saturation; the real infinite significance will 
only be accomplished at such a consummate moment 
when the end and means are least noticeable, and 
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the subject and expression never fluctuate from each 
other, being in perfect collocation; it is the partial 
loss of the birthright of each that gains an artistic 
triumph. I have a word which is much used, care- 
lessly, in the West, but where true meaning is only 
seldom understood, that is the word of suggestion. 
I have an art; that is the art of suggestion. What 
suggestion? You might ask. I will point the way, 
if you are given a right sort of artistic susceptibility, 
where the sunlight falls on the laughter of woods 
and waters, where the birds sing by the flowers and 
let you feel how suggestion comes and goes.” 

There is no teacher for this art of suggestion but 
yourself; and the seeing and understanding of a 
superficial beauty that flows in through your physi- 
cal eyes would never enrich and strengthen your 
art. It is true, I think, that it is necessary to cut 
away all your material desire towards the visible 
beauty with your strength of artistic bravery. 
You must have, of course, a great energy to gain a 
spiritual assertion, and a tireless persistence to be 
content with the invisible things. Your conscious- 
ness of life and world alone protects your insularity 
of the suggestion art. And you can make it your 
own for the first time, when your tensible thoughts 
are distilled to the culminating point. I think I 
will be right in saying that this art of suggestion 
comes out only from the real pride of soul and the 
real economy of artistic strength, and technically, 
perhaps from a tacit denial of the rhetoric of ines- 
sential words. It is quite easy to speak about the 
futility of inessential words, but it will never be 
realized without the true economy of inner thoughts. 

Now Korin’s attitude, at least in his dealing with 
the flowers and trees as a soloist, I am happy to 
think, can be well compared with that of a sugges- 
tive poet singing the poem “with no word, not 
tyrannized by form.” Korin’s art is not a thing 
which degenerates itself into an art existing only on 
the canvas. His art is a spiritual world beautifully 
wrapped by the limpid atmosphere, where a mystical 
god of silence strays in freedom, where raptures and 
thoughts always commingle. Any artistic mind 
would be delighted to feel, from Korin’s pictures of 
solitary flowers or trees, a sense of eternity and 
voiceless blessing of solitude. Whenever I see them, 
I feel myself being shown the way by a strange 
lonesome dim light, and approaching slowly the 
sacred house of true realism. He is certainly a 
realist in the truest meaning, not an idealist who is 
often weak and sometimes irresponsible; one who 
judges Korin merely as a decorative artist is blind, 
I believe, to his larger and much more essential 
quality. 
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KORIN 


Courtesy of Y. Takahashi 


‘Technically the art of Korin, not only in his pic- 
tures of flowering plants and trees but also of any 
other subject, as I have already suggested, is a thing 
eliminated or condensed to the extreme point, where 
any change in addition or omission would imperil a 
spiritual organism of the picture. Korin adjusted 
and regulated the traditional methods till he mas- 
tered a technical freedom through which he real- 
ized his own artistic deliverance. See what a sug- 
gestive lucidity, something like an elf of light and 
shadow, is sheltered in his pictures. See how the 
intensity subsides and the ecstasy becomes silent in 
them. See again how Korin created his own artistic 
soul when he forgot the earthly confusion of life 


and desire. He is a magician in the best sense of the 
word, whose talismanic wonder, as in his gold 
screens or silk or lacquer, dances on the wire of 
music. 

His pictorial magic, as far as it is seen in tech- 
nique, is evoked from the manner in which he 
handles the empty space in picture, let me say, in 
which he leaves the space unfilled. This full and 
empty space of Korin’s pictures is not merely a space 
or emptiness, but a substance itself. It has more 
value, in fact, than the part of reality painted. We 
have a thousand Japanese artists old and new, who 
are taught the mystery of pictorial space, but Korin 
is certainly the best of all with its management. 
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Korin is a master who makes the space perfume and 
swing softly yet vividly, like a shadow or ghost that 
surprises and kisses life’s breast. It is not too much 
to say perhaps that Korin’s main value hangs on this 
one point. 

One of my friends in the Asakusa district, Tokyo, 
holds a little private exhibition of Korin’s hanging- 
rolls and screens on the fourth of January, every 
year, at his house overlooking the Sumida river 
where the water peacefully flows responding to the 
people’s greetings of the season. My way to the 
exhibition as he writes in his invitation, “being true 
to the tradition of the new spring,” the lines written 
by Hoitsu of the early nineteenth century, a dis- 
tinguished decadent and follower of Korin’s art, in 
his popular song called Haru no Akebono or “Dawn 
of the Spring,” ring in my mind saying: “From a 
two-leaf screen in the entrance-hall a pair of the 
cranes drawn in the Korin style will greet the joy 
of the age till the end of eight thousand years.” 
Nothing could be more appropriate for the New 
Year’s decoration than Korin’s cranes, the most 
lordly symbols of peace and joy, at one’s entrance- 
hall where gorgeous happiness of the returned spring 
steps in first. But if you cannot get a picture of 
cranes, any other picture will serve well when it 
is drawn by the huge princely arm (not merely the 
hand, I remind you) of great Korin whose golden 
art born in the golden clime makes a fitting back- 
ground for the happy pageant of life. 

Among the pictures exhibited at my _ friend’s 
house, I see a two-leaf screen whereon many does 
and one stag in dark-red color are presented on the 
silver background already turned dark. Of course 
you have to admire, first of all the settled calm 
atmosphere of the picture where still a ghost of the 
former splendor is seen. Against the leaf where 
some fifteen does group together quite in the female 
gossip-loving fashion, the other leaf has only one 
stag proudly tossing his commanding head into air. 
What a large empty space there is in contrast with 
the other leaf covered heavily with pigments! ‘This 
is the secret of Korin’s art, a delightful surprise that 
twists nobly “something” with “nothing,” you 
might say, voice and silence, or to use a Japanese 
expression, truth and falsehood (Kyo jitsu), into a 
compact art. ‘This large space in the picture is the 
“emptiness” invigorated, in fact, with a fuller and 
richer life; that is only expressed through negation. 
And its pictorial weight is never lighter, I am sure, 
than the other leaf which has no empty space. My 
admiration grows still greater when I see in this 
screen that Korin does not permit the perfectly 
empty space to be spoiled even with his signature and 
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seal. And on the other hand, when he drives his 
signature and seal into a narrow corner by the feet 
of the does, at the bottom of the other leaf of the 
screen, I am glad that he succeeds in making its pic- 
torial sense of intensity still stronger. Korin is, as 
I already said, a magician in whose hand the mys- 
tery of how to make the painted and empty space 
balance, is hidden in a thousand variations. As 
much as his painted part is living with animation, 
his empty space is also living with suggestion; there- 
fore they meet on equal terms in his pictures. No 
artist in the world but Korin, I think, holds such 
wonderful magic. Hoitsu is a great artist, as I 
wrote before, as Korin’s remarkable follower, but 
in the matter of the management of the space in his 
pictures he falls greatly behind. 

There is among Korin’s famous works a pair of 
two-leaf screens called Fuhaku Raijin or “Gods 
of Wind and Thunder,” where the two aerial 
gods with such extraordinary faces ride triumphantly 
across the wind and clouds. My mind’s ears almost 
feel that they hear the booming of drums beaten 
by the thunder god in the picture. Both of the 
screens, useless to remark, are painted most gor- 
geously on golden backgrounds. ‘The screens are 
also famous on account of their backs which contain 
the picture called “Autumnal Flowers in the Storm” 
by Hoitsu, where the Chinese agrimones, bell-flowers 
and ivies are thrown down by the violent winds. 
This work of the Gods of Wind and Thunder is 
an imitation of the same subject drawn by Sotatsu, 
a famous master of flowers and trees to whom 
Korin paid a student’s obeisance, and is treasured 
today at the Kenninji Temple of Kyoto. But I 
remind you, this imitation is quite a legitimate thing 
in the pictorial world of old Japan, when it does 
not stay merely as an imitation, as in this pair of 
Korin’s screens where the wonderful execution in 
colour and action simply covers the loss in impressible 
nobility of the original. And another great specimen 
of Korin’s copy from Sotatsu is found in the most 
famous pair of screens covered with the picture 
of wild yet silent sea waves from which huge rocks 
stand out. The work is owned by Baron Iwasaki, 
Tokyo, and was once exhibited at the Anglo- 
Japanese exhibition; any one who has seen Sotatsu’s 
original in the Freer collection of Detroit of 
America, would never doubt the independence of 
Korin’s claim to existence, because of the more 
pronounced modulation in color and treatment, a 
wonderful result of Korin’s stronger sense that com- 
bines controlling power and rhythmic passion. In 
such a work Korin outshines his master, you might 
say, he out-Sotatsus Sotatsu. Having no mind to 
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criticise Sotatsu myself as I always regard him in 
some respects as a far nobler artist than Korin, I 
am glad to see here the living proof that even an 
imitator, when he is great, can easily make some- 
thing new and more brilliant blossom from an old 
thing which he remodelled. ‘Therefore this copying 
is in reality not a submission but a challenge. 

Now return to the screens of the Gods of Wind 
and Thunder. I do not mean to ask you to par- 
ticularly admire the painted parts, because for me 
the large empty space surrounding the figures, that 
suggests the flood of wild air with the fretful earth 
spinning far below, is more important artistically ; 
in truth, even among Korin’s numerous works, this 
work is absolutely incomparable in the way it treats 
the empty space in the picture. Oh, what a talis- 
manic space! Oh, what a magical artist with space! 
I am always glad to think that Korin does not 
place a bird or a butterfly in the empty space of 
another famous picture called the “Iris,” once an 
heirloom of the Honpo Honganji Temple of Kyoto, 
in which, as a European critic aptly imagines, the 
gold ground serves spendidly as sunlight. If Korin 
breaks this wonderful space with a dot or line, I 
am sure that the lyrical beauty of the irises as a 
soloist is somewhat impaired. When one sees how 
beautifully the spotting of empty spaces saves his 
art from general monotony in the pair of screens 
called the “Thirty-Six Master Uta Poets,” the 
mystery of his rhythmic mood, sometimes tantaliz- 
ing and always charming, will be found in this man- 
agement of space. 

My imaginary eyes can see many an European 
painter and critic standing before Korin’s screens 
of sea-waves and rocks at the White City some 
years ago, of which I spoke before, one of them ex- 
claiming “This is grand,” and the other, “I feel 
that I am a prince seeing such a picture painted with 
a prince-like feeling.” Among them is Charles 
Ricketts who is delighted to tell you his impression 
in the following words: “A grey sea bent into fan- 
tastic waves moves silently beneath great golden 
drifts of clouds with an uncanny force, as if con- 
trolled by the spell of some Eastern Prospero; such 
a sea would leave the dress of Ferdinand unwetted, 
and become calm at the bidding of Ariel. Huge 
boulders stand out; they are volcanic in color, and 
about them some vivid trees have clambered, that 
flourish and exult in the brilliant light of this 
changeless place where a fairy storm rolls on in 
silence for ever. What I have described suggests 
possibly an element of tragic splendor; this is not 
the aspect of the work itself, which is brilliant and 
almost gay: Am I right in divining something at 


once impressive yet exultant in the art of Korin?” 
This is the language beautifully spoken. 

I am glad that Korin represented himself at the 
White City with this work which sufficiently war- 
ranted him in being one of the most distinguished 
artists in the history of the world. Indeed it was 
Korin who discovered the meeting ground of 
esthetic value and symbolic expression from which 
a Japanese decorative sense developed wonderfully. 
Again it was Korin as an immediate follower of 
Koyetsu and Sotatsu who rescued the art of his 
day from the meditative sad sentimentalism of ob- 
jective art with a new symbolical adventure which 
opened a genuine vista of Japanese art from the 
ignoring of a limitation of fact; although he was 
often arbitrary in his way and set perhaps too much 
value on his consciousness, he never was merely 
capricious. His work is really a result of his as- 
tonishing energy that is economically arranged with 
a sense of rhythm. He is never womanish like 
many other followers of the later days. If he has 
gaiety, that gaiety belongs to men. Mr. Ricketts 
says rightly: “Korin’s gaiety is that of buds upon 
huge trees.” 

Korin whose prince-like feeling made splendid use 
of gold screens has painted many important works 
with sea-waves as his subject. I myself saw quite 
a number of screens with waves, all of which could 
not be called genuine, since already in his day a 
forgery, an imitation with commercial purpose, 
assumed a nonchalant air even in his sight. I am 
sure that Korin did not condemn it with an equally 
prince-like benevolence. Among the works into 
which Korin breathed his magnanimity in swell- 
ing waves, the ink-case called “Sumi-no-Ye Suzuri- 
bako,”’ the property of Baron Iwasaki, as the name 
indicates, with a design in association with oshi- 
yuki Ason’s uta poem about the Sumi-no-Ye strand, 
has perhaps the most unique distinction for the rea- 
son that the artist’s magic covered this small thing 
with his prince-like large feeling in design. On 
every side of the box the golden waves are painted. 
Leads are spotted representing the shore, and with 
inlaid silver the characters of the poem are written, 
but the two words “strand and wave” being sug- 
gested by the design itself. This is Korin’s character- 
istic idea that always astonishes and delights us; 
indeed, his imagination, not merely his fancy, comes 
riding on the whisper of his conscious passion for 
beauty. Korin also designed in waves the inside 
of another famous ink-case, “The “Eight-Bridge 
Ink-Case,” owned by the Imperial Museum. This 
ink-case is separated into two sections, the upper 
shallow box for an ink-stone, and the lower deep 
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box for letter-papers; the black-lacquered outside 
is decorated with irises, the leaves and stalks in gold 
dust, and the flowers in inlaid green shells. Lead 
is used for the bridge, and silver for the bridge-posts. 

One of my friends uses a catch of plover originally 
designed’ by Korin. for the sliding screens of his 
drawing room. An exceedingly plump bird this is. 
But when I was told by a geologist that plover is 
only a bird little and insignificant in appearance, hav- 
ing nothing to charm people, I could not help ex- 
claiming: ‘“‘Korin never imitates the real shape of 
plover. Korin creates his birds and only calls it 
plover. That is Korin’s worth.” I had on several 
occasions before seen Korin’s kakemonos and screens 
of plum trees; and here by my table on which I am 
writing now, are laid spread out a few color-prints of 
plum-blossoms reproduced from his work, the pic- 
tures of the cup-like large flowers perching like a 
bird or butterfly upon a branch that shoots out from 
the huge old trunk. ‘The shape of the flowers is 
crooked too. But there is in the picture a certain 
unspeakable, magnificent atmosphere in which an un- 
daunted ghost breaking winter’s threat, sings out the 
coming of the new spring with a voice of the prophet 
Jeremiah or John the Baptist. Judging them from 
the point of reality, they are too large for plum- 
blossoms and are crooked as I said just now. Like 
that Western poet who wrote of all heaven in a wild 
tiny flower, you must see, first of all, Korin’s ar- 
tistic attitude in giving these plum-blossoms a dig- 
nity of the absolute existence which spills infinity 
through their petals. Korin never values nature by 
size or weight; he gives everything he painted 
such a mighty sense of the center of the universe, 
from the little blushing morning-glory by the bamboo 
fence to the Fuji Mountain speaking to the clouds. 
He is an artistic nihilist who looks upon all the 
phases of nature equally. He is an egoistic giant 
whose life, as some writer says, gesticulates some- 
times with arrogance and often with fantasy; his 
artistic egoism makes him walk life’s highway with 
a prince-like splendor. Really the art of Korin who 
“feels that he is a prince when he paints,” is an 
art of six-leaf gold screens, gorgeous, exhilarating, 
even flashy and gay. 

But alas, who knows the lonely side of his golden 
gaiety? Who knows his solitary thoughts that pick 
and gather the sigh of autumnal flowers and grasses 
from the rapture of light? Korin is a gold screen 
with that gold that is silent. Without the under- 
standing of his voiceless solitude that seeks the way 
of twilight toward poetry sad and old, no one will 
really understand him. With a silent profundity his 
gay exultance links itself with the mystery of star 


and heaven. When Mr. Ricketts says that Korin’s 
gaiety is that of buds upon huge trees, I am glad 
that he, at least, in the West, appreciates him 
properly. 

There is no more interesting time in Japanese his- 
tory than the Genroku period, when Japanese life 
having nearly forgotten the boorish fight and cruel 
blood, with the soldier class comfortable in the 
reminiscences of their grandfathers’ fame of swords, 
and on the other hand, with the lower society re- 
leased for the first time in liberty and wealth, made 
a splendid background for Korin’s activity. (The 
Genroku period, by the way, was only sixteen years, 
1688-1704, but it is thought quite right that we 
shall include under that general category the Tenwa, 
1681-1684, and the Teikyo, 1684-1688, before the 
Genroku, and also the Aoei, 1704-1708, which suc- 
ceeded the Genroku period.) When we say that 
Korin is the artistic representative of this period, 
that is because general society, sudden blossomed 
with an unrestrained air of prosperity, eager and 
zealous with a wild desire for anything extraordi- 
nary, responded at once to the golden imagination of 
Korin on screens or lacquer. With the support of 
the age Korin became a leader in the quest for eman- 
cipating the populace in art. It is easy to imagine 
how the city men, with money and time, vied with 
each other in their household appointments or the 
splendor of their wives’ dresses. Not only on the 
screen or silk did Korin draw his art, but also on 
the bodies of women, since with a plain design on 
the pure black kimono with a white lining, he 
made his own “score,” in making one lady eclipse 
the other gorgeously attired women in a dress con- 
test. That is his favorite game, as in his pictures, 
to conquer the substance with nothing, the voice 
with silence. 

But Korin is nothing if he is merely an affirmant 
of the age, or an eulogist of wealth and success. As 
son of Soken, a calligrapher who learned a secret 
from great Koyetsu, and a general appreciator of 
arts, Korin’s poetical mind was able to read between 
the lines of life’s song whose sorrow kissed joy; 
like a prophet who heard the voice of dawn in the 
heart of midnight, he felt the sadness of his age in 
which the tension of society already began to relax, 
and people drifted into its way in spite of them- 
selves, from which the song of lamentation took its 
flight. Indeed, the period generally known as Gen- 
roku trembled in pain under its gay fantastic sur- 
face. Again the art of Korin made its brilliant 
aspect more endurable with the sadness that bridged 
Heaven and Earth. He was a serenader of life who 
gradually entered into paganism to save himself 
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from provincialism. ‘The great thirst for expression 
made him silent; he sought an emancipation of life 
in solitude. 

The season is the spring of springs of the Gen- 
roku era, when the eastern wind of wealth and 
gallantry stirs up life to song. The place is Arashi- 
yama, near Kyoto, where the flower-clouds draw a 
curtain crosswise. We see a pleasure boat paddling 
down the Oigawa river, where white ripples and 
fallen red petals embroider a hundred fantastic 


crests; in a party of plutocrats in the boat, our 
Korin, well-built and somewhat stout, cuts a dis- 
tinguished figure. (I think that Korin was the 
possessor of a strong body, since robust health alone 
could create such an art as his.) As the noon time 
approaches, those greasy plutocrats begin to open 
their luncheon boxes, gorgeous affairs both without 
and within. But where is Korin’s luncheon box? 
He brings out something wrapped up in a bamboo 
husk. A few plain rice-balls are seen. Korin’s 
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wealthy friends look at one another with a sense of 
surprise or contempt. But when the husk is fully 
opened, lo! its inner surface is gorgeously lacquered 
with his design of flowers and birds. Korin looks 
up at them with a little smile. They do not know 
that a still bigger surprise is yet waiting. Korin 
finishes his simple meal, and throws away his lac 
quered bamboo husk into the stream, bidding it a 
good farewell. 

I do not know how much of the story is true. But 
is it not his customary game to conquer the others 
artistically? Oh, what great laughter. Oh, what 
sarcasm against the money-smelling provincialism 
which does not know how to arrange life decora- 
tively or weave a picture with contrasting colors. 

Many dates are given for his death. ‘Then his 
age, too, varies from fifty-two to sixty-two. A 
certain Chitora Kawasaki found an authority (in 
1878) in Korin’s descendant living in Kyoto as 
a tailor, who gave him fifty-nine for Korin’s age. 
So he must have died at the age of sixty or there- 
about. Being born of a wealthy family, which since 
the time of his grandfather, was appointed by the 
dowager-empress, ‘Tofukumon-in, as her own pur- 
veyor of silks and dresses, Korin became a settler in 
the world of art in his boyhood days, and was for- 


tunate through his life in being able to indulge in 
art, or as we say in Japan, to travel, studying art. 
He had nothing to complain of even when he could 
not live more than sixty years. 

Korin’s father was Soken as I already mentioned. 
And Soken’s grandmother was Koyetsu’s elder sister. 
So Korin’s relationship to great Koyetsu, it will 
be perceived, was that of great-grand-nephew. It 
was quite natural that he was greatly attracted 
by the art of Sotatsu. But the proof that his earliest 
technical training was given by Yasunobu Kano, 
can be easily seen in some of his works in which 
his early reminiscence was purified and vitalized by 
his later development which combined a soul’s 
freedom with gravity. ‘Then he entered the king- 
dom of art of the early Tosa school. Korin left 
us many works which he executed under its influ- 
ence, some of them illustrating the scenes in the 
“Ise Monogatari” or the ‘Heike Monogatari”; 
all of them prove that he grasped that mystery be- 
longing to the early Tosa art; really the delicacy 
with lingering faint emotion that those works ex- 
press, is something which we can compare with the 
silver tremor of a star over the hush of a stream. 

He painted, of course, many distinguished pieces 
in the time when Sotatsu charmed and _ interested 
him. I myself like the works belonging to the time 
of Sotatsu’s early influence, in which his effort in 
forgetting nature where he entered, is delightfully 
visible. “The best specimen might be found in his 
picture of the azalea owned by Mr. Takuma Dan, 
Tokyo; the influence of Sotatsu clings to the pic- 
ture quite affectionately. What a pleasing atmos- 
phere is created by a reflection of azaleas in a valley 
of water, painted by a graceful stroke. But you 
must turn your eyes to the screens of sea-waves 
or irises or plum trees for his audacious flight of 
art which he realized afterwards. 

Korin was fortunate in having a faithful follower 
in Hoitsu who worked out the revival of Korin 
successfully in his day. On the 100th anniversary 
of Korin’s death (assuming it was in June of the 
12th of the Bunka era, 1815), Hoitsu asked his 
friends to exhibit Korin’s one hundred pictures, and 
copying from them, he brought out a well-known 
book called Korin Hyakuzu or “One Hundred 
Sketches of Korin.” It was in the Kunka era that 
Hoitsu reached the zenith of his fame. He sent a 
large stone from Yedo (Tokyo) to Kyoto for the 
rebuilding of Korin’s monument there. And to 
commemorate the occasion he invited people, five 
men a day, for the tea-ceremony during thirty days. 
I feel I see distinctly Hoitsu’s face smiling proudly 
and delightedly. 


ODILON REDON, A GREAT FRENCH 
LYRICIST 


By MarGARET W. WATSON 


T is difficult for many to understand the spirit 
which underlies most of Odilon Redon’s paint- 

ings and lithographs; there are other works of this 
modern French master which have a ready and 
direct appeal. “Artists as mear us as Courbet, 
Manet, Puvis de Chavannes, Renoir and Degas,” 
writes Bryson Burroughs, “though the subjects of 
violent controversies during their lives are already 
generally recognized as the latest of the old mas- 
ters.” It is not so with Redon, who, even in France, 
is far from being fully appreciated. 

The loan exhibition of Impressionist and Post 
Impressionist Paintings, which was recently held 
at the Metropolitan Museum, included a splendid 
and characteristic group of Redon. Here we found 
Redon, the mystic and dreamer, expressing himself 
in elusive symbols, and here, too, that other and 
more approachable Redon, the incomparable painter 
of flowers, real and imaginary. 

Redon’s life, outwardly uneventful, was inwardly 
filled with the turmoil that almost inevitably at- 
tends the development of genius. Born at Bor- 
deaux in 1840, he spent the early years of his life 
at his father’s home in the province of Gironde. 
Shortly before his birth his parents had returned 
from America, where the older Redon had settled as 
a young man. He had married a French Creole 
girl in New Orleans and had become a planter and 
slave owner. In later years his accounts of the 
vast savannas and forests of the New World filled 
his little son with romantic visions. All that was 
strange and solitary and suggestive of infinity ap- 
pealed to the child’s imaginative mind. He loved 
the great uncultivated plains that stretched about his 
home, the pines through which the wind sang and 
the mystery of the old house itself, with its shadowy 
corners where he hid himself away with his 
dreams. In his memoirs he expresses a regret that 
he was not born at sea, “un lieu sans patrie sur un 
abime.” 

Redon was a delicate child, capable of intense 
feeling and suffering. “When I look back upon my 
life,” he wrote in later years, “I see myself as a 
mute spectator who loved silence.” 

His school days at Bordeaux were dreary years, 
passed in uncongenial surroundings that caused him 
much unhappiness. At the age of fifteen he began 
taking drawing lessons from an excellent teacher 
who recognized his talent and encouraged him in 


self-development. ‘These studies, together with his 
intense love of music, were the consolations that 
made bearable his melancholy student years. 

Redon was still a very young man when he went 
to Paris to study architecture. Upon failing to 
pass the examinations required for admittance to the 
Beaux Arts he entered the studio of the painter, 
Gérome, where he soon found himself in a thor- 
oughly hostile atmosphere. A more happy event in 
his career was his friendship with Bresdin, who be- 
came his teacher of etching and found him keenly 
alive to the beauty of black and white. Although 
Redon later turned his attention to color that is 
jewel-like in richness and brilliancy, he always re- 
mained faithful to his dictum, “7 faut respecter le 
noir.” 

Toward 1878, at the suggestion of Fantin-Latour, 
and chiefly in order to preserve copies of the great 
number of fine drawings he had produced up to 
this time, Redon began to take an interest in lith- 
ography. 

The macabre and fantastic abounds in Redon’s 
lithographs. One of the first critics to call attention 
to his work was J. K. Huysmans, who was quick 
to recognize original talent. “He has transported 
the nightmare into art,” said Huysmans. Another 
later critic, Jules Destrée, points out the fact that 
what may be taken for madness in much of Redon’s 
work was called forth by the same spirit that moved 
medieval sculptors to carve the gargoyles and 
chimeras of the great French cathedrals and that 
inspired certain Japanese artists whose work we are 
beginning to appreciate. “There are those who main- 
tain that Redon’s work at times gives evidence of an 
unbalanced mind, but hundreds of careful studies 
show to what lengths of self-discipline he went in 
the production of his lithographs. 

In 1879 appeared the collection of lithographs, 
entitled “Dans le Réve’’; in 1882, “A Edgar Allan 
Poe.” ‘Les Origines” was published in 1883; 
“Hommage a Goya,” in 1885. An exposition at the 
Salle du Gaulois, in 1882, had brought Redon’s 
name more widely to the attention of the public. 
The founding of the Salon des Independants, of 
which he was one of the first members, was likewise 
important in making his work known. Redon had 
been refused at the older and more conservative 
Salon and his work was known only to a few 
friends, some of whom appreciated his talent. “Few 
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artists have had to suffer what I have suffered, 
quietly and patiently,” he wrote, referring to this 
period of struggle. 

Although Redon exhibited with the Impressionists 
he never belonged to any clearly defined school and 
asserted that his art was for the most part self- 
created and independent of any particular group. 
He criticized his contemporaries severely for their 
lack of appreciation of anything bordering on mys- 
tery or symbolism, anything that is unexpected and 
undefinable and possessed of the “light of spiritu- 
ality.” 

It is interesting to find that a man like Redon, so 
taken with all that is vague and elusive, should have 
laid much emphasis upon a rigorous study of 
anatomy, carried out with scientific precision. He 
regretted that he had not given an even greater 
amount of time to careful studies of the human 
body, as well as to dissection and modelling. In 
the nineties color began to captivate Redon. A large 
number of little flower subjects date from this 
period. In Redon’s painting of flowers there is a 
quality of freshness and spontaneity, an absence of 
all uninspiring detail, a joyousness of treatment that 
makes a delight of the simplest bouquet of garden 
flowers, poppies and daisies, asters and phlox and 
zinnias. Simple and wholesome as they are, these 
flowers of Redon’s are nevertheless painted with an 
indefinable grace, an appreciation of the psychologi- 
cal value of color and form that goes beyond the 
mere copying of nature. They are infinitely satis- 
fying and yet infinitely mysterious in their apparent 
simplicity. A number of these flower subjects were 
shown at the exhibition of Redons, held at the 
Durand-Ruel galleries at Paris in 1894. As time 
went on Redon devoted himself more and more to 
the decorative side of art. His influence in this 
field is very great and is destined to grow. M. 
Gustave Geffrey, the present director of the Gobelin 
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tapestry works, commissioned Redon to furnish the 
Gobelins with new designs. M. Geffrey’s enthusi- 
asm for modern French art is well known. It is 
due to his influence that not only Redon, but Monet, 
Chéret, Willette and Raffaélli have been called upon 
to contribute to the designs carried out at the 
Gobelins. 

The last period of Redon’s life was marked by a 
glow of serenity that contrasts curiously with his 
troubled and melancholy early years. After having 
produced many charcoal drawings, some thirty 
etchings and over two hundred lithographs, Redon 
devoted himself, during these later years, almost en- 
tirely to colors and especially to work in pastels. 

He was by this time well known to a discriminat- 
ing public and enjoyed the friendship of many dis- 
tinguished men, among whom we find Debussy, 
Francis Jammes, Réné de Gourmont, Villiers de 
PIsle-Adam, Mallarmé and Huysmans. His works 
were frequently exhibited and met with an ever 
wider appreciation, although it is not in France, but 
in Holland that he has been the most admired and 
that we find the greater number of his works. An 
ensemble of Redons was shown at the autumn 
Salon in Paris in 1904. ‘The first showing of his 
work in America was at the big International Ex- 
hibition that attracted such wide attention in New 
York City some eight years ago. 

It is tragic that Redon could not have lived a few 
years longer. He died without having the two 
dearest wishes of his heart fulfilled, for his death 
occurred in 1916, at a time when he ardently longed 
to see the return of his son who had been mobilized 
with the French Army, and when the fate of France 
was still wrapped in the blackest clouds of war. 

In Redon France lost one of her greatest lyricists, 
a man who, although intensely individual, was also 
intensely French in his exquisite grace, his power of 
imagination and his indefinable charm. 


THE LITHOGRAPHS OF ODILON REDON 


By THE EDITOR 


HORTLY after my arrival in Paris as an art 
student, I stumbled upon a lithograph by 
Odilon Redon. It so impressed me that I began 
forming a collection of Redon’s prints. ‘The task 
was not easy, for although beautiful impressions 
could be bought for but a few francs, a tour of the 


Paris shops would yield only a lithograph or two. 
There seemed to be no demand for them, but the 
supply was very small. For several years I pur- 
chased all the Redon prints I could find. ‘Then a 
rival collector appeared—a Frenchman—who was 
translating William Blake, a somewhat mythical 
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personage, in whom I never fully believed. It was 
explained to me that his purchases caused the rise in 
price of Redon’s lithographs. 

Of Odilon Redon’s life there was little known, 
save that he was a recluse, middle-aged, passionately 
fond of music. Later Fantin-Latour told me more 
of him. “I first met him at the home of a friend 
interested in music,’ Fantin said, “he played with 
great understanding and I have seldom been more 
attracted toward anyone. In conversation later, he 
expressed his views with clearness and I rejoiced 
in finding him so sympathetic. Upon his asking if 
he might show me some of his drawings, I said I 
should be much pleased. ‘The drawings were 
amazing. I was so taken back that a man, ap- 
parently sane, could have made them, that I stam- 


mered something about his drawing on lithographic 
stones in order to be able to have reproductions 
made of each one. He took to the idea, and so you 
see, I am directly responsible for Redon’s litho- 
graphs.” When, a few years back, I heard of 
Redon’s death, one of the links which drew me more 
closely to France was broken, for I had always 
hoped that I might meet him. ‘The loss to art is 
irreparable. Possibly no artist has ever more com- 
pletely expressed the inmost emotions of a human 
soul. And, sucha soul! Odilon Redon had a nature 
so rich, so full, that his art should last as long as 
men are capable of understanding the impulse which 
brought it into being. Apart from this interest, 
which some might consider literary, his lithographs 
are technical masterpieces of rare beauty. 
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CHICAGO LETTER 


By KATHARINE EGGLESTON ROBERTS 


HE work of Joseph Stella, now being shown 

at Neoma Nagel’s galleries in the Courtyard, 
comprises one of the most significant exhibitions 
Chicago art lovers have enjoyed this season. Rarely 
do we find one man possessed of such excellence of 
draughtsmanship and such mastery of color. The 
two sensitive, finely developed silver points prove 
his ability to draw in the more conventional sense 
of the word, though no one could see his glorious 
color symphonies and not realize that only a man 
certain of his drawing would dare attempt them. 
Again, in the studies of flowers and plants one finds 
his capacity of faithfulness to the minute and _ his 
careful attention to design so thorough that they 
savor of the oriental. But it is when he escapes 
from realistic detail and paints his thoughts and 
phantasies in color that I find the fullest enjoyment. 
“The Hippodrome Ballet” is rich, full, warm in 
tone and smoothly swift in its rhythm. Not merely 
because of its varying colors but because of their 
arrangement, it radiates a vibrant—almost exotic— 
music and movement. “Winter Arabesques on a 
Window Pane” is a small panel of rainbow hues 
given life with an elusive yet crystalline transpar- 
ency. With exquisite delicacy they interweave and 
blend but never blur. They bring the exhilaration 
and joy of a clear frosty morning. Like so many of 
Stella’s things this has the marvelous power of con- 
notation, a quality beyond the limitations of his 
medium. In his landscapes one does not merely 
see well painted scenery; rather one scarcely con- 
siders the appearance at all, but gets instead a sense 
of the place, a definitive, permeating atmosphere un- 
mistakably characteristic. These are the essentials 
distinguishing work of the artist from that of the 
mere painter. The more highly abstract Stella’s 
work becomes, the more does it stir us mentally 
and emotionally. ‘To me, these harmonious inspira- 
tions of pure form and color are a scarcely definable 
yet a very certain proof of the inter-relations of three 
arts for they make us feel poetry and they let us see 
music. ‘The exhibition of such work must be signifi- 
cant both to the general public and to other artists 
who find in it an awakening, an impetus to aspira- 
tion, and often a much needed purification of stand- 
ards. Mrs. Nagel is to be congratulated upon hav- 
ing been able to hang these in her galleries, 

The Carson Pirie Scott galleries opened the 
month with a collection of recent paintings by 
Walter Ufer. Several of the canvases indicated 
that Mr. Ufer is breaking further into the field of 


the modernists. I can’t help thinking he is finding 
more and more the way‘he really wants to paint. 
Heretofore, in spite of his marked success, certain 
of his canvases have given the suggestion that, 
though they were well done, they had not quite 
satisfied the demands of that dynamic force inherent 
in the man himself. Now, though those demands 
are probably growing, he is coming to a closer 
achievement of them. Of course, it is to be hoped 
he never quite catches up with them because no one 
wants to see an artist commit suicide, but it is 
also to be hoped that his brush will accomplish other 
pictures such as “A June Storm” and “Fructuation.” 
The latter is symbolical and more imaginative than 
anything of Mr. Ufer’s that I have seen. It is his 
interpretation of the Indian legend of Nature fruc- 
tifying the earth and is particularly remarkable be- 
cause of his use of shafts of light and color descend- 
ing from the sky. The canvas has a literary trend. 
In spite of this unusual conception, I believe “A June 
Storm” is the finer canvas. Certainly its composi- 
tion is more interestingly thought out and it shows 
a careful use of color contrasts. Less extraordi- 
nary in idea, it has more virility and greater depth. 
In “The Rider—Taos Canyon,” Mr. Ufer has been 
experimenting with the third dimension in a remark- 
able and indescribable fashion. It has nothing to 
do with perspective, neither is it related to cubism. 
It is something of his own and is interesting for its 
potentialities rather than for what he has already 
done with it. Another canvas called “My Back 
Yard” has a more definite rhythm than the rest. 
It is sharp. The clouds, like the tops of the houses, 
cut swift zigzags into the sky. “These were the 
four outstanding pictures. Others, though solidly 
painted, missed the strength that made these dom- 
inate the exhibition. 

Toward the end of the month, Mr. Ufer’s Taos 
scenes gave way to Wilson Irvine’s Connecticut 
landscapes. Certainly, the contrast was complete 
not merely in subject but in the ways of handling. 
Perhaps this accounts for the fact that these later 
canvases seemed almost over-gentle. Of the many 
views across misty New England hills and fields 
with their bits of gray brush and rambling creeks, 
one named “The Source” has a more balanced 
composition and selection of detail than the others. 
Quite different from all the rest in material and 
manner is “Main Street, Essex.’ Certain of pur- 
pose and more surely done, it has a firm unity be- 
getting a convincing atmosphere and obviating the 
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need of a frame to concentrate it upon the canvas. 
Then, too, it shows a pleasantly clear manipulation 
of light and shade. 

On February third the Arts Club opened an 
exhibition of oil paintings, water colors, drawings 
and pastels by Natalia Sergeyevna Goncharova and 
Mikhail Fydorovich Larionov in its larger gallery, 
while in the smaller room were displayed the water 
colors, oils and monotypes of Mary Rogers. 

Of the work of the two Russian moderns, that of 
Goncharova, whose first international recognition 
came with her “Coq d’Or” fantasy, was to me the 
most interesting. ‘There was enough of it to permit 
one to trace the artistic biography of this woman 
who sought through the various successive revolu- 
tionary movements in art to find the most satis- 
factory statement of her individuality of vision. She 
seems to have run the gamut of the “isms” from 
cubism to rayonism, While some of the can- 
vases retain traces of the formal influence of the 
early ikonic, they seem also to hold a questing as- 
piration for a new and not quite clearly defined 
radiance—something that is in the future, still to 
be attained. A very earnest struggle is evident in 
the work of this younger relative of the great Push- 
kin, who—though her activities have been varied— 
has joined with Larionov in the effort to bring 
new art to the Russian stage. Another reason for 
my preference of her canvases is that they reveal 
greater restraint than those of the aggressively 
vehement colorist, Larionov, and consequently greater 
constructive force. In comparison with his paganis- 
tic, bacchic abandon, she is almost an ascetic. His 
chromatic brilliancy is too dazzling to be permanent. 
It is explosively chaotic. But the grotesqueries and 
whimsicalities in his designs for the scenery and 
costumes for “Soleil de Minuit,” ‘‘Contes Russes,” 
and “Le Buffon” are undoubtedly ingenious and 
amusing. “They are the result of a most amazing 
vitality which, perhaps, might not endure a less un- 
bridled expression. 

In the smaller gallery the pure spiritual beauty of 
Mary Rogers’ water colors came like a clear cool 
breath after the vivid heat of the violent Larionov. 
They are lyric in their suggestion of an intangible 
etherealism. In the exquisite delicacy of the “Purple 
Iris’ she has captivated the ghost of color through 
which comes the essence of the flower itself. It 
is characteristic of her subtle understanding of 
nature. This knowledge and a true mastery of the 
medium of her expression permitted her to work 
swiftly. There is no evidence of hesitancy. no hint 
of uncertainty; but a strange clarity of insight and a 
cool poise that came of it. If certain listeners find 
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that the joyous song of a lark holds a whisper of 
involuntary sadness, they find it again in these water 
colors. It is an underlying tenderness. “Two mono- 
types, ‘Nude Figures” and “The Sisters” tell us that 
Mary Rogers could do figures remarkably well and 
that, though her color sense was finely developed, 
she did not find herself too entirely dependent 
upon it. 

The lithographs by John Copley and Ethel 
Gabain, now on exhibition at the Albert Roullier 
Galleries are especially well worth seeing. These 
two artists, who not only etch their drawings on 
stone but do all the work of their own printing, have 
developed the art of lithography to the highest de- 
gree and know thoroughly its infinite possibilities. 
Though as husband and wife they work together, 
their prints are wholly different. Hers are charm- 
ingly feminine, at times piquant; his are powerful, 
profound, austere. While hers are witty, his are 
satirical; where hers are pensive, his are philosophi- 
cal. Both know the value of simplicity of line and 
of the use of a single isolated detail to suggest space 
and depth, but whereas she achieves delicacy and 
sometimes gaiety or pathos, he accomplishes a mas- 
sive impressiveness. She is particularly skilful in 
getting the velvety blackness of night and in sug- 
gesting things beyond the darkness. She catches the 
quick little lines that characterize a Pierrot, but he 
finds the heavy mobility of the laborer, and the 
sagging weight of a limp body as in “The Bearers.” 
Copley’s “Vigil of the New Year” is magnificent in 
its dignity and his ability of characterization is strik- 
ing in the contrasting print, “Le Monde ou l'on 


s’amuse.” In all of his work one notices a sculptural 
quality. Of Ethel Gabain’s more recent prints 
“Gavroche,” ‘Profile Fin,’ and ‘“L’Aube” are 


among the best examples and indicate the distinctly 
French character so apparent in the greater number 
of her lithographs. It is remarkable that these two, 
working closely together, should each have been able 
to maintain so untouched an individuality. 

Ackermann’s are showing some delightful draw- 
ings by Thos. Rowland (1756-1827) depicting va- 
rious aspects of English life of his time. Full of 
quaint humor and keen caricature they are attracting 
a lively interest. 

Since the California landscapes by F. Ballard 
Williams which are being exhibited by the Anderson 
galleries received most adequate comment in THE 
Arts during their New York stay, I shall let them 
pass with the mere mention of their presence. An- 
derson’s have just announced that in April they will 
move to more spacious quarters in the Congress 
Hotel building. 
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By Hr Simons 


ILLIAM E. SCHUMACHER has twenty- 

two paintings hanging in the Arts Club 
(February 22 to March 7). ‘The one called ‘The 
Woodchopper,” is an idyl of thrift. “The theme of 
“Sunday Afternoon” might be said to be bucolic 
lassitude; that of ““The School Orchestra,” fatigued 
intensity; of “The Settlement Worker,” suspected 
humility. In one of the  portrait-studies, the 
“Woman Listening to Music” might be called a 
vestal to the exotic. To the subject of the “Head 
of a Lady” one might apply the phrase (not mine), 
a candle that would be a torch. 

As criticism of painting, the preceding paragraph 
is vicious. It is a terse example of the literary dis- 
cussion of graphic forms that has retarded real un- 
derstanding of modern art in America. Yet in the 
case of Mr. Schumacher the invitation to indulge in 
it is irresistible. The readiness with which one 
plasters the pictures with label-phrases, the inevi- 
tability with which one resorts to consideration of 
theme and _ subject-matter indicates the. formal 
deficiency of the pictures in this collection. 

‘These are designs in vivid colors of a fairly wide 
range. In each of the flower-pieces a finely pat- 
terned, strongly conventionalized bouquet in a 
simple vase is set in the middle of the canvas. 
Immediately around it is a space of bright color; 
around that is a geometrical design in lower key; 
this, again, is enclosed within another arrangement, 
still darker, extending to the frame. This schem- 
atism provides an interesting treatment of light: the 
flowers emanate it, rather than receive or reflect it. 
The result is to intensify the object, to concentrate 
attention upon it. “The requirements of the method 
make it daring: it demands intelligence concerning 
color, fine care in handling of the medium, unusual 
draughtsmanship. It is undeniable that Mr. Schu- 
macher has fulfilled these demands. 

But here is where he falls down: the six paint- 
ings of flowers are essentially alike in all but the 
color of the vases, the patterning of the bouquets 
and other details. By their sameness they fail to 
sustain interest. One turns to the portraits. Sub- 
stantially, they are similar, not only to each other, 
but to the decorations made from flowers. So one 
goes on to the others, “Sunday Afternoon,” for in- 
stance. In the center is a plot of shade; men and 
women of the farm loaf under the old apple tree; 
around this is a frame of sunny farmland; and then 
an arrangement of planes toning down to the edge 
of the picture. It is the same thing again, the only 


essential change being the substitution of the farm- 
yard for the dish of flowers. Seeing the same de- 
sign repeated, with only minor variations, twenty- 
one times in the same room, one’s interest in form 
subsides and one begins the phrase-making. One 
feels that, for all his splendid color, his scrupulous 
execution and his virile grace of drawing, Mr. 
Schumacher’s contribution to the effort to make 
painting a matter of pure form and color is slight. 

Which need not detract from one’s pleasure in the 
decorative and literary qualities of his work. A 
large and healthy humor is responsible for the 
‘fatigued intensity” of the “School Orchestra,” fur- 
tively hopeful of release from compulsory earnest- 
ness. There is a little irony, perhaps, but there 
also is delicate sympathy in the characterization of 
the “Woman Listening to Music.” By contrasts in 
color, interest in “Woman With Baby in Carriage” 
is directed both to the unknowing acceptance on the 
part of the child and the caressing solicitude of the 
parent; and, in “Mother and Child,” to the vapid 
peacefulness of the infant and the calm realization 
ot fulness of life in the heart of the young mother. 
Such soundly human emotions are sincerely projected 
in all the canvases. In “The Garden” the feeling 
is a rich joy of the human in contact with the love- 
liness of nature that no facile phrasing is adequate 
to express. But even here, one wonders if Mr. 
Schumacher would not be more truly an artist if 
he were continually in search of particular forms 
for specific subjects rather than relying exclusively 
upon repetitions within the same formula. 


NE canvas in Walter Ufer’s show (at Carson 

Pirie Scott and Company, February 1 to 18) 
is superior even to “Autumn.” It is “The Rider— 
‘Taos Canyon,” a small composition of greens, blues 
and reds, quite different from everything Ufer is 
known for. I believe it represents what he will be 
remembered for, years hence. For it stands as the 
furthest point in a progression that is marked, in the 
present exhibition, by three periods. 

First, are the strictly representational pictures 
such as “Near the Water-Hole,” “Jim and His 
Daughter,” “Young Trees in Autumn.” All these 
have the stirring color, the vigorous treatment, the 
fine execution, the skill in representation that made 
Ufer always something more than academic. Some 
have still more. If “In the Land of the Rockies” 
and “Fantasies” are too literal and_ illustrative, 
“Young Trees in Autumn,” “End of a Perfect Day” 
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and others have an atmosphere and an imaginative 
quality that attest genuine emotion. And if the 
figures in “Jim and His Daughter,” ‘Near the 
Water Hole” and “Fantasies” are just Indians— 
members of a race without individual distinction— 
the character-portrayals in the head of ‘‘Pete,” in all 
three figures in ‘““The Taos Fiddler” and in “Mary 
Carlisle of Oklahoma” are understanding, con- 
vincingly human. ‘The last of these, especially, is 
sincere: I feel that the whole tragedy of the 
progeny of poor white trash is projected in that un- 
relieved presentation of an unprepossessing hoyden. 

“A June Storm,” ‘“Fructuations,” “Noonday 
Rest” and “Autumn” are from a second, a transi- 
tional, period. In these, the intent of representa- 
tion is not offcast, but it is no more than equal to 
the purpose of imagination, or of creative composi- 
tion. The interpretive-imaginative impulse is strong- 
est in ‘‘Fructuations,” a poetical (though not “liter- 
ary’) presentation of the awed primitive in face of 
the perennial fertilization of earth by cloud and rain. 
Moreover, in the sweep of desert-line and the coun- 
ter-gesture of sky-form, in the answer of rainbow 
and rainfall to the motive of the figures, is an empha- 
sis of design new to Ufer’s work. ‘This concentra- 
tion and direction is carried forward in “A June 
Storm” and ‘“Noon-day Rest”; and in “Autumn” 
reaches the point at which, in combination with 
representation, it is the strongest. The rhythm of 
this painting is slow and massive. The vertical tree, 
the concave line of the background repeated in the 
roof of the adobe houses and contradicted by the 
convex arc of foliage and the lower garments of the 
figures; the relation of the strongly drawn limbs of 
the two Indians and the curve of the dog’s body, 
to both of the principal motives—this is composition 
of high order. “Autumn” is a repetition in a differ- 
ent, and much finer, color-scheme of ‘‘Noonday 
Rest.” It is done more decisively than that. It is 
as if, in “‘Fructuations” and ‘‘A June Storm,” Ufer 
had been reaching toward a new thing; that he felt 
he had touched it when he worked out the problem 
in ‘“Noonday Rest”—so nearly had grasped it, that 
he went at grips with the same material, almost the 
same problem, in “Autumn,” and there got it firmly, 
securely. That is why this splendid thing marks 
the end of a time of transition from the previous 
Ufer. 

“The Rider—Taos Canyon” is the new Ufer. 
Because, in it, representation is secondary to rhythm; 
because it is freer, in the sense that it is more 
abandoned to the rhythmic element; and because, 
as a result of that abandon, the movement plays more 
elaborately throughout every part. The cut of 


diagonals upward and rightward along the canyon 
road, then up along the horizon of woods, then back 
via the cloud; the spread of the two tree-clumps, 
their bringing together again by means of the clouds 
above and the trail below, and the light accentua- 
tion of movement through the branches—make the 
composition more living than anything else Ufer has 
shown. The simple, broken color adds to this im- 
pression. And it gives the picture a depth, a sense 
of distantly receding elemental mystery, that con- 
veys the feeling of the primitive southwest more 
personally than any of the pictorial desert-scenes 
exhibited. 

If this is forecast of the Ufer of the future, it is 
certain he will yet exceed the best achievements of 
his past. 


UALITIES that have caused inclusion of the 

larger works of Anthony Angarola in lists of 
meritorious paintings at important exhibitions 
throughout the country, also characterize his several 
sketches and small compositions now at the Penguin 
Shop. Angarola is not eminently an outdoor painter ; 
his feeling for conscious arrangement, for modula- 
tion of tone, is too dominating for that. 

But two of these sketches are less only in size than 
his most successful works. One is ““The Logger’s 
Hut”; the other, “Sentinels”; both are gems in the 
manner of landscape he has been doing during the 
last two or three seasons. ‘The foliage in the for- 
mer is as compactly massed as are the trees in the 
splendid “Glenhaven,’ now hanging at the Art 
Institute. Both of these and “The Valley Farm- 
house” are unified by the moving simplicity of their 
composition. One of the admirable and almost con- 
stant traits of Angarola’s work is the equipoise it 
attains, a poise within which is movement at once 
strong and gentle. Another thing that raises his 
work from mediocrity is the consideration within 
the mass. One is constantly picking the pattern to 
pieces to examine exquisite bits of coadjusted mosaic. 
Even in these sketches may be found such passages, 
as well as in the three larger canvases exposed 
here. 

‘These are a garden-scene that was shown at the 
Panama-Pacific Exposition and at the Pennsylvania 
Academy show of 1916, “Fantasies” and ‘The 
Bridge of Life.” In nearly all the things Angarola 
has exhibited this year one has felt a sameness of 
blue tone and pensive mood. It is a pleasant and a 
genuine mood—of one who is quietly pondering an 
image of loveliness; but the nuances it has discov- 
ered are so subtle that one feels the painter has ex- 
hausted its resources. These three pictures reassure 
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one that his range is not too limited. “The garden- 
scene is glowingly warm; ‘‘Fantasies” is quaint and 
gay; the feeling of ‘““The Bridge of Life” is aloof 
and contemplative and yet thoroughly conscious of 
humanity. All three are characteristic in their sim- 
plicity and restrained strength of design. ‘Their 
setting in the limited dimensions of this shop is a 
test of how well Angarola’s works stand intimate 
scrutiny; they survive it. 

This is not the big show he deserves. But as a 
harbinger of what that would be it is significant. 


T is due to the enterprise and intelligence of 
Mrs. Neoma Nagel that Chicago sees for the 

first time an adequate presentation of several of the 
phases of the work of Joseph Stella. It is due to 
some mistaken thought on the part of Mr. Stella 
that the exhibition is not adequate, not utterly con- 
vincing. For it does not include examples of his 
latest phase, his greatest work. Nothing here com- 
pares with the crystalline exquisiteness of ‘‘Nativity” 
that was shown at the Arts Club in December. 

But that does not mean that the collection is 
negligible. For three charcoal drawings,—two 
sketches of Brooklyn bridge and “Interior, Steel 
Mill’—are great things. Because it is less sketchy 
than the others, because its composition is more 
powerfully carried through, because it is more 
subtle in its effects of light and of distance, the pic- 
ture of the mill is more moving than either of the 
other two. It carries, because it accomplishes what 
all modern art pretends to do, but what none but 
the finest of it does do: it conveys the sense, the 
“meaning’ of the subject imaginatively, without 
resort to the literal. One feels from this drawing 
the tremendous scale, the grimness and griminess, 
the exaltation of the mechanical and the enslave- 
ment of the human, that make American industry 
such a grand and appalling thing. 

In a totally different way, the little pastel, ‘““Win- 
ter Arabasque in a Window” is just as fine. It has 
the supple firmness of abstract design, the pure 
quality of color and the imaginative charm of 
Stella’s later and larger works. The imaginative- 
ness of his abstractions make Stella a poet among 
modern painters: an Imagist poet—the sheer cool 
clarity of this little thing made me think immedi- 
ately of the classically formed vers libre of H. D. 

I assume the crayon sketch, “Italian Landscape” 
is from a much earlier period, At first I thought it 
vague and formless. Then I followed the light 
movement of orange and yellow back into the 
sketch and across it, and began to feel the warmth, 
the indolence of the atmosphere and the reposeful- 


ness in the scene: then it became lovely and lyrical 
to me. 

Movement is in the complex design of the pastel, 
“Hippodrome Ballet,” too. Both Stella’s delicacy 
and his strength are in the two silver-point portraits. 
Four of the five still-lifes are pleasant as designs; 
the other has more volume and action. The pastel 
“Steel Mill” is neither so complete nor so moving 
as “Pittsburgh” that was at the Arts Club. The 
charcoal, ‘The Miner,” is a sad and virile study. 

All the things shown are good. But Mrs. Nagel 
and the patrons of her gallery probably feel that 
the artist should have made this, his first one-man 
show in Chicago, a greater occasion. 


F the work of Natalia Sergeyevna Goncharova 

and Mikhail Fyodorovich Larionov—jointly 
exhibited at the Arts Club, February 3 to 18—that 
of the former is the more interesting. For it in- 
volves one in search for traces of her personality ; 
while the other offers one little more than a demon- 
stration of various formule—principally that of 
Rayonnism, here exposed in Chicago for the first 
time. 

In her sceneries for “Foire Russes,”” Mme. Gon- 
charova is simply typical of the modern Russian 
school, though in her free use of red, yellow, blue 
and green there is a lightness and clarity different 
from the moody intensity of Bakst, Roerich and 
Anisfeld. The same may be said of her several 
Spanish costume designs, though, in the simplicity 
of their color motives, and the vigor of their draw- 
ing, these sketches have character. In the two oils 
called “The Bridge” and the two Spanish women, 
her personality is almost lost in Cubism. ‘The color 
of both the former strongly resembles that of Sousa- 
Cordoza’s “Stronghold”; but in only one of these 
bridge-pictures does Mme. Goncharova approach the 
impression of volume in his architectural studies and 
those of many other Cubists. Most of her things 
are flat. This is true of the “Spanish Woman,” 
except as to parts of the body. Its balance 
of black and white and the tonal quality of 
its scant browns and yellows are fine; design and 
texture are good; but one misses depth, substan- 
tiality. Another later manner is her decorative 
treatment of the still-life, as she did it in 1916 and 
1917. The color of these things is charming; their 
whites are vivid, living; they contain lovely accords 
of light orange and grey, of deep reds, blacks and 
greens; this much might be said to be her own. But 
the patterns are so symmetrical that, again, one 
feels the effects of a formula. Mr. Larionov’s 
theories influence the five little water-color ‘“The- 
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atrical Portraits.” Despite that, they are exquisite 
and, in the effect of their characterizations, much 
like the Japanese. The Larionov influence is even 
more direct in the pastel “Bouquet” and the “Ray- 
onnist Landscape.” 

All these derivations being attributed, the desider- 
atum in which one may find individual expression of 
the artist herself is small. It includes, curiously, the 
earliest and latest of her work shown—a still-life 
painted in 1911, “Bouquet” done in 1912 and 
“Basket of Fruit,” 1920. These are strong in their 
reality, their hardness, their rendition of volume; 
they are rhythmic, not as the steps of a dancer, but 
as the tramp of peasants; and in their heavy colors 
are fine relationships of tone. But in Mme. Gon- 
charova’s work, there is too little of this personal 
character: one feels she has lost in art by her pur- 
suit of art-theories. 

These ideas are more interesting in the case of 
M. Larionoy because, in him, they seem less adopted 
than evolved. “The theory, itself, of Rayonnism is, 
in degree, his own expression. So far as one can 
apprehend it from the present exhibition, it may be 
said to be lyric Cubism, “The “Rayonnist Head’’ 
(a recent work), the “Rayonnist Woman” and 
the “Rayonnist Sea” seem to be a further simplifica- 
tion from other Post-impressionist methods. Larionov 
seeks the lowest common denominator of the subject- 
matter, not in a poetic-emotional symbol, nor in a 
structure of planes, nor in a harmony of color- 
masses; but rather in a two-dimension arrangement 


of lines, spots and wash-shadings. The result is 
pattern—and, at that, pattern none too intricately 
evolved. ‘These three paintings are done in white, 
yellow and brown water-color on gold, silver and 
brown paper, an arrangement not the most satis- 
factory technically. 

While the two stage-sets for ‘‘Le Bouffon” are 
his best paintings, as paintings, in this collection, the 
designs for “Contes Russes” seem the most  in- 
digenous to the artist’s background. The abandoned 
spirit, the richness and solid motivation of color that 
characterized the best of the Russian ballet as 
America knows it are in them. Here, as in the cos- 
tume-sketches for the same work, a genuine Slavic 
humor is expressed. The latter are less simply 
dramatic than those by Mme. Goncharova; they are 
less delicate, but more “barbaric” in color; and, 
with their spontaneous vulgar humor, they are ex- 
cellent cartoons. But one remembers Boris Anis- 
feld’s color-sketches for Prokofiefft’s great farcical- 
satiric opera, “The Love for Three Oranges” which 
provided the great moment in the recent season of 
the Chicago Opera; and then one realizes that, 
whereas Anisfeld’s designs constituted an emotional- 
imaginative projection of the atmosphere of the 
music, Larionov’s are, after the fashion of the old 
theater, settings for the action. Proof, again, of 
the defect of these two formulists: Larionov lost 
himself, his organic unity with the life from which 
he came, in joining the “Russian school” of stage- 
craft and the “modern movement”’ in painting, 


A COLLECTION OF MODERN ART 


HE four photographs reproduced in this issue 

belong to a foreign collection which will be dis- 
persed in a few days at the American Art Associa- 
tion. Mr. Field, who regrets not to be able to write 
this article, has known many of these paintings in the 
Montaignac collection and considers some of them 
remarkable examples of the art of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Montaignac was a man of unusual apprecia- 
tion and artistic knowledge and was a characteristic 
collector of the old style. Illustrations chosen by 
Mr. Field show work not coming from the Montaig- 
nac collection because he thought it-interesting for 
the American public to become acquainted with the 
work of Sully which has great charm and simplicity. 
The collection contains works by other Americans, 
Inness, Wyant, J. Alden Weir, and others. But 


the interest centers in the work of the earlier French- 


men of whom the most important are Corot and 
Courbet. Unnecessary to laud Corot’s peetic land- 
scapes, they speak for themselves. Courbet’s sturdy 
“Lac de Geneve” and “L’Hiver” will appeal to the 
admirers of the father of impressionism. His first fol- 
lower, Manet, is represented by a painting showing 
Goya’s influence, probably done in Spain. After him 
follow Degas, Renoir’s ‘““Baigneuse assise,” two fine 
Pissaros, four luminous Sisleys and four brilliant 
Claude Monets of which one is reproduced in this 
issue. ‘The later impressionists are represented by 
Albert André who has become, through his exhibi- 
tions, famous to the New York public. 

What shall we say of the other artists represented ? 
There are many. We leave it to the art-loving pub- 
lic of New York to go and see the collection before 
its dispersal and judge for itself. 
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MRS. ROBERTS’ DEPARTMENT 


By Mary FANTON ROBERTS 


F we were hearing music for the first time, on 

a mighty church organ—the bass notes booming 
out through space, the gamba stop trumpeting to every 
listening nerve, delicate honey-sweet sounds from 
the “swell” organ, voices of hidden human beings 
chanting through the choir stops—just what would 
our emotions be? 

Would we today accept a great orchestra for the 
first time, unquestioningly—the drums pounding a 
sinister message, the horns screaming resistance to the 
violins, the woodwind instruments carrying melodies 
from the Elysian Fields—just what would our re- 
action be? 

In many cases, I am sure, irritation at the assault 
on our nerves, resentment at the demand for such 
terrific mental and spiritual application. ‘‘Why,” 
we would ask, “must we have a hundred instruments 
in an orchestra, because we like the human voice?” 
“Why create a great expensive instrument like an 
organ to multiply sound, when we have a flute out 
on a hillside at twilight?” 

And so when the Clavelux (the color organ) 
comes, we stand aloof. “We already have color,” 
we say, and we use it beautifully in our established 
ways. Why such a vortex of color, more than 
we have ever seen or dreamed of. ‘We are ac- 
customed to color with understood forms, in the 
accepted vocabulary of nature and art, and here 
it is poured out like a cloud-burst. We are innun- 
dated with it. As it sweeps over the white space 
hiding the stage our senses are drowned with sen- 
sation. We can scarcely respond to it. It is like 
a tropical sea in the sunlight, swift and vivid and 
unpremeditated ; with its stupendous beauty and sig- 
nificance almost unrealized.” 

If the Clavelux had had any beginning, an ad- 
vanced guard to take us by the hand and overcome 
our resistance to its miraculous revelation of beauty 
—if a John the Baptist in Light had come to prepare 
the way, it might have been easier for us to accept 
the wonder of the Color Organ. But, alas, it does not 
rest upon any of the other arts—neither music, nor 
painting, sculpture nor poetry is involved. It is a 
fresh cleavage into those mysteries back of facts that 
await the watcher and the listener! 

The first time I saw the Clavelux it was presented 
by the inventor at the Neighborhood Playhouse— 
that refuge of so much genius seeking opportunity. 
There were little plays preceding it and some danc- 
ing of a pleasant nature following. “The house was 
left in darkness and a white curtain stretched in 


front of the stage, and the performance began. 
Translucent forms appeared in marvelous, glowing 
orange on a center panel of light and on either side 
were “curtains” of silver, shimmering back and forth 
as water does in a clear trout pool in the sunlight. 
The forms, unearthly in beauty and quality, drifted 
from glory to glory of color—green of blazing em- 
erald, shot through with ruby drifted back before 
orange swept with gold; the gold slipping into the 
blue of the Carribean Sea. Through the blue all 
the colors of yellow and mauve orchids quivered into 
light; into the heart of the orchid colors, shot up 
yellow and deep red, quivering back and forth be- 
tween the silver curtains, and then, up beyond the 
border, up, it seemed, to the stars. And always the 
evanescent forms, as in an hour glass, melted and 
reformed, vanished and quivered again into view. 
Certain color motifs were repeated as in a symphony, 
and thick heavy masses of white clouds surged back 
and forth. 

Your thought is transported into the very heart 
of the world, as though you were with nature’s 
craftsmen watching the making of colors to tint 
the trees and flowers; sunsets are born before your 
eyes and sent hurtling out over mountain tops. 
Precious jewels are created and drenched in color. 
The alchemy of the kingdom of the earth is brought 
before your eyes. Miracles are created and color 
romances are woven for you by the wizard of light. 

You cannot believe that the inventor of this new 
use of light, Thomas Wilfred, this creator of a new 
art, is actually back of the curtain playing the 
Color Organ, and by his knowledge of electricity, 
manipulating shafts of light and clouds of color so 
deftly that strangely beautiful tales are told of the 
mysteries of life. You seem to be immersed in the 
whole process of the creation of the world. 

After you have watched one composition in light 
with its power to produce color more brilliant than 
you have ever imagined, you are astonished to see 
a second and a third composition, quite original in 
structure, and differing definitely in construction and 
development. 

“The Clavelux has no purpose, it is just color 
massed together without intention” is the point of 
view of men who have loved color in relation to 
form and developed it with splendid conception of 
beauty. But there are others to whom the power 
to re-create the universe in light seems to hold in 
solution undreamed of possibilities for producing new 
opportunities in beauty. And we seem on the verge 
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of as great an art in relation to light as the church 
organ was in relation to sound. 


NEW sculptor is interesting New York, 

which means that eventually he may interest 
the world. The Bourgeois Galleries presents tiis 
sculptor’s work, and with fine discrimination gives 
the entire space of three large rooms to the twenty- 
three pieces, so that each model is seen to the utmost 
advantage, except the alabaster “First Born” which 
is on too high a pedestal. You would like this 
touchingly beautiful little group well below the 
line of vision and out away from the wall so that 
you could spend a great deal of time moving about 
it, studying the tender modeling, the wise use of 
space allotted to it and the sense of actual life in the 
silvery luminosity of the alabaster. 


Mr. Laurent’s exhibition is almost entirely made 
up of new and most interestingly realized studies in 
alabaster and mahogany. He handles wood with 
the same warmth and appreciation of beautiful sur- 
faces that appear in his alabaster models. In fact, 
his power to convey great beauty with very simple 
outline and empty spaces is extraordinarily interest- 
ing. Epstein is fond of empty space but to me his 
surfaces are empty. Robert Laurent merely gives 
you the sense that his work is unhampered, and never 
fussy or intentionally adorned. 


In his nature pieces you are astonished at the 
results obtained by this very arresting simplicity. 
Long slender stems support woodland flowers, with 
leaves unfolded as quietly and inevitably as Nature 
herself would handle the process, out in the’ damp 
leaf mold where the Jack-in-the-Pulpits live—; it 
is quite evident that Mr. Laurent is perfectly satis- 
fied with Nature; finds her inspiring and with ade- 
quate beauty for his purpose. More than any sculptor 
I know he accepts her with gratitude, and has no 
advice to offer. His barnyard fowls are manipulated 
with full appreciation of the wisdom Nature has 
shown in creating these models. In response to this 
sincerity of outlook, these appreciative animals move 
in most interesting and decorative ways. A rooster 
flaunts his tail in a fine line for a mahogany panel 
and curves his neck to preen his wings in a way quite 
natural yet handsomely responsive to art. I do not 
remember a single feather on this rooster, rather 
the surface was smooth and waxed. ‘The plumage 
was furnished by your imagination, as the veins were 
in the leaves and flowers. Robert Laurent is not 
afraid to trust something to your memory. He likes 
to give you an opportunity to co-operate with him 
in his art. 


It seems to me that only a wide knowledge of 
his subjects and a superb confidence in his art would 
permit this sculptor to do his work so quietly and 
naturally, without sounding alarms to startle or 
shock the public. 


I was interested to know that he never makes 
sketches for his sculpture, or even small models, 
but always works directly from his thoughts to his 
medium, developing the idea as he progresses. In 
that finely “woven,” richly executed group, “Mother 
and Child,” the entire design is held to the shape of 
the piece of alabaster, was in fact, actually born out 
of the alabaster form, yet only fine sculptural form 
and grace are the result. “The woman’s body curves 
as if to envelop the child and the texture of the 
medium is so warm and translucent that life seems 
to dwell there. . And you are startled when you 
touch the cool, velvety surface. You had expected 
the flesh to vibrate under your hand as it seems to 
under the pressue of the baby’s body. 


Mr. Laurent’s figures in wood have a curious 
quality of pride. They seem old-fashioned folk 
who are satisfied with country living and old ways. 
Although done with a simplicity that is almost naked, 
yet each possesses an intriguing personality. For 
instance, “The Flirtation” is certainly in the most 
incipient stages; this country man and woman are 
a little alarmed at their own adventure, yet you 
feel it will make progress, with all due respectability. 

“L’Indifferente’ appears to be the one effort 
toward the conventional pattern work of a Modern- 
ist—decidedly an achievement, but of a different 
kind to the quality of inevitability, like a smooth 
greensward or a polished glacier, that dominates 
most of Robert Laurent’s work, and seems to me 
a priceless attribute of his art. 


HE whole world seems to have become a seeker 

after mysteries. The seeker would undoubtedly 
say, “After facts’—perhaps it is the same thing. 
Certainly we find in all phases of art expressions 
today that tense searching for the profound, under- 
lying mysteries of existence. “The sky, the air, and 
the earth beneath the sea and land, seem stirring 
with strange, bewildering forces. ‘Distance’ has 
vanished, sound has traveled on into infinity, and 
the vital forces of the earth have become potentious. 


Those people who see clear and think straight 
—the artists—are feeling this curious awakening 
and are striving to express it each in his own best 
medium, music, sculpture, painting, poetry. We 
call these seers, these great folks, modernists 
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because they want every new truth. Wagner was 
a Modernist in music. He felt the soul of the earth 
stirring in the great rivers, in the mountains, in the 
clouds and brought that quality of pulsating life 
perhaps for the first time into music. In another 
way, Ravel and Debussy are Modernists. “They are 
both linking curious emotions to music and _ re- 
creating them in the brain of the listener. Gauguin, 
too, was a Modernist! he wanted to land on new 
shores, taste new loves, portray new existences, 
with a new use of color that held enchantment 
which surprised and shocked. 

The much criticized and maligned Jazz is another 
excursion out into strange sound values. Shakes- 
peare was never merry when he heard sweet music; 
but the Jazz lovers are very merry, no matter how 
minor the key, for this new use of syncopation brings 
an excitement to nerve centers: and some strain of 
barbarism that is dormant in every vital human 
being, responds to the mystery of the Jazz. 

Here in America the sculptors, too, are seeking life 
mysteries, Nadelman, Epstein, Lachaise, Laurent, 
for instance, all have found a new expression for a 
new thought. “Through free verse, in spite of its 
quicksands, an intensely realistic mood has crept into 
our poetry, and the very freedom of technique has 
liberated the spirit. The painter no less than the 
other workers in the arts are testing new mediums 
for intensely new interests. Arthur B, Davies has 
looked deeply into the mysteries surrounding his 
art and has drawn to himself a large measure of that 
essential to beauty, rhythm. As he looks out over 
life, rather than through it, he sees the wonder of 
it, and the extraordinary grace and the immense 
possibilities of living fragments of the soul of the 
world through color. He is a mystic, which thought 
would probably annoy him greatly. But he could 
not deny that he, too, is a seeker for the sources 
of knowledge to feed his inspiration. 

Just a few days, in the Wildenstein Galleries, 1 
found an exhibition of the work of one woman, 
whose paintings and drawings all discover to the 
observer her thirst for the Pierrian Springs. In 
her earlier serious work, Rose O’Neill’s expression 
always lay outside that borderland of interest be- 
yond which is mystery and bewilderment. ‘There 
was a hint of Dante Gabriel Rosetti, quite uncon- 
scious I am sure, in the pattern of her woman’s faces, 
fair and dreamlike—lovelier and younger than Ro- 
setti, curious, unreal women, seeking the Eleuthenian 
Mysteries. But not finding them. ‘That is written 
in their youthful, wistful faces and yearning bodies. 

Now Rose O’Neill is showing her mature work. 
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Her fanciful young women have floated way into 
the clouds of their own dreams. And in their place 
are men and women who are often symbols of force, 
of emotion rather than individual character. She 
seems to have slipped back in thought to the first 
stirring of life in primaeval matter. In her draw- 
ings are great substantial forms, still with the quality 
of the earth, like the hills against which they rest. 
Slow, immobile, mighty forces seem to have wrested 
them from impersonal matter. They have the qual- 
ity of an upheaval rather than of a development. 

You feel that Rose O’Neill is taken up with 
the earth as stupendous, brooding, fecund, giving 
birth to immeasurable expressions, many still very 
close to the soil—scarcely more than a yearning, 
a fear, a hope—fearsome because of power without 
direction. “There are great mountains of men and 
women, dangerous as mountains set in motion would 
be. Desire is in them and longing. They move 
without consciousness of disaster. Some of the sim- 
plest outlines seem little more than a determined 
purpose to exist, wholly without conscious separation 
from the soil. 

It is the earth teeming with creative energy 
that obsesses Rose O’Neill. Amd she seeks to ex- 
press this urge for life in many strange primordial 
forms, bodies in great sculptural masses, unsharpened 
by mental and spiritual perplexities, You feel her 
effort to grasp the beginning of days, to understand 
Nature as the embodiment of the purpose of sex. 
And out of this caldron of powerful desire she 
endeavors to mold and establish the genesis of human 
existence. 

But this is not all the exhibition. There are the 
more beautiful and final expressions of human ex- 
pressions, born of an enriched imagination, repre- 
senting more modern phases of civilization, some 
merely beautiful people in the thrall of intense 
emotion, others symbols of emotion rather than 
actually expressing it. Perhaps one of the most 
significant of the symbolic paintings is called 
“The Tree.’ From the body of a* woman a 
pale green tree in whorls of beauty fills the upper 
part of her canvas. “The roots reach down to the 
heart of this body of rich warm beauty. Again the 
sense of maternity is expressed, the beauty of the 
earth and the beauty of the woman inextricably 
woven. 

That strange, mysterious slanting head, so often 
used in her earlier drawings of women has in these 
later pictures “developed,” if that term is permissa- 
ble, into the mysterious “Faunness,’’ and the soft 
rolls of hair over the temple have stiffened into 
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goat’s horns, curving down back the ears and reach- 
ing the shoulders, giving a satyr-like quality to the 
face, curiously combined with the broad forehead 
and the dreamy eyes of an Italian madonna. 


Between Rose O’Neill’s simple Rodinesque draw- 
ings (the few shown at the exhibition, which tell 
a lucid, comprehensive tale in a free sweeping line) 
and the mass of the paintings, there is a divergence 
in technique almost unbelievable. Most of the paint- 
ings and the large black and white drawings seem 


re 
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almost obliterated under-a thin web of fine black 
lines. When Rose O’Neill has the extraordinary 
power to indicate outline, mass and bulk by a dozen 
miraculous strokes, the volume of these tiny, curly 
lines seem not only unnecessary but at times almost 
fretful. 

There is a humor of a-kind in Rose O’Neill’s 


work—a titanic humor that is like the fantastic 


quality that often appears in the profile of a huge 
rock or down the curve of a mountainside, Nature’s 
sardonic smile. 
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COMMENT ON THE ARTS 


ETTING out of the Interboro subway at 

Sheridan Square, it is a short walk over to the 
Whitney Studio Club. Miss Gladys Brown is the 
deity who presides over the club. She does so with 
such ease and tact that I was rather surprised to 
hear her ask Rockwell Kent and myself, whom she 
found, Rockwell sitting on the stairs and me on the 
umbrella stand in the hall, engaged in most earnest 
conversation: ‘““Are you quarreling again?” Where 
in the name of common sense did Gladys Brown 
ever get the idea that Rockwell Kent and I had 
ever quarreled, or ever would quarrel? “That was 
a faux-pas if ever there was one. I am positively 
sure, however, that it was her first offense and so 
we shall be lenient. 

Miss Gladys Brown should have realized that the 
reason we were in the hall instead of being in the 
exhibition rooms was a reason very flattering to the 
art of Boardman Robinson. We were in the hall 
because we were trying to get away from Robinson’s 
art, which is so engrossing that we could not have 
talked easily about our own concerns if we had been 
looking at Robinson’s drawings. We hadn’t seen 
each other for a year and a day and we each had a 
lot to say to one another, for much water passes under 
the Pont Neuf in a year and a day. Besides which 
Miss Brown knows I am a Quaker and she ought to 
know that Quakers are meek, inoffensive people, es- 
pecially Joseph Pennell. That is why I find her 
question so hard to forgive. 

Perhaps John Sloan has been telling her what a 
bad man I really am. If he has I do think it is a 
bit mean, for Miss Brown and I used to gossip over 
afternoon tea together, and if she believed one-tenth 
of what John Sloan has said about me there would 
be no more gossiping over afternoon tea. 

All of which is a digression from the business we 
have on hand, which is to see Robinson’s show and 
go on to the Salmagundi exhibition. 

Boardman Robinson is probably our greatest cari- 
caturist. His caricatures are full of meat. They 
hit a man below the belt perhaps, but that is perfectly 
fair in caricature. “The men whom Robinson hits 
below the belt doubtless deserve the punishment he 
gives them, 


T’S a peculiar smell at the Salmagundi, not at all 
unpleasant, not the close smell that you get at 
places like Delmonico’s. Let us hastily walk around 
the rooms, Costigan, “Winter” (a good one, but then 
Costigan is good even when he is bad) ; Freedlander’s 
“Benedetto,” Elliot Torrey (one of his waterfalls), 
Frank T. Hutchens, Lester Boronda, Guy Wiggins 


(“New York, Night’), Detwiller, Richard M. 
Kimbel, Greacen, Eliot Clark, Ritschel, Swope, 
Hobart Nichols, Chauncey Ryder, Harry Leith- 
Ross, Horace Brown, Lucas, Pieter Van Veen, 
George Pearse Ennis (““Bucknam Head,” which got 
the Shaw prize of $1,000), a good portrait by Ipsen, 
Folinsbee, Henry B. Snell (Snell is always good), 
Sloan, Bredin, Armin Hansen (“Idlers,” well de- 
signed, very good in color), Wiegand, George Lau- 
rence Nelson (a waterfall), H. A. Vincent, Walter 
Farndon (‘“The River Border,’ the best Farndon 
I have ever seen), Vonnoh, Eddy, Eggleston, 
Charles Reiffel, Murray Bewley (affected, but eftec- 
tive), Charles $. Chapman, F. De Haven, Paul 
King, H, FE. Bedford, Pancoast, Albert Rosenthal, 
Edmond Weill, Francis Dixon, H. F. Waltman (a 
fine, bold bit of color composition), Conrow, H. 
Van Buren Magonigle (‘‘Pattern in Violet and 
Gold,” a good bit of work somewhat in the style 
of Whistler’s “Battersea Bridge”), Starkweather, 
Karl Anderson (‘‘Wisteria,” the Isador prize of 
$100, a good thing), Quinlan, John Noble (“Moon- 
light Audierne,” Salmagundi prize of $1,000, another 
good thing), Todd Lindenmuth (“A Pennsylvania 
Bridge,” a mighty good painting), Birge Harrison, 
Frank M. Moore (“Grey Day, Mason’s Island,” 
sensitive and suggestive in its beauty), and Harry 
L. Hoffman’s “Zinnias.” | 

The radicals will tell me I am tottering on the 
grave to go to such shows and enjoy them. May I 
totter a long time on the grave! 


O not miss the show at Wanamaker’s, a good 
one. Here modernists of many nationalities 
are shown together. 

‘Twelve artists are represented, five Americans, one 
Mexican, four Frenchmen and two Russians, man 
and wife—Natalie Gonchorova and Mikhail 
Larionov. 

These Russians, who made their New York debut 
at the Kingore Galleries only a few months ago, 
have sent us direct the ten canvases with which they 
were represented at the Paris Salon d’Automne. 
‘These paintings have never heretofore been seen in 
New York and were not a part of the Kingore col- 
lection. “They are the latest thing in ultra-modern 
art. 

Diego M. Rivera, Jean Metzinger, Miklos and 
Albert Gleizes are represented with ten canvases, 
all of which will be of great public interest, as they 
show the early cubists’ experimentations toward ab- 
straction. “These canvases are all pre-war. Rivera’s 
group is especially complete, while Metzinger is 
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shown in his early color interpretations. Albert 
Gleizes is here as a cubist primitive. Marcoussis, 
a name well known in France, but still obscure here, 
and today one of the leaders of the ultra-moderns, 
exhibits a large canvas. 

When we come to the Americans, there is Sayen, 
a young Philadelphian, who died practically un- 
known. He is well represented. Dickinson, De- 
muth, Wood-Gaylor and Sheeler are all familar 
names. “They have sent characteristic canvases. 

I had not known Sayen’s work. ‘The other paint- 
ings show a side of art with which I was familiar. 

Go see the Wanamaker show, and get in the Sal- 
magundi also. ‘The two exhibitions are character- 
istic of the two chief influences in art. 


LBERT STERNER is showing drawings at the 
Junior Art Patrons’ Gallery. It is somewhat 

the fashion in these days of ultra-modernism to under- 
rate the work of Albert Sterner. I once took tea in 
London in a home where almost the only works 
of art were Sterner’s original illustrations for a 
novel. The effect was pleasing. It was not the 
great art of a Giotto or even of a Michel Angelo, 
but as we sipped our tea and talked of Italian poli- 
tics (it was at George Macauley Trevelyan’s) it 
was pleasant to have the intense earnestness of the 
conversation softened by the Sterner illustrations. It 
would have been unpleasant to have had the auster- 
ity of a group of Holbein drawings as a background 
for conversation. You wonder how came it that 
Trevelyan had so many drawings by Albert Sterner. 
You did not know that he married Mrs. Humphry 
Ward’s daughter and that thus the Trevelyans fell 
heirs to a lot of the illustrations which Albert Ster- 
ner had made for one of Mrs. Ward’s novels. Wed- 
nesday I had tea at the Junior Art Patrons’. Again 
the Sterner drawings were the background for the 
conversation. They serve the purpose admirably. 
But you object that it is slight praise to say that a 
man’s art forms a fitting background for an after- 
noon reception. I object to your objection. What 
is Watteau’s art but just a most pleasing background 
for a social function? And yet at the Bonn sale 
of drawings recently held in London a drawing by 
Watteau brought two and three times the prices 
which drawings by Holbein and Rembrandt brought. 
Albert Sterner is a follower of Watteau. Uncon- 
sciously his spirit is much the same. It is a style 
which is not in favor with the artists, but if we 
may judge from the Bonn sale, it is popular with 
collectors. So we may shortly expect to see cars 
lined up in front of the Junior Art Patrons and foot- 
men descending with Albert Sterner’s drawings 


under their arms and a crowd of artists on the side- 
walk opposite explaining to every one who will 
listen: ‘“Sterner’s work is pretty but it isn’t art.” 


O say that Jacob Epstein’s art is disappointing 

is to express the case very mildly. Right at the 
start let me say that with the exception of “Doves” 
it is not sculptural, and “Doves” is so strongly influ- 
enced by Brancusi that it is not Epstein. Nowhere 
(except in ‘‘Doves’’) does it express the emotions 
which can best be expressed in sculpture. Epstein’s 
sculpture is ‘‘painty.” It is a translation of paint 
into bronze. It is not sculpturesque in the sense 
that Lachaise’s sculpture is sculpturesque. It is at 
times pretty, at times weakly sentimental, at times 
academic. There is endless repetition of simple for- 
mule, formule so simple that one seizes them almost 
instantaneously. 

All this I say in sorrow, for I know what a sensa- 
tion Epstein’s work has made in London, and I re- 
member how much his personality impressed me 
when I met him in London. He is not a born sculp- 
tor. He lacks the instinct for the sculpturesque. 
He does not seem to lack ideas, but such ideas as he 
has he is unable to put into sculptural form. 


HE Boutet de Monvel show has opened 
at Dudensing’s, Boutet de Monvel and his 
friends. You should see it, for it has great beauty. 


EGAS at the Kelekian sale, Degas at the 

Grolier Club, and now it’s Degas at 
Durand-Ruel’s. At Durand-Ruel’s they appreciated 
the danger of an anti-climax. They knew that if 
their show of Degas did not eclipse everything 
that had gone before, it would be reckoned a failure. 
It does eclipse all that has gone before. It is there- 
fore an absolute success. 

There is hardly anything in the show which will 
come as a surprise, nothing in the line of the bronzes 
shown at the Grolier Club. But if there are few 
surprises in the show how can it so eclipse the Degas 
exhibitions which have gone before? It is because 
the pictures shown are all of the highest quality. 
They show a wide range from the earliest work to 
his declining years. Of each epoch the work shown 
is representative of his best work. 


AN you think of anything more difficult than 

to live an active life in the modern world and 

to be faithful to an idea? It requires an immense 

amount of faith in the ultimate victory of the idea 

irrespective of human effort. It requires a drown- 
ing of self. 
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‘The modern world calls for energy, “pep,” as 
those who are active in the modern world call it. 
There is so much shouting in the market places that 
to be heard one has to shout louder than his neigh- 
bors. ‘There is Satan in the form of a newspaper 
reporter to lead you away from ideas into the realm 
of fist-fights and personal abuse. “The newspaper rec- 
ognizes that nothing is so interesting to the average 
man as a quarrel. How the crowd gathers on the 
corner to see a dog fight! 

The only conflict which should have any interest 
to man is the conflict of ideas, but there still re- 
mains within most of us so much of the animal na- 
ture of our ancestors, that we leave a discussion of 
principles and rush to the window to see two boys 
pummeling each other in the street. “This may 
merely indicate that we recognize that we may dis- 
cuss ideas at any time, but a fight can only be seen— 
shall I say—rarely, in this advanced civilization of 
ours ? 

Principles are based on facts. We deduce them 
from facts and when we speak of concrete facts we 
run afoul of other men. 
Says: 

“T can always keep my temper 
When I’m alone. 

It’s only other folks 

That rile me.” 


It is the running afoul of other men instead of stick- 
ing to a discussion of abstract principles, which causes 
trouble. Yet it is hard to discuss principles, as we 
have said, without speaking of the facts which il- 
lustrate the working of the principles. 


So it has been with the unfortunate row in the 


Society of Independent Artists; the principles have 
become obscured by the twisting of all discussion of 
principles into a conflict of personalities. 

Let us see just where the issue lies. “he other 
side believes that publicity is the great factor in 
modern life and that the Society must officially 
feature the prominent members and the eccentricities 
of the show. Our side believes that such publicity 
is not consistent with the aims of the society, which 
are to give an equal chance to every member. We 
also believe that such publicity does not permanent- 
ly increase the interest in art. 

Perhaps I have been wrong in ever speaking of 
the facts in the publicity campaign conducted by the 
Independents. Perhaps it would have been better 
to have avoided all reference to persons. Yet the 
abuse of the publicity which has featured persons 
and eccentricities in the art world has proven how 
right our arguments for impersonal publicity, for 
publicity which speaks of principles rather than of 
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As Christopher Morley 


persons, has been. Without concrete examples it 
is difficult to show how principles break down: Per- 
haps I have been over bitter in my denunciation of 
abuses. If I have been I regret it. Yet I am not 
at all sure that a milder attack would have brought 
the crisis to a head. You must not forget that the 
directors of the Society of Independent Artists are 
the directors of an organization founded for the 
spreading of the interest in art and for enabling 
every artist to get a fair hearing. ‘he.directors are 
in a position of trust. An abuse of that trust is far 
more grave than it would be if the society were not 
a public institution soliciting financial support. That 
is why I am not at all sure that my attack has been 
too bitter. For, even if we accept in principle the 
idea of personal publicity, the records show a gross 
abuse of that idea. 


HE Independent show is a good one this year. 

I do not know that it is any better than 

last year’s show. It is also a bad one, if you only 
look at the rubbish, and there is plenty of it (is there 
not more than usual?). However, that is always 
a feature of the Independent, and we must ex- 
pect it. This year the show begins with the letter 
X (you remember that letters are thrown in a hat 
and they pick out one and that is the letter of the 
first room). The artists whose names begin with X 
are, therefore, grouped in the first room, Then fol- 
low Y, Z, A and through to V. As it happens, only 
one artist’s name begins with X—John Xeron. He 
is grouped in the first room. ‘The Zorachs are in 
it also with three harmonious, decorative panels, 
and George C. Ault, whose work is ever improving. 
Then there is John Alger (landscapes very simple 
in form and rhythm), Marjorie Acker, Alex. Alten- | 
burg (a born colorist), “Theodore Butler, Reynolds 
Beat, Bellows (two landscapes, very good in parts). 
We go up two steps and are in a small room, 
where I note particularly the work of Henry R. 
Beekman, J. E. Bourquin (I like his snow landscape 
more than the head), Baylinson, Mrs. Brumback 
and M. Baxte. ‘Then beyond Theresa Bernstein, 
Irving Brokaw, Glenn O. Coleman, Jennie Van 
Fleet Cowdery, A. P. Couard, John Cuming, 
Stewart Crise, Dorothea A. Dreier, Rudolph Dirk, 
Stuart Davis, Dulah Marie Evans, Eilshemius (one 
of the finest I have ever seen), a stunning vaudeville 
(?) troup in Spanish or Italian costumes, unsigned, 
and, alas, I have no catalog, Grossman, Gardner, 
Elizabeth Grandin, Glackens, Morris Kantor, Julia 
Kelly, F. H. Kidder (by some mischance I have 
skipped an entire room), Miss Kimball’s decorative 
statues for a swimming pool with others ready to 
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plunge down into the pool, Alexander O. Levy (who 
has come on much during the year), C. F. Loudon, 
who has two beautiful flower studies, Luisi, Blanche 
Lazzell, Zorach’s mahogany bambino, McPherson, 
Gus Mayer, Violet Mege, Herman F. Nagel, Ag- 
nes Pelton, Anne Merriman Peck, Ethel Louise 
Paddock, Harry Pfeiffer, Pandick, John O’Shea’s 
excellent portrait of Pop Hart, Esq., Alpha K. 
Rosenthal, Schnakenberg, Carl Sprinchorn, Florine 
Stettheimer, Henrietta M. Shore, Niles Spencer, 
Toshi Shimitzu, William Sanger, Lillian Spanuth, 
John Sloan (I like the upper landscape especially), 
Jean Paul Slusser (an admirable nude), Christian 
Schiott (a portrait bust of Mrs. Mallory, the tennis 
champion), Winthrop Turney, Hineman Vaughn 
Thomas, Isabel L. Whitney and Claggett Wilson. 


This is just a résumé, what they call a “once over.” 


ET us run through the galleries again and see 
what more there is to see. In the first room 
we missed the two paintings by Jack B. Yeats. Here 
is the work of a man of the utmost sincerity. “The 
art is objective and yet there is beneath the calm 
exterior of the paintings deep feeling. “The work 
is significant. So, too, is the work of George C. 
Ault, who in “The Engine Room Door” has accom- 
plished something which in many ways is akin to 
Yeats’ work. Decorative qualities have been added 
but they do not add to the intrinsic value of the 
painting. Edith C. Barry in “A Picnic” has taken 
a page out of Manet’s sketchbook, but she has not 
Manets” felicity of expression. Paul Bartlett (I 
presume it is the sculptor) has apparently been 
painting at Provincetown. He paints well and, to 
those who are not too ‘‘ultra,” his view of Province- 
town gives a good impression of the place. Mrs. 
Brumback’s work I enjoy more because, although 
I am not too “ultra,” I do like a certain amount of 
pepper in my soup, and Mrs. Brumback knows 
just about how much to put in. In my catalog I 
have marked as being good the work of Fred Hepp- 
ner Buchholz and Florence Cane, but I have for- 
gotten their paintings. Oscar Cecard’s and R. 
Christiansen’s works come back to me, especially 
Christiansen’s ““Winter,’ which has much of the 
truth and beauty of Jack Yeats’ art. 

The sculpture as a whole is disappointing, save 
for the work of Nessa Cohen, Alice Morgan Wright, 
H. M. Linding, Trygve Hammer, ‘Texie Myers and 
Mrs. H. P. Whitney. Much of the sculpture does 
not look like hand work, but as if it had been cut 
by some machine. It does not show man’s struggle 
with his materials. The granite looks as if it had 
been mastered easily. 


Glen Coleman’s art is ripening. You know 
how pear’s ripen in a dark room and how much 
more luscious they are than when they ripen on 
the tree. Couard, Jennie Van Fleet Cowdery, 
Stewart Crise, John Cuming—good art all of it. 

Mell Daniel is a surprising young man. He has 
a way of landing on his feet, but you never know 
where to find him. I never would have recognized 
as his the ‘Decorative Panel” he sent to the In- 
dependent. It is very striking, original, beautiful. 
There is in it a humorous streak which Daniel has 
never before shown in his art, and a melodramatic 
quality not less foreign to his former work. 

On we go, Daugherty, Stuart Davis, Rudolph 
Dirks, Frank Dixon, Doederlein, Dorothea Dreier, 
Victoria Ebbels, Louis Eilshemius (two of the most 
beautiful landscapes in the show), Dulah Marie 
Evans, Ernest Fiene, Walter Fitch, Mary Foote, 
Laura Forbes, Alfred Fruer, Fred D. Gardner, 
Hugo Gellert, Glackens, Grossman, Gussow. 

Dorothea Hale is a painter with a very lovely 
sense of design, with a sense of quality in the sur- 
face of paint, with a delicate fancy. Samuel Halpert 
has a feeling for design which is unusual. His 
color harmonies are unusual, and yet they would 
appeal even to a novice in the art of harmonizing 
shades of color. George~Hart is turning to dry- 
point and lithography successfully. He is putting 
his sense of humor to work and one would suppose 
from his ease of execution that he had been doing 
such work all his life. Less spontaneous than 
George (“Pop”) Hart is Leon Hart, whose still life 
reminds one of Mell Daniel. His landscape is also 
reminiscent, but not of Daniel, but of certain 
modern Frenchmen. 

C. Bertram Hartman is reaching out to fuller, 
richer harmonies of color. Few men of our day 
have such command over their pallets. Edith Ha- 
worth does not follow any single god for any great 
length of time. Her latest god is Matisse, if we 
are to judge from “Iris.” Helen West Heller 
has no god so far as I can see but her individual 
caprice. How individual her work is. Her things 
hit you as paragraphs from an intimate autobiog- 
raphy. She is sensitive to the beauty of head and 
hands, sensitive to the expression of things. 


ARCH twentieth was the formal opening of 

the Thayer Memorial Exhibition at the Met- 
ropolitan Museum of Art. Over Thayer’s talent a 
battle is waging. Many of my friends deny his 
talent and accuse me of being a sentimentalist. They 
tell me that no one but a sentimentalist could enjoy 
Thayer as I do, and some go a step further and tell 
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me that I know on which side my bread is 
buttered. 

To which I now answer that the present exhibi- 
tion confirms me in my feeling that Abbott Thayer 
is one of the greatest painters America has yet pro- 
duced. I have no hesitation in proclaiming it to the 
city and to the world. 

Here is a man who appreciates as few men do 
the beauty of the aristocratic American women. 
Their beauty is a thing unique, quite different from 
the European conception of beauty, but to me there 
is nothing fairer in the world. It is an ideal of a 
beauty which is passing away as we talk about it. 
The American woman of today leads a life quite 
different from what her grandmothers were living 
sixty years ago. Modern life does not bring out the 
qualities of an aristocratic race. We are losing our 
manners. 


HE painting reproduced on the cover is a 

Winslow Homer. No doubt our editor knows 
to whom we are indebted for this cut, but we are 
at a loss to know whom to thank. 


T is time that some one should write critically 
of Vlaminck’s art, of Vlaminck’s art of the last 
ten years, for it is only his more recent work which 
is being shown at the Brummer Gallery. About 1912 
Vlaminck discovered how effective the work of the 
professional picture-maker was. I am now talking of 
the professional who sells his picture, gold frame, 
shadow box and all for $7.98. Such work must be ef- 
fective or it would not sell at all. It bears the same 
relation to academic art that the’vaudeville one-act 
comedy does to legitimate drama. The average vaude- 
ville comedy is effective. It has to be effective. 

Now Vlaminck appreciated how dramatic the art 
of the professional picture was and he felt that if to 
its dramatic qualities could be added a finer appre- 
ciation for surface, for form, and a greater variety 
of themes, we would have an art which would have 
the better characteristics of the paintings of the 
professional picture-maker greatly heightened by 
passing through the mind of an artist. 

The danger of Vlaminck’s position is obvious. 
Founded on work which was thoroughly commercial, 
there was the temptation to accept the prototype in 
its crudity and to manufacture paintings with no re- 
gard to their esthetic quality. Vlaminck has not 
entirely avoided the danger. His art at times savors 
of the commercial, and when it does it loses much of 
its individuality. 

I remember talking to Picasso about the beauty 
of the commercial painting of fifty or sixty years ago. 


“Tt is beautiful,” he said, “because it is so clear. 
The houses are houses and the walls have the qual- 
ity of walls. Each thing is just what it is supposed 
to be and I can tell you it took much feeling at the 
start to abstract from each object its fundamental 
quality. That this form of painting has degenerated 
into mere reiteration of a banal formula does not 
take from the splendor of the original conception.” 

Picasso has not built his own art on that of the 
professional picture maker, but his frank admiration 
for such art may have been the means of starting 
Vlaminck on his present path. 

Let us now see just what beauty Vlaminck has 
added to the work of the professional picture maker. 
First, in his oppositions, his contrasts, he has added 
to the dramatic, to the romantic quality of the proto- 
type. He takes a spray of white blossoms and paints 
them against a black-brown background and the 
blossoms sing. He uses the conventions of the deco- 
rator of Chinese porcelain, who gives to each object 
its maximum degree of beauty. As long as Vlaminck 
conceived his landscape as having individuality all 
went well, but the time would come when he couldn’t 
conceive something new, but he would work with- 
out any inspiration but that of his formula, Formu- 
la do not take the place of life. 


H. CORSON is showing at the John Levy 
e Galleries paintings which show how pictur- 
esque are the environs of a modern American city. 
He is from Pittsburgh and most of his paintings show 
Pittsburgh or its immediate environs. Mr. Corson 
is a skillful painter who appreciates what is pictur- 
esque, and has the skill to translate it into paint. 
I enjoyed especially “A Winter Morning on the 
Harlem River.” 


T the general meeting of The New Society 
of Artists, the following members were chosen 


as officers for the year 1922-1923: 


Chairman: Gari Melchers; Vice-Chairman, 
George W. Bellows; Secretary, Joseph Pennell; 
Treasurer, John Flanagan. 

Council: Gifford Beal, A. Sterling Calder, Paul 
Dougherty, Eugene Speicher, Leon Kroll. 


HE Greacen show at the Macbeth Gallery is 

like the last Greacen show. It is neither better 
nor worse. Mr. Greacen has a feeling for grays 
which is exceptional. He understands their use as 
few of his contemporaries do, yet he falls short of 
Twachtman and of Puvis de Chavannes. His pic- 
tures look more artificial in their arrangement than 
Twachtman’s, less spontaneous in conception. 
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The Gardner Symons show is better than his last 
exhibition. His larger paintings do not greatly move 
re. I find them too much alike both in subject and 
in treatment. The smaller landscapes and his re- 
cent still lifes hit me harder. He has done a num- 
ber of mighty good things. 


AM able now to report progress as to the forma- 

tion of the new society, ‘““The Salons of Amer- 
ica.” There are to be forty directors of whom 
the following thirty have accepted: John Alger, 
Oscar Bluemner, Frederick K. Detwiller, Alfeo 
Faggi, Hamilton Easter Field, Edwin Booth Gross- 
mann, George O. Hart, C. Bertram Hartman, 
Samuel Halpert, Stefan Hirsch, Bernard Karfiol, 
Rockwell Kent, Yasuo Kuniyoshi, Gaston Lachaise, 
Robert Laurent, George Luks, C. A. Mager, Violet 
Mege, Kenneth Hayes Miller, Elie Nadelman, Ed- 
ward Nagel, George F. Of, Joseph Stella, Winthrop 
Turney, A. Walkowitz, H. F. Waltman, Irene 
Weir, Wood Gaylor, Marguerite Zorach, William 
Zorach. 

Of these directors twenty-two met on Monday, 
March 20th, at 106 Columbia Heights for the pur- 
pose of organizing the society. The following of- 
ficers were elected: 

President—Hamilton Easter Field. 

Vice-President—Wood Gaylor. 

Treasurer—C. Bertram Hartman. 

Recording Secretary—John Alger. 

Corresponding Secretary—Robert Laurent. 


The following committees were also elected: 


Exhibition Committee: Kenneth Hayes Miller, 
Joseph Stella, George O. Hart, Irene Weir, Gaston 
Lachaise. 


Publicity Committee: C. A. (Gus) Mager, 
Wood Gaylor, Robert Laurent, H. F. Waltman, 
Marguerite Zorach. 


Finance Committee: C. Bertram Hartman, 
George F. Of, Elie Nadelman, Stefan Hirsch, Fred- 
erick K, Detwiller. 


Catalogue Committee: Bernard Karfiol, William 
Zorach, Edwin Booth Grossmann, Samuel Halpert, 
Robert Laurent. 

As the number of members is limited to two 
hundred and fifty I would advise all who wish to 
exhibit with the new society to send their names 
with the initiation fee (four dollars), 110 Columbia 
Heights, Brooklyn, making checks or money orders 
payable to the “Salons of America.” 

And now I hope that all of my readers will feel 
that we have accomplished something when we have 


brought together so many distinguished names in 
such varying artistic schools.—It seems to me quite 
a triumph. 

Since the meeting of March 20th George C. Ault 
and Walter Ufer have been added to the list of 


directors. 


E have come from Keppel’s, and after getting 

splashed by mud as we turned into Madison 
Avenue, we stopped for a minute looking in at 
George Of’s window with its African negro sculp- 
tures. Do not let us stop too long, for we have come 
to see Lilian Wescott Hale’s paintings at the Arling- 
ton Galleries and her art is a thing by itself. It has 
nothing to do with the negro sculpture at Of's. 
You know that she is Phillip Hale’s wife. Do not tell 
any one, but I really enjoy her work more than her 
husband’s. It is more natural. “Take her mother’s 
portrait as an example. The orange red of the sofa 
jars a bit, but how easily her mother sits upon the 
sofa and. how simple it all is. Who is the lady who 
seems to be listening to what we are saying, I won- 
der. She seems to want to speak to me. “Are you 
not Mr. Field?” ‘Yes.’ “Well, I have long 
wanted to write to you and tell you what a dreadful 
man you are. I can stand Cezanne at times and Van 
Gogh but when you praise Matisse and Picasso 
and Derain it is more than I can stand. I overheard 
you praising Mrs, Hale’s work. You cannot tell me 
that if you admire Derain you can also like Mrs. 
Hale’s paintings. ‘There comes a point where breadth 
of vision, as you would call it, doubtless, ceases to be 
a virtue and becomes hypocrisy. I hope you do not 
mind my talking frankly?” 

We argued the matter and she didn’t prevent my 
enjoying the quality of Mrs. Hale’s pictures im- 
mensely. 

What is it which troubles me in certain of them? 
One feels too much that the sitters are posing, too 
much that the still life is arranged, too little the 
warm human touch of disorder. I would quote Her- 
rick’s little poem except that if I did I would get 
it wrong. However the gist of it is that disorder 
has more charm 


*) *  F “than when are 


Is too precise in every part.” 


Mrs. Hale should read Herrick. “Then if only 
she could get in addition a bit of Walt Whitman’s 
big, broad, carelessness what a very good painter she 
would always be! The portrait of her daughter is 
very “precise in every part” but it has the saving 
grace of humor. ‘To the left in a very straight- 
backed chair sits Nancy, a little maid in blue holding 
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an open book, and to the right against the straight, 
hard wall her dollie, clothed in the same blue, sits 
on the floor. Above them stretches out a map of 
troubled Europe. It is a conceit with much charm. 
Mrs. Hale’s landscapes are less obviously arranged. 
They have much beauty. 


EROME BLUM is less interesting to me in his 
recent South Sea Island paintings than in his 

landscapes painted in Southern France and shown 
at Knoedler’s a year or so ago. “The South Sea 
Islands are being abused both in literature and in 
art. To La Farge and later to Gauguin the South 
Sea Islands opened up new horizons. ‘To each of 
them the Islands were virgin soil. How profoundly 
each was moved by the life, by the landscape, is 
shown by the fact that the coloring of the paintings 
which the two men brought back is in each case a 
complete break with the work which they had done 
before. In the case of Jerome Blum there has been 
no break with the past. “There has been no pro- 
found change in his color harmonies brought about 
by his journey into the South Sea. The South Sea 
incident will have but an ephemeral influence upon 
Jerome Blum. With Gauguin it profoundly modi- 
fied his entire life. 

That Jerome Blum has talent cannot be denied, 
a very marked talent for decoration but he has not 
yet shown that he can move us profoundly. 

Mrs. Blum’s sculpture is suggestive of great 
things. She has a fine sense of what is sculptural 
and the results are always pleasing. 


M® HENRY S. EDDY has lost none of his 
craft. He has gained in skill and he has 
gained in subtlety. You tell me that you feel less 
force in his work this year. So do I at first sight, 
but, as I look, I feel reserve force this year far 
more than I have in any of his previous paintings. 
He is no longer asking us to look and to see how 
very strong he is. 

So I feel like congratulating him on his progress. 
He is like a man who leads a quiet life and salts 
down a few thousand dollars each year. When he 
wants to make a sensation he will have the reserve 
force to make it. 


AIME E. CARRET paints in heavy impasto with 
glazes and scumblings. His tones are rich and 
full, at times a bit muddy. Some of his subject 
matter is taken directly from something seen or 
felt deeply and at such times he shows how much 
talent he has (as, for instance, ““Scurrying Clouds’’). 
At other times he is somewhat uninspired. 


John Westerberg’s pastels, also at the Babcock 
Galleries, are less interesting that Carret’s oil paint- 
ings. “They are a little dull in conception as well 
as in tone. 


N the second floor at the Art Center Miss 
Waterbury has been showing a very distin- 
guished group of paintings. ‘They are rather Chi- 
nese in color and conception, strong and decorative. 
On the ground floor Casilaer Cole is showing por- 
traits, portraits which ought to please the sitters and 
the families of the sitters, for they are sincere at- 
tempts to get to the heart of each of the characters 
of those who have sat for him, and to render the 
sitter as faithfully and as reverently as possible. If 
at times they do not wholly succeed, it is because Mr. 
Cole is still young. 


HEY do not take in anybody at Mrs. Mal- 

com’s Gallery, but only the deserving few who 
have not had one-man shows elsewhere. Miss Kath- 
arine Merrill is of the deserving few. She is an 
etcher and her etchings of country houses (portraits 
I feel inclined to call them), of Civil War battle- 
fields, and of City Hall Park, are very successful. 
It makes a most interesting little show. 


ISHERMAN’S HUT is the title of one of Gif- 
ford Beal’s most successful canvases at the 
Kraushaar Galleries, a canvas of much beauty and 
charm. In composition is resembles greatly a paint- 
ing by Rockwell Kent shown at the Daniel Gallery 
some years ago, but the spirit is different. It is as 
different as the spirit of Gifford Beal always is from 
that of Kent. 
“Fisherman’s Hut’ is characteristic of Gifford 
Beal’s art. It is pleasing, ingratiating. It is not 


the art of a Michel Angelo. 


WELVE paintings by Horatio Walker are 

being shown at the Montross Gallery. Hora- 
tio Walker is one of the few artists left whose train- 
ing was the solid training which the art student had 
forty or fifty years ago. He is of the heroic age 
when artists were gods and demi-gods. He is of the 
race of Millet and of Mauve, of Martin and of 
Homer. 

You should try to see his show if only to appreciate 
what a falling off in technical knowledge there has 
been on the part of the younger school. 

We younger men do not know how to paint. 


T the Brummer Gallery Modern Artists of 
America, a new society, opens its first exhi- 
bition on April first. Every one should see it. 
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MEAS Pala Ens UPG ACR HORATIO WALKER 
Courtesy of the Montross Gallery 


ARISTIDE BRIAND BOARDMAN ROBINSON 
Courtesy Whitney Studio Club 


AUCTION CALENDAR 


AMERICAN ART ASSOCIATION 
Madison Square South, New York 


April 6, evening at Hotel Plaza: Impressionist 
and Barbizon paintings by Monet, Degas, Pissarro, 
Sisley, Courbet, Corot, Besnard, Diaz, Harpignies, 
Jacque, Cazin, Ziem and others, consigned by the 
art firm of V. Winkel and Magnussen, Copenhagen, 
Denmark, who obtained the majority from the 
famous collection owned and exhibited by Monsieur 
I. Montaignac of Paris at his Galeries Georges Petit 
in December 1917. At the same time American 
paintings by Emil Carlsen, Bruce Crane, Inness, 
Homer Martin, Minor, Sully, J. Alden Weir, 
Wyant and others belonging to John W. Redmond, 
Esquire, and other private owners. On free view 
from April 3. 

April 7 and 8, afternoons: Oriental rugs and 
carpets together with modern furniture, silver, 
glass and china, to be sold by order of the owners, 
Dewitt C. Flanagan and Mrs. Robert H. Ingersoll 
and the Van Heusen Charles Company of Albany, 
New York. On free view from April 3. 

April 10, evening. First editions of Mathew 
Arnold, Borrow, Bronte, the Brownings, Bryon, 
Fitzgerald, Meredith, Morris, Rossetti, Ruskin, 
Swinburne and Tennyson, all in original bindings 
and mostly in levant cases, from the renowned 
library of Mr. Edward K. Butler of Jamaica Plain, 
Mass. On free view from April 6. 

April 11 and 12, afternoons and evenings: Nine- 
teenth Century authors comprising finely bound li- 
brary sets by order of the administrator of the estate 
of the late Mary L. Rogers of Boston: books with 
colored plates and an important extra-illustrated 
Life of Cruikshank; Kelmscott, Vale and Doves 


press publications (a large number) ; rare first edi- 
tions; manuscripts of Robert Louis Stevenson and 
other books; fine bindings by master binders; from 
the estate of the late Louis Mohr of Chicago, IIl. 
On free view from April 6. 


April 20, 21 and 22, afternoons: Early American 
and English furniture collected in New England, 
historical china, lustre ware, glass, Battersea knobs, 
pewter, early metal lamps and sconces, old chintzes, 
over 100 rare and colorful hooked rugs, and an 
unusual collection of home-spun linen, to be sold 
by order of the owner, Mrs. F. H. Davis of Flush- 
ing, Long Island. On free view from April 17. 


April 19 and 20, evenings: Etchings by Whistler, 
Zorn, Bone, Felix Buhot, Rembrandt, Haden, 
Meryon, George Bellows, Hassam, Pennell, Brang- 
wyn, and others,—including such important speci- 
mens as “Roseta Mauri,” “Madame Simon,” “Ida,” 
the “Precipice” and some thirty others by Zorn; 
the “Black Lion Wharf” by Whistler; “Piccadilly 
Circus,” “Views in Leeds,” and “Chiswick Mall in 
Flood” by Muirhead Bone; “Peter and Paul Heal- 
ing the Cripple” by Rembrandt; and ‘““Tixeranderie” 
by Meryon: together with an original water color 
drawing of Axel Herman Haig by Zorn and colored 
mezzotints by S. Arlent Edwards, H. T. Green- 
head, Elizabeth Gulland, Miss E. E. Milner and 
Sidney Wilson. Comprising specimens from the 
portfolio of John Reid, Esquire, and Hans Hin- 
richs, Esquire, of New York City, and important 
duplicates consigned by the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts. On free view from April 17. 


ANDERSON GALLERIES 
Park Avenue and 59th Street 


April 3 and 4, evenings: The Sporting Library 
of a New York Gentleman. 

April 7, evening: “The James N. Rosenberg Col- 
lection of Etchings. 

April 7 and 8, afternoons: Important Collection 
of Early English and Irish Silver. 

April 10 and 11, afternoons: Private Library of 
a well-known Collector, with additions from other 
sources. 

April 12, afternoon: Chinese Porcelains, Jades 
and Bronzes. 


April 12, evening: Collection of Paintings from 
various Estates and other sources. 

April 19, 20, 21 and 22, afternoons: Spanish 
Antiques brought to this country by Sefior Louis 
Ruiz. 

April 26, 27, 28 and 29, afternoons: A Collec- 
tion of Early Georgian Silver and Sheffield from 
London. 


WALPOLE GALLERIES 
12 West 48th Street 
Collection of Japanese color prints including 


prints from the Art Museum, Bremen, evening of 


April 1. 
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March 5th, 1922. 
Dear MR. FIELD: 


Quite by accident I find in the February number 
of THE Arts a letter of Mr. Carl Sprinchorn’s 
relative to my article on American Water Colors 
at the Brooklyn Museum. By the same accident I 
am surprised to find as well, what would seem to be 
a gratuitous reply to this letter signed Editor, I 
use the word gratuitous advisedly inasmuch as it is 
not only customary but incumbent upon an editor 
to permit the writer of an article to speak for him- 
self in any discussion which his article may evoke. 
The editor’s position in any controversy is clearly 
that of intermediary merely. It seems hardly 
necessary, therefore, to point out that your pro- 
cedure in this case, which, amusingly enough, indicts 
and convicts me without trial, calls for some com- 
ment. For as an at least 100 per cent American 
I object, and insist upon my constitutional right to 
reply for myself in your columns. 


The outstanding fact which glares forth in Mr. 
Sprinchorn’s letter and in your note as well, is that 
any honest discussion is neither possible nor desired, 
either by him or by you. You are both too busy 
resenting what I said to begin to think about it, 
much less to answer it seriously. Hence you both 
naturally resort to innuendo concerning my integrity 
and to a mild sort of vituperation. “The psycho- 
logical formula for this sort of thing is fairly simple 
—thus: If someone says or does something which 
disturbs one’s emotional bias the sayer or doer must 
of necessity have set out to injure one in favor of 
someone else, must therefore be this, that or t’other, 
at best something rather disreputable. Q. E, D. 
This charming mechanism was, as everyone can still 
remember, popularized during the late though not 
lamented war. ‘Then, if one’s enthusiasm could not 
register 120°F., or if one had the temerity to ques- 
tion the evangelism of our late and also not lamented 
Allies, one was called names, all the way from 
pro-German to something dreadful. 


This of course, is nothing else than a return to 
infantile reactivity which does not involve undue 
exercise of the mental apparatus. It is so much 
easier to make personal insinuations, to accuse and 
vituperate than disinterestedly to discuss or contro- 
vert, ideas. So much easier not to give a fellow the 
benefit of being, perhaps, an erring mortal but at 
least sincere in error. 


Neither you nor Mr. Sprinchorn have been will- 
ing to give me the benefit of that doubt—in short, 
you have reacted to my article true to formula. 


Thus I am, according to Mr. Sprinchorn, “high- 
handed,” ‘“‘presumptuous,” my article is “a glaring 
piece of clique propaganda,” etc., etc. You repeat 
the last charge, somewhat less directly and assert 
that I am “unfair to other artists, notably to Arthur 
Davies.” It does not appear necessary to you to 
mention the names of these others nor to indicate 
in any way in just what the unfairness consists in 
Mr. Davies’ case. It seems too bad that an article 
which you admit is “stimulating” does not stimulate 
you enough (or is it too much?) to give a reason or 
two. And one wonders as well whether Mr. Davies 
is not sufficiently strong to stand the “unfairness” 
of one “heard-of’ or “unheard-of” “art critic” 
without your somewhat hasty intervention. 

All these unsubstantiated charges, names and in- 
sinuations are, as I have said, quite obviously of not 
the slightest value as discussion, have nothing to 
do with my article. The only thing which calls 
for comment is the double charge of writing in the 
interests of a group or clique. Apparently the two 
are synonymous to Mr. Sprinchorn and to you, in 
whose opinion, if one does not maintain a magni- 
ficent isolation because of “preference or tempera- 
ment,” if one finds oneself in other people, in their 
aspirations and struggles, one is lost to “glory” and 
a propagandist. If true, how sad! 

Well, let us assume that the everchanging group 
which has been called ‘‘291”’ is a clique, the Black 
Hand Gang of Art, the Mafia of the Muses. 
Where in my article does its nefarious influence 
appear? Of the following names which I men- 
tioned as having been omitted or inadequately rep- 
resented, viz., Max Weber, Abraham Walkowitz, 
Georgia O’Keefe, Charles Sheeler, McDonald 
Wright, Thomas Benton, Childe Hassam, Charles 
Demuth and Man Ray, just one, Georgia O’Keefe, 
might be said to be a member of a group. Just 
four, Weber, Walkowitz, O’Keefe and Wright ever 
showed their work at “291.” Mr. Hassam will, 
I am sure, bear me out that he never had anything 
to do with it. Of the exhibitors in whose work I 
found a vitality of expression, something added to 
American painting, and therefore in my opinion to 
painting, viz., Homer, Demuth and Marin, one, 
Marin, might be called of a group. If there be any 
doubt about Winslow Homer I refer you and Mr. 
Sprinchorn to the encyclopedia. And it should be 
fairly plain from the above to anyone who has taken 
the trouble to read my “stimulating” article, really 
read it, that if this “291” vendetta is relying upon 
me to do its knifing it is out of luck. 

As to Mr. Sprinchorn’s phrases in which he at- 
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tempts to describe the work of Mary Rogers as 
“most spontaneously executed, highly sensitized, full 
and flowing, radiating always, like spiritualized sun- 
light, the warmth of her personality, expressed con- 
sistently from the very start in the colors that were 
her very own, red and gold,” are not these words 
quite unqualified and meaningless? ‘The mere fact 
that he would bludgeon me and the reader with the 
assumed authority of a “score or more of recognized 
artists” (names for some reason unmentioned) indi- 
cates the weakness of his own valuing. I did not, 
as Mr. Sprinchorn has misread, ask that the work 
of a woman be feminine, but that it should not be 
thinly so. If it is profoundly feminine then it must 
of necessity be distinguished, as the work of Marie 
Laurencin and Georgia O’Keefe is distinguished 
from the work of men. I do not find such intensity 
of expression in Mary Rogers. The word “nation- 
alism” is not mine but Mr. Sprinchorn’s and means 
nothing to me. I was raising the question whether 
or not painting has some relationship to the milieu 
of which the painter is a product and whether 
vitality of expression is not directly dependent upon 
such relationship. Mr, Sprinchorn says a painting 
is either a work of art or it is not. Perhaps if he 
is not too “bored” he will tell us just how one 
settles this simple question. 

What I do find in the work of Mary Rogers is a 
cleaness and gentleness which would, were she liv- 
ing today, have found her amazed and embarrassed 
by Mr. Sprinchorn’s knight errantry. For it should 
be obvious even to one who runs while he reads, 
that Mr. Sprinchorn’s letter is merely a cover for 
his own resentments which are his affair and have 
nothing to do with either the work of Mary Rogers 


or my article. PAUL STRAND. 


[Your letter is amusing. “The outstanding fact 
which glares forth in Mr. Sprinchorn’s letter and in 
your note as well, is that any honest discussion is 
neither possible nor desired either by him or by you.” 
The “outstanding fact” is that you have proven 
yourself utterly incapable of understanding me or 
my desires. I do desire honest discussion and it is 
quite possible in THe Arts. Drop psychological 
formulae and face the fact. 

I quite agree with you that it is “incumbent upon 
an editor to permit the writer of an article to speak 
for himself in any discussion which his article may 
evoke,” but have I thought of not giving you that 
permission ? 

As for my position in any controversy which may 
arise in my magazine, whether it is customary or 
not, I am going to put my oar in whenever I feel 


like it. Why should I be bound hand and foot and 
gagged if I give my readers full liberty? There is 
too much “custom” and “precedent” in this world 
already, and THe Arts rejoices in breaking any 
“custom” which is not good sound sense and that an 
editor should have less rights in his magazine than 
his readers does not seem to me to be based on com- 
mon sense. 

Don’t you feel it just a wee bit ungenerous to 
complain that neither Sprinchorn nor I were willing 
to give you the benefit of the doubt and then to say: 
“It should be obvious even to one who runs while 
he reads” [it’s awfully bad for the digestion, Mr. 
Strand] “that Mr. Sprinchorn’s letter is merely a 
cover for his own resentment ?” 

And now, Mr. Strand, let me tell you that you 
have been so anxious to see insinuation in my re- 
marks on Sprinchorn’s letter that you have utterly 
misunderstood my position. Had I for one moment 
supposed that your article was anything but a sin- 
cere statement of your beliefs it would not have 
appeared in THE Arts. I believe your article was 
absolutely frank and sincere. That you should have 
supposed that I insinuated anything contrary to that 
belief shows how little you know me.—Epiror. ] 


Chicago, March 6th, 1922. 
Dear Epiror: 


A celebrated European professor of literature who 
has recently visited this country expressed himself 
very strongly about the looseness of our writing. He 
cited as an example Paul Rosenberg’s article on 
Stieglitz in The Dial. He believed that such loose- 
ness of speech was inimical to clearness of thought. 
May I tell you, Mr, Field, that in Chicago we ad- 
mire you greatly for that happy way you have of 
writing so that each word preserves its exact mean- 
ing and yet you are able to hold our attention 
without ever being over-emphatic. You see clearly, 
you think clearly and therefore you write clearly. 

As an antithesis to your own writing I would 
place Miss Mary Fanton Roberts’ appreciation of 
George Bellows. It belongs to the “gushing style 
of criticism.” Her use of words is very loose and 
she cannot see. She considers Bellows a great artist 
and reads into his work metaphysical things which 
are absolutely foreign to his objective art. Having 
once classified the man she no longer sees what he 
is doing. The portrait of a boy reproduced in your 
last issue illustrates my point. Place your thumb 
so that it hides the face (and this boy’s face has a 
family likeness to all of Bellows’ portraits of child- 
ren) then look at the total lack of construction of 
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the boy’s body and hands. He does not exist. Study 
every portion with care and you will come to under- 
stand what I mean when I say that Mrs. Roberts 
cannot see. Her lack of sight, and it must be that, 
for your criticism should have opened her eyes to 
Bellows’ shortcomings, accounts for her gushing 
style, her loose writing. Such loose writing is de- 
structive of real art appreciation. 

May I also tell you, Mr. Field, how grateful we 
are for your admirable Chicago correspondence. It 
is doing a world of good. Let me also express my 
hearty commendation that you have stood for fair 
play in the Society of Independent Artists. Your 
stand is helping us here for conditions are the same 
the world over. Everybody is talking of your sin- 
cerity and courage. 

A. Epwarp STEVENS. 


[There are in this world many different points 
of view. ‘There is that of the materialist who sees 
the material universe and who denies that back of 
it there may be spiritual forces. Mrs. Mary Fanton 
Roberts is not a materialist. Back of the material 
universe she feels that there are spiritual forces and 


THE ART 


BROOKLYN 


BRooKLYN Museum, Eastern Parkway.—Paint- 
ings from A. A. Healy bequest; Tissot water colors; 
pictures by contemporary Italian artists; Swedish 
porcelain figurines by Mme. Vicken Van Post; Ben- 
jamin West memorial exhibition starting March 29, 
pictures illustrating camouflage and protective color- 
ation by Abbott H. Thayer and Gerald H. Thayer, 
starting March 29. 


MANHATTAN 


(Exhibitions are listed in the order in which they 
would be seen by a visitor beginning at Washington 
Square and going north.) 


WuitNeEy Stupio Cius, 147 West 4th St.— 
Work by members of the club, through April. 


BELMAISON GALLERY, John Wanamaker’s.— 
Modern American and European paintings, to 
March 31; drawings and flags by Guy Arnoux, to 
March 31, 


these forces are not less real to her than the material 
universe is to you. You and I both see in George 
Bellows’ art faults of construction, of drawing, 
which she does not see but because of that, should 
we deny that Mrs. Roberts does actually see in his 
art qualities which our eyes overlook? George Bel- 
lows would not have the hold he has upon the Amer- 
ican public if he did not have the qualities which 
Mrs. Roberts perceives and which you and I in 
our blindness do not see. When you come to ap- 
preciate, as I long have appreciated, that no one 
person has the power of understanding all things 
but that we see but a few things clearly, you will 
cease to have the intolerance of youth, which shows 
in every line of your letter. How do I know you 
are young? you ask. How do I know that Hi 
Simons is young? I answer. I have never seen him 
but I’m as sure that I’m many years his senior as I 
am that you are still younger than he. The youthful 
spirit is quite a different thing from being young 
in years. I flatter myself that I have kept my youth- 
ful spirit even if I am dangerously close to being 
fifty years old.—Eprror] 


CALENDAR 


EmILe A. Gruppe, 57 West 12th St.—Paintings 
by the artist, to March 30; 2 to 6 p.m. 

SALMAGUNDI Cus, 47 Fifth Ave.—Paintings by 
seven artists, to April 1. 

NaTIONAL Arts CLus, 15 Gramercy Park.— 
Lithographs by Bolton Brown, to April 3. 

Watporr-AstoriA, Fifth Ave. and 34th St— 
Sixth annual exhibition of Society of Independent 
Artists, March 11 to April 2. 

KeppeL GALLERIES, + East 39th St.—Prints by 
Lepére, to April 1. 

SCULPTOR’S GALLERY, 152 East 40th St.—Exhi- 
bition of contemporary French art, March 24 to 
April 10. 

Society OF AMERICAN Fakxirs, 11 East 44th 
St.—Paintings and sketches of the South Seas, by 
Oscar T. Schmidt, to March 31, 1 to 5 p.m. 

MacsetH GALLERIES, 450 Fifth Ave.—Thirti- 
eth anniversary exhibition; group of paintings by 


Charles H. Davis, March 28 to April 17. 
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N. Y. Pusiic Lisrary, Fifth Ave. and 42nd St. 
—‘“The Making of an Aquatint,” to April 30; “Old 
City Views,’ American prints, to March 31. Etch- 
ings by A. H. Haig, to March 31. 


DupENSING GALLERIES, 45 West 44th St.— 
Boutet de Monvel and his friends, through March; 
fairy tales in water color by Eleanore Abbott, 
through March. 


Montross GALuEry, 550 Fifth Ave.—Exhibi- 
tion of new pictures by Horatio Walker. 

Kwnorpier GALiertss, 556 Fifth Ave.—Lepére 
wood engravings from Lotz-Brissonneau collection. 

Joun Levy Gatuerigs, 559 Fifth Ave-—French, 
modern Dutch and American paintings. 

Ratston GALLERIES, 4 East 46th St.—Exhibi- 
tion of Barbizon paintings and XVIII century Eng- 
lish portraits. 


ACKERMANN Ga ttery, 10 East 46th St.—Ex- 
hibition of modern mezzotints, through March. 


ScHWARTz GALLERY, 14 East 46th St.—Paint- 


ings by John J. Inglis, March 27 to April 17. 


Danie, GALLERY, 2 West 47th St.—Paintings 
and drawings and photographs by Charles Sheller. 


RosENBACH Co., 273 Madison Ave.—Barbizon 
paintings and rare books. 


BrRowN:tRoBERTSON GALLERIES, 415 Madison 
Ave.—Portrait etchings by Pierre Nuyttens, to 
April 8. 

Museum oF Frencu Art, 599 Fifth Ave.— 
Loan exhibition of work by Odilon Redon. 


Ferarcit GALueErRIEs, 607 Fifth Ave.—Paintings 
by Carlsen, Weir, Redfield and Davies. 


Bascock GALLERIES, 19 East 49th St.—Western 
Paintings by Lone Wolf, March 27 to April 8. 


FeERARGIL Stupio, 24 East 49th St.—Pastels by 
Arthur B. Davies, to April 1. 


STERNER GALLERY, 22 West 49th St.—Paintings 
Samuel Halpert, to April 1. 


Lewis & Simmons, 612 Fifth Ave—Old Mas- 


ters and Barbizon Paintings. 


KENNEDY GALLERIES, 613 Fifth Ave.—Rare 
American prints, through March, 


AINSLIE GALLERIES, 615 Fifth Ave.—Land- 
scapes by H. M. Fisher, to April 6. 


Howarp YOUNG GALLERIES, 620 Fifth Ave.— 
Paintings by Corot and water colors by George 
Elmer Browne, to April 8. 


REHN GALLERIES, 6 West 50th St.—Exhibition 


of works by American masters. 


WILDENSTEIN GALLERIES, 647 Fifth Ave.—Cos- 
tumes and settings for the Chauve-Souris by Nicholas 
Remisoff, beginning March 25. 


Mr. CHAMBERLIN Dopps, 28 East 52nd St.— 
Exhibition of works by Bolin, March 25 to April 
te 

Scott & Fowres Gatveriss, 667 Fifth Ave.— 
Beauties of the Court of Charles II, painted by Sir 
Peter Lely, Sir Godfrey Kneller and other masters 
of the period. 


KiIncorE GALLERIES, 668 Fifth Ave.—Decora- 
tive panels and screens by Robert Chanler, to April 
ale 

Bourcgois GALLERIES, 668 Fifth Ave.—Paint- 
ings, sculptures and drawings by Maurice Sterne, 
April 1 to.25, 

P, Jackson Hiccs, 11 East 54th St.—Early 
Chinese porcelains and bronzes, through April. 

FEARON GALLERIES, 25 West 54th St.—Three 
great English masterpieces, to April 1. 

KRAUSHAAR GALLERIES, 680 Fifth Ave.—Paint- 
ings by Gifford Beal, to March 31. 

ExricH Gatverizes, 707 Fifth Ave.—Pencil 
portraits by Helen Peale and a selected group of 
early American portraits, including Charles Willson 
Peale and his contemporaries, March 28 to April 11; 
Lustre and glass by Sarah Comer, to March 31. 

ARTHUR TootH & Sons, 709 Fifth Ave.-—Old 
Masters and Barbizon paintings. 


Hartow Ga tuery, 712 Fifth Ave.—Modern 
American paintings to March 31. 


DuRAND-RUEL GALLERIES, 12 East 57th St.— 
Paintings and pastels by Degas. 

Fotsom GALLERIES, 104 West 57th St.—Paint- 
ings by American artists. 

Art CENTER, 65-67 East 56th St—‘‘Good Taste 
in Dress for the young Girl,” to April 22. 

BRUMMER GALLERY, 43 East 57th St.—Exhibi- 
tion of Modern Artists of America, April 1 to 
April 30. 

MitcuH GA ueErigs, 108 West 57th St.—Paint- 
ings of The Garden of the Gods in Moonlight and 
other paintings never before exhibited, by Robert 
Reid, March 27 to April 15. 

MussMANN GALuery, 144 West 57th St.— 


Paintings of the South by Margaret M. Law, to 
April 1. 


_ 
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NATIONAL ACADEMY OF Desicn, 215 West 57tn 
St.—97th Annual Exhibition, March 25 to April 
23: ; 


LOWENBEIN GALLERY, 57 East 59th St.—Per- 
manent exhibition of small paintings by American 
artists. 


GALERIE INTIME, 749 Fifth Ave-—Landscapes by 
Julie Mathilde Morrow, and Hindu Art objects by 
Brahma Behary Sircar of Calcutta, to April 4. 


WEYHE Gattery, 710 Lexington Ave.—Dec- 
orative prints and drawings. 


ANDERSON GALLERIES, Park Ave. and 59th St.— 
Portraits of American Indians by W. Langdon 
Kihn; pottery, blankets, beads and leather work by 
Pueblo and Blackfeet tribes, to April 2; textiles 
and decorative paintings by Ethel Wallace, to April 
2. Exhibition of Paintings and Sculpture by the 
National Association of Woman Painters and Sculp- 
tures, to April 4-15. International Exhibition of 


Etchings under the auspices of the Brooklyn Society 
of Etchers, to April 18-29. 
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THE READING LESSON 


Historica Society, 170 Central Park West.— 
Important collection of paintings by the old masters 
(open to the public, except during the month of 
August). 


MusreuM oF Natura. History, Columbus 
Ave. and 77th St.—Permanent collection of works 
of art. Open week days, 10 to 5; Sundays, 1 to 5. 


METROPOLITAN Museum, Central Park at 82d 
St.—Old English Prints; memorial exhibition of 
Abbott H. Thayer, to April 30; selected Japanese 
Prints, beginning April 1. 


Hispanic Society, Broadway and 156th St.— 
Important collect of Spanish works of art, including 
paintings by El Greco, Velasquez and Goya, 


OUT OF TOWN 


THE Art CLuB oF PHILADELPHIA, 220 South 
Broad St.—Exhibition of oil paintings, to April 
20. 


Oe 
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CASSATT 


Courtesy Ferargil Galleries 
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BE ARTS. anew ant crue 


Published ITH the following issues: October, November, December, Jan- 
uary, February, March, April, May, June-July and August- 


Monthly, September. Subscription: Three dollars a year, forty cents a 
October number (to foreign countries three dollars and seventy-five cents). | 
to May Advertising rates on application. No advertisements will be accepted | 
ie nipes from any house where, in the opinion of the Editor, the art-lover cannot | 
| 138 ce buy with confidence. | 
_ and Twice THE Arts may be had at book-stores and news-stands throughout the 
During United States; and in Europe, of The Independent Gallery, Grafton St., 
London (one shilling and six pence) ; of Brentano’s and Bernheim Jeune, 
the Summer Paris (four francs) ; of Ullrico Heepli, Milan, and of the Libreria Spith- 
Months cever, Rome (seven liras). 


THE ARTS accepts no responsibility for unsolicited manuscripts. 


HAMILTON EASTER FIELD, Editor and Publisher 


ARDSLEY STUDIOS, 110 COLUMBIA HEIGHTS, BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 


MACBETH GALLERY 


Seek: D 


PAINTINGS BY 


AMERICAN ARTISTS 


WILLIAM MACBETH 


INCORPORATED 


450 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 


IV 
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FINELY ILLUSTRATED ART PUBLICA iSite 


ART IN,AMERICA 
AND ELSEWHERE 


An Illustrated BtMonthly Review 
$6.00 a year. (Foreign post, 60c.) $1.00 a copy. 


The most interesting. authoritative and comprehensive as 
well as the most beautifully illustrated and attractively print- 
ed review of art published in America. It covers the art of 
all countries and of all periods and gives particular attention 
to works of exceptional importance in private collections 
which are seldom, if ever, publicly exhibited, and to early, 
modern and contemporary American art. 


THE AMERICAN ARTISTS SERIES 


Each volume uniform. Small quarto. Printed on spectal 
hand-made imported paper and illustrated with photogravure 
plates. Editions limited, from 225 to 300 copies. Prices net, 
delivered. 


ARBERTL EE. RYpER By (hash Sherman -in.-cicc-te $25.00 
Grorce Inness. By Elliott Daingerfield ............. 17.50 
Biery, PATNDENGS © by) lameSs erate osveiteer srsesio mie carers 25.00 
ALEXANDER, EW YANT. (By) Bhioty Clarks. syee.en sree. © 15.00 
Sipy (EATN TINGS: my) Wiy antares cietetel-rerenere eteiensteteimieiarer 25.00 
HOMER MARTIN Seb yo oe |eavlat ler mlitcerctelereneneteitrercrs ais 15.00 
PIETY-EIGHT) PAINTINGS. UB ylartin ees. inicio tetera 25.00 
Winstow Homer. By Kenyon Cox ............-.08% 15.00 
Raten A. Braxetock. By EH. Daingerfield........... 12.50 


Books By BERNARD BERENSON 


VENETIAN PAINTING IN AMERICA. Delivered.......... $6.20 
Essays IN THE STUDY OF SIENESE PatnTinG. Delivered 5.15 


FREDERIC FAIRCHILD SHERMAN 


AMERICAN MINIATURE PAINTERS 
By THeroporRE BoLton 
Octavo. Limited edition of 300 copies only. 
$7.50 net. Delivered, $7.60. 


Brief biographies of American painters of portrait minia- 
tures before 1850, with lists of their works and reproductions 
of representative examples illustrating the styles of many of 
the artists. The only book of its kind extant. 


Illustrated. 


AMERICAN PAINTERS OF YESTERDAY AND TODAY 
By Freperic F. SHERMAN 


Illustrated. 12mo. Limited edition of 500 copies. $3.00 net. 
Delivered, $3.10. 


Mr. Sherman’s criticism exhibits intelligent and careful 
study and a complete understanding of the technic of paint- 
ing.—Springfield Republican. 


LANDSCAPE AND FIGURE PAINTERS OF AMERICA 
By Freperic F. SHERMAN 


Illustrated. 12mo. Limited edition of 500 copies. $3.00 net. 
Delwered, $3.10. 


The treatment of the varied talents of the men whose works 
are dealt with is along this line of long, intimate study.— 
Brooklyn Eagle. 

Tue Late YEARS oF MICHEL ANGELO 
By W. R. VALENTINER 


Illustrated. Octavo. 300 copies on hand-made paper. 
Delivered, $7.50. 


_No one has made the mysterious giant of the renaissance 
live for us in the same degree.—New York Times. 


8, West 47th Street, New York 


SCHNEIDER & CO., INc. 


2102 BROADWAY 
NEAR 73RD STREET 


9 


Sole Agents for 
THE OIL COLORS and MEDIUMS 


1. BLOCKX FILS 


AND CANVAS MADE BY 


V. CLAESSENS 


To be had of all first class dealers in 


artists’ materials 


‘THE ARTS 


HERE is no other art magazine 
which gives you anything like 
what THe Arts does in the line of 
art criticism of the art of our times. 


There is no other journal which 
gives you so many good reproductions 
of the best that can be seen in the 
galleries. 


There is no similar publication 
with a subscription price of only three 
dollars. 

If you care for Art, send at once the 


subscription price and your address to 
THE Arts. 


SUBSCRIPTION TO THE ARTS 
THE Arts, 
110 Columbia Heights, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Enclosed please find three dollars, for the season 
(10 numbers) beginning 


[February, 1922] Psd le Te & V 


ENUS 
PENCILS 


he largest selling Quality 


pencil in the world 


ROM the softest grays to the 
deepest blacks the illustrator 
finds his best expression in the 


superb VENUS—the perfect 


pencil. 


17 Black Degrees - 3 Copying 


For bold, heavy lines . 6B-5B-4B-3B 
For writing, sketching . 2B-B-HB-F-H 
For clean, fine lines . 2H-3H-4H-5H-6H 


For delicate, thin lines . . 7H-8H-9H | “A Boat Passing a Lock’”—by John Constable 
: (1776-1837). Constable, like many other 
Plain Ends, poi doz. $1.00 great masters, was a consistent user of 


Rubber Ends, per doz. 1.20 | Whatman Drawing Papers. 


At Stationers and Stores throughout the World 


American Lead Pencil Company Constable 
233 Fifth Avenue, New York 
ol nln Chose Whatman 


ONSTABLE’S bold stroke and robust 
style were a severe test indeed for 
any drawing surface. That is why he 


The TEC HNIQUE made constant use of 
of OLL PAINTING | TE WAGER ARS 


Genuine Hand-made Drawing Papers 


By 
HAMILTON EASTER FIELD 


Because they possess great strength and 
durability and are impervious to wetting 
and climatic changes, they are universally 


used to-day by foremost Architects. 


HATMAN will bring out the best 

features of your work. It is made 
in a greater range of sizes, surfaces and 
substances than any other hand-made draw- 
Sent on receipt of fifty cents ing paper. 


in stamps 


Ask for “Genuine Whatman” at your dealer 
Send for sample book 


THE ARTS | lal, OIG AV Ns WING Te IEs vee KOTO) 


INCORPORATED 


110 COLUMBIA HEIGHTS 7-11 SPRUCE STREET, NEW YORK 
BROOKLYN, ING Ms | Sole Representatives for U. S. A. and Canada 


Vite TOE ©. ARoTSS 


PARISH-WATSON & Co. 


OLD CHINESE 
PORCELAIN 


EARLY SCULPTURE 


PERSIAN FAIENCE 


560 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


ENTRANCE THROUGH DREITCER (& CO: 


Whitney Studio 
Club 


147 West Fourth Street 


NEW YORK 


Exhibition of Paintings 
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JOSEPH BRUMMER 


43 EAST 571TH STREET 


GOTHIC - - ROMAN 
GREEK - EGYPTIAN 


PATRONS OF 
AMERICA 


Sea 22 WEST 49h ST. 


Underth MRS. ALBERT STERNER 


ROBERT B. MUSSMANN 
GALLERIES 


Etchings = Paintings 


144 WEST 57TH STREET NEW YORK 
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Belmaison Galleries 


Modern Paintings 
Decorative Art 


JOHN WANAMAKER : New York 


ANNOUNCES 


THE SIXTH ANNUAL 


EXHIBITION 


to be held at 


THE WALDORF ASTORIA HOTEL 
MARCH 11 to APRIL 2 


For further information apply to the Secretary 


em Sembiaay LING ON 


1947 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


The Society of Independent Artists 


TEE aR ais 
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Art Review 


le AO) 1} I IE RY Ash AS, 1B INE CO) INE AR’ NEE Ibs. N% 


Devoted to 
MUSIC, DRAMA 
ee Re eRe 
PAINTING and 
PCA Ne Th AB QRe Te 


The Best Writers onthe Seven Arts Contribute to 


ART REVIEW 


Subscribe Now !/ 
$2.50 Will Bring It To Your 
Door for Twelve Months 


ART REVIEW 
350 Madison Avenue New York City 


ARDSLEY SCHOOL 
OF MODERN ART 


110 Columbia Heights 
Brooklyn, New York 


Daily Evening Life Class 


‘Drawing and ‘Painting 


Sketch Class Wednesday 
and Saturday Evenings.. 


Wood (arving 


HAMILTON EASTER FIEDD 
and ROBERT LAURENT 


METROPOLITAN 
PHOTO 
ENGRAVING Co. 


A plant equipped for 
reproductions of the 
highest quality in color 
or black and whtte. 


324 East 23rd St: — Mew York 


Charles W. Hawthorne 
cAnnounces 
His Usual Art Courses 
At Provincetown 


Summer of 1922 
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ACADEMIE HUMBERT 


HIS BOULEVARD’ CLICHY, PARIS 


MAURICE TASTEMAIN 


Director 


An old-established Art- School 


with an international reputation 


Painting Class in 
| BERMUDA 
| WINTER - - 1921-1922 
| 


FIGURE—LANDSCAPE—STILL LIFE 


Address the Instructor 


| E. AMBROSE WEBSTER 


| Provincetown = - - - Massachusetts 


- SCHOOL of DESIGN 
and LIBERAL ARTS 


New York 


212 West Fifty-Ninth Street 


Morning life class daily. 


Afternoon classes in design, 
costume and textile, illustra- 
tion, crafts. 


A school which develops per- 
sonality and initiative. 


Artists’ Oz! Colors 


(OR Ga GY  espeakine.—any = raw 
material capable of withstanding our 
laboratory tests is good material. You can 
be assured that no better is obtainable 


DEVOE BRUSHES, 
OIL AND WATER 


Real Brushes — Flexible —alive 
and long enduring 


The Oldest and Largest 
Manufacturers of Artists’ Materials 
in America 


DEVOE & RAYNOLDS CO., Inc. 
New York 


Chicago 


| Established 1373 


| 
| GEO. F. OF 


274 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK | 
Bet. 39th and 40th Streets | 
| Formerly at 3 East 28th Street 


Telephone 7484 Murray Hill 


PICTURE FRAMER 


The Mounting of Large Architectural! 
Drawings and Stretching of Parchment 
Diplomas and Old Manuscripts a Specialty 


Reframing, Regilding, 
Repairing and 
Packing 
Engravings Bleached, Oil Paintings 


Relined, Cleaned and Varnished, Plate 
Glass 555 for Tables, Desks, etc. 
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DURAND-RUEL 


NEW YORK: 12 EAST 57th ST. 
PAKRIS—= slog k UE VARI Ie 


PAINTINGS 


Frederick Keppel & Co. 


Rare Engravings and Etchings 


4 East Thirty-ninth Street - New York 
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Arthur Tooth & Sons, Ltd. 


ESTABLISHED 1842= 


High Class Paintings 


NEW YORK: 709 FIFTH AVENUE 
LONDON: 155 NEW BOND STREET 


WIELDENSTEIN & CoO. 


High-class OLD PAINTINGS AND WORKS 


OF ART, TARPESTRIES: AND -FURNITURE 


NEW YORK - - - - - - 647 Fifth Avenue 
PARIS - - - - - - 57 Rue La Boetie 
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WILL YOU DO US A FAVOR: 


We want to know what places 
in your locality sell THE ARTS. 


And we want you to suggest 
other places where THE ARTS 
should be placed on sale. 


Write us at 


ARDSLEY STUDIOS, 110 Columbia Heights, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
‘THE ARTS 


OLD JAPANESE COLOR PRINTS 


ROBERT LAURENT 


106 Columbia Heights Brooklyn, New York 


Telephone: 2648 Main 


fi f2i 18 ZEI EIS. 
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E want at least one newsdealer or bookstore 
in every town in this country to sellj THE 


ARTS magazine. 


This ts a list of a few of the places 
where The Arts can be secured, single 
copy 40c, yearly subscription $3.00 


INUAEVNIN DG, TE AGE 
Ten Eyck Hotel. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Old Corner Book Store, Bromfield St. 
Smith & McCance, 2 Park St. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Abraham & Straus, Book Dept. 
Cc. W. Keenan, 447 Fulton St. 
F. Loeser & Co., Book Dept. 
S. C. Rodgers, 258 Fulton St. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Mr. Max F. Drewelow, 17 W. Chippewa St. 
Otto Ulbrich Co., 386 Main St. 


CARMEL, CAL. 
Herbert Heron Book Store. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
Carson, Pirie, Scott & Co., Book Section. 
Economy Book Store, 33 So. Clark St. 
Fanny Butcher’s Shop, 75 E. Adams St. 
Kroch International Book Store, 22 No. 


Ave. 
| A. C. McClurg & Co., 218 So. Wabash Ave. 
Marshall Field & Co., Book Section. 
| Radical Book Shop, 867 N. Clark St. 
| Silbermann-Sayers Book and Art Shop, 118 E. Ontario. 
| Walden Book Shop, 307 Plymouth Ct. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
Korner & Woods Co., 737 Euclid Ave. 
Lankoft’s Book Store, 40 Taylor’s Arcade. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO. 
McClelland & Co. 


DENVER, COLO. 
Herrick Book Co., 934 15th St. 


DETROIT, MICH. 
Clarion Bookshop, 3703 Woodward Ave. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
Vayana Galleries, 92 Pratt St. 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
J. W. Robinson Co., Book Dept. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
New Era Book Shop, 221 Wells St. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Mabel Ulrich’s Bookshop, 71 So. Twelfth St. 


Michigan 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Beacon Book Shop, 26 W. 47th St. 
The Bookery, 14 W. 47th St. 
Brentano’s, Fifth Ave. at 27th St. 
College Book Store, 1224 Amsterdam Ave. 
Hinsel, 32 BH. 58th St. 
Gotham Book Mart, 128 W. 45th St. 
Hanfstaengl, 153 W. 57th St. 
Montross Gallery, 550 Fifth Ave. 
Mussmann Gallery, 144 W. 57th St. 
Pagan Book Shop, 23 W. 8th St. 
Putnam’s, 2 W. 45th St. 
Sonia Book Shop, 184 W. 4th St. 
Sunwise Turn 53 E. 44th St. 
Times Building, Basement. 
Wanamaker’s, Broadway at 9th St. 
Washington Sq. Book Shop, 27 W. 8th St. 
M. J. Whaley, 749 Fifth Ave. 


OAKLAND, CAL. 
Emma R. Ilsen, 534 15th St. 


OMAHA, NEB. 
Holtz News Co., 103 N. 16th St. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
George W. Jacobs & Co., 1628 Chestnut St. 
Wanamakers, Market St. 


PITTSBURG? PA: 
Highland Book House, 132 W. Highland. 


PORTLAND, OREGON. 
T. E. Rogers, 171 Broadway. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Scruggs Vandervoort Co. 
The Grand Leader. 


SAN DIEGO, CAL. 
Artemesia Book Shop, 1155 6th St. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Paul Elder, Books, 239 Post St. 
Firmen Print Rooms, Post St. 
French Book Shop, Stockton St. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Johnson Book Store, 391 Main St. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Brentano’s, 11th and F Sts. 


WICHITA, KAN. 
Seward Studio, 314 Sedgwick Bldg. 


You can help us now, by sending in more names and addresses. Make it 


as easy to buy THE ARTS in Gopher Prairie as in Chicago. 


TPES AIRIES 


ARDSLEY STUDIOS os 110 COLUMBIA HEIGHTS | 
BROOKLYN—NEW YORK | 


Address: 
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- Brown-Robertson 
Gallery 


by 


Rare Etchings 


Sporting Pictures 


- 


Four Fifteen Madison Avenue, New York 
At Forty-Eighth Street 


MONTROSS GALLERY 


550 FIFTH AVENUE 
above 45th St. 


NEW YORK 
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AMERICAN 
SCULPTURE 


Exclusively 


% 


THE GORHAM GALLERY 
FIFTH AVENUE and 36TH STREET 


Daniel Gallery 


Paintings of Individuality 


Lawson Demuth 
Prendergast Marin 
Glackens Pascin 
Davies Man Ray 
Henri Wright 
Lever Hartley 
Noble McFee 
Halpert Dickinson 
Myers Yarrow 
Boylan Benton 


2 WEST 47th STREET 


NEW YORK 
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The Ehrich Galleries 


EXHIBITION OF 
PAINTINGS BY 


SOLD MASTERS” 


AND 


Modern American 
Masters 


8 


Special attention given to care, restoration 


and framing of ‘‘Old Masters’”’ 


707 FIFTH AVENUE (at 55thst.) NEW YORK 


NEOMA NAGEL. 


TLL OGLE OO 


pioNorth Michigan Ave. Chicacouliiay 


HANFSTAENGL 


153 West Fifty-Seventh Street, New York City 


Fine Etchings 


Prints of Old and Modern Masters 


Art Books in All Languages 


E. WEYHE 


710 Lexington Avenue, N. Y. 


(Bet. 57th and 58th Streets) 


# 


ART BOOKS 


IN ALL 


LANGUAGES 


) 


Aquatints and Lithographs by 
ARTHUR B. DAVIES 


Agents for Print-Collector’s Quarterly 


ARLINGTON 
ART GALLERIES 


MODERN 
PAINTINGS 
Oot biel Gab 
OsU TARE TAY, 


274 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


——— Sy 
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C. W. KRAUSHAAR 
Art Gallertes 


680 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
Paintings, Etchings and Bronzes 
By MODERN MASTERS of American and European Art 


BEACON BOOK SHOP 


26 WEST 47TH STREET 


¥ 


Isabel Whitney 


337 Fourth Avenue 
New York 


Selected Stock of 


ART BOOKS and 
LEE TRIAS SERA 


se 


F RoE SeGee 
IN INALT ERASE 
ARTIFICIAL 3S 7@isae 


PROMPT AND EFFICIENT MAIL ORDER SERVICE 


BOURGEOIS GALLERIES 


(Incorporated) 
Old and Modern Paintings 
¥ 


668 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 
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GALLERIE INTIME 749 FIFTH AVENUE | 


PLAZA gogo rd 
AlN@Neh eral NEN EXO 


FEBRUARY 20th—MARCH 3rd 
STAGE DESIGNS azd DECORATIVE SCREENS 


BY | 


John Wenger 


GALLERIE OPEN EVENINGS AND SUNDAYS 


Established 1852 by John Snedecor 


Hand Carved 


FRAMES 


of Highest Quality 
3 


ROBERT LAURENT 
106 Columbia Heights 
Brooklyn 


BABCOCK 
GALLERIES 


Fine American Paintings 


Western Paintings 
Distinctive Framing 


19 EAST FORTY-NINTH STREET | 


DORBON-AINE, Inc. 
French Bookshop | 


HORS Toe SRE aN EVWViny OR Ke CIAnY. 


(Affiliated with Dorbon-Ainé, 19 Boulevard Haussmann, Paris) 


TELEPHONE, PLAZA 0826 
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Ancient and Modern 


| PA BSN DRAWINGS 
and SCULPTURE 


AT 


SCOTT & FOWLES GALLERIES 
667 FIFTH AVENUE —::_ ~~ NEW YORK CITY 


JOHN LEVY GALLERIES 


High Class Paintings 


ANCIENT AND MODERN 


NEW YORK: PARIS: 
559) FL Peli eA VE NUE 28 PLACE VENDOME 


AS 


YAMANAKA & CO. 


680 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


Our stock of Oriental Objects of Art is 
selected not for its commercial value, 
but as representing the very highest ar- 
tistic quality available and its consequent 
appeal tothe discriminating taste of our 
art-loving patrons. 


Japanese Color Prints, Porcelains 
Brocades, Potteries, Paintings, 
Bronzes, Jades, Lamps, Etc., Etc. 


OSAKA BOSTON PEKIN 
LONDON SHANGHAI 


Important Paintings 


By American and Foreign Masters 


620 FIFTH AVENUE, az 50th Street, NEW YORK 


M. Knoedler & Co. 


Established 1846 


—_———— 


PAINTINGS 


By OLD AND MODERN MASTERS 


OLD ENGLISH MEZZOTINTS 
and SPORTING PRINTS 


OLD AND MODERN 
ETCHINGS azd ENGRAVINGS 
HIGH CLASS RESTORING AND FRAMING 


Ra nes ted Sh age RS Ts Aa Le Pe 


ee 556 FIFTH, AVENUE Be 
17, Place Vendome NEW YORK 15, Old Bond Street 


BROOKLYN EAGLE PRESS 
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